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CONTROLMENT FOR CONTROLMENT. 


A QUEEN'S 8 which consists of an almost un- 
broken record of failure, and which omits to mention 
most important subjects as to which failure is not confessed, 
needs but little detailed comment. The facts and circum- 
stances are too recent, and the anticipation of any sub- 
stantive information or promise must, in the mind of any 
reasonable person, have been too small to make discussion 
necessary. The reference to the failure of the Franchise 
Bill in the first paragraph, though unusual, may be regarded 
as pardonable; but most Ministers would have had the 

taste to avoid putting in the QuEEN’s moutli the vague 
identification of a party object with a national aim which 
closes the composition. Out of the abundance of the heart, 
however, the mouth speaks, and Mr. Giapstone’s heart no 
doubt, if not Her Masesry’s, is full to running over of the 
Franchise Bill. 

Various causes have been assigned by observers for the 
singular ill-temper and awkwardness which the Prue 
Minister showed in 1eplying to Sir Starrorp NortucotTe 
on Monday night. Some allege the heat, which ‘3 com- 
monplace and uncharacteristic. Some suggest that Mr. 
GLADSTONE was conscious that he had a weak case, which 
is more uncharacteristic still. Perhaps the secret of the 
Premier’s discomfort, and of his almost unexampled mal- 
adroitness in slipping into at least one categorical mis- 
statement for which he had to apologize, was to be found 
in his waspish retort on Lord Ranpotrn CuurcuiLy. Lord 
said Mr, Guapstong, had never had anything 
more trying to face than a public meeting ; from which it 
would appear that Mr. GiapsTone had been thinking a good 
deal of the public meeting which Lord Ranpotrn had faced 
some forty-eight hours before. The Manchester demon- 
stration of last Saturday appears, indeed, to have disturbed 
Radical nerves in a manner really creditable to Radical 
honesty. It seems—incredible as it may well seem at the 
same time—that the admirers of Mr. GiapstonE and the 
enemies of the House of Lords were really sincere in their 
belief that a few misrepresentations and a great deal of 
abuse would be sufficient to make Englishmen abolish or 
mutilate an institution which was the bulwark of English 
liberty before the House of Commons was heard of,and which, 
since the House of Commons has existed, has a record at least 
as creditable as that of the elected Chamber ; while the only 
real tyranny under which England ever passed coincided with 
its temporary eclipse. These good Radicals have apparently 
learnt, or at least have made some progress towards learning, 
that this is not quite the case; and they are, obviously 
enough, unhappy. The es triplex is not usually wanting to 
Radical foreheads, if it is not invariably found on Radical 
breasts. But to depreciate the ng of popular 
demonstrations is a game which even the Radical can hardly 
play. Tories and impartial politicians are not bound to 
admire the mere assembling of thousands, and such assem- 
blages are to them merely good arguments ad hominem. 
But, deprive a Radical of his majority of demonstrators, 
and you deprive him of all. To do him justice, he has good 
grounds for being uncomfortable. For nothing is more 
certain than that, while of three Radicals two will rather go 
to a demonstration than stay away, of three Conservatives 
two will rather stay away than go. The opening of the 
Franchise agitation has thus been doubly unfavourable to 
the enemies of the Constitution. They have to admit them- 
selves that, if not beaten, they have been run close on their 


own ground; and they know that the deciding match must 
be fought on ground which is not theirs, They have, 
indeed, not come to their triarit. Mr. Giapstone is still 
left to them. But it may be just possible that even 
Radicals are beginning to understand the force of the 
quotation which RocnesTer somewhat profanely applied to 
Cow.Ey. “ He was not of Gop, and therefore he could not 
“stand.” The uncomfortable conviction that the pre- 
sent agitation is not of Gop seems to be stealing over 
the Radical ranks. Some of their candid friends of the 
free-lance type avow it openly; their new converts hint 
at it with wry mouths; their thick-and-thin advocates 
endeavour to evade it by silence or irrelevant remark ; 
their great leader shows it by the irritation which is with 
him an unfailing tell-tale. The battle is very far from 
won, and it may yet be lost by the supineness and want of 
watchfulness which are the bane of a defensive campaign. 
But taking the agitation before the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment as the first stage of the fight, the agitators have not 
won, or gone rear winning; and they know it. 

At Manchester, as at Cannon Street and elsewhere, the same 
remarkable difference between the tactics of the two parties 
is visible. In Hyde Park, at Birmingham, at St. James's 
Hall, at the local Radical gatherings all over the country, the 
Radical champions fought and fight wild, when they do not 
fight foul. They say as little as possible about the actual 
question, and what they do say about it is for the most part 
so far removed from truth that even a reader of the Storey- 


_ CARNEGIE press must see the falsity if he looks at the Parlia- 


mentary reports of his mentors as well as at their leaders 
and summaries, Englishmen, if foreigners are to be trusted, 
are not remarkable for logic ; but there must be few English- 
men who have not logic enough to see that whether a 
Reform Bill ought to be cut into two or not, and whether 
the House of Lords has or has not exceeded its powers, are 
matters which have singularly little to do with the fact 
that the Lords are patrons of several livings (Mr. Bricut’s 
argument), or that Birmingham threatened to march on 
London fifty years ago (Mr. Cuamperwarn’s argument), 
or that the key of Mr. Guiapstoye’s mental progress has 
been trust in the people (Mr. Mortey’s 
ment), or that Professor Beesty would like a Republic 
(Professor’ Bersty’s argument). These are all very in- 
teresting propositions ; perhaps some of them are accurate 
as well as interesting. But what the kindest of critics 
cannot allow is that they are propositions which have any- 
thing to do with the matter in hand. That matter is 
perfectly definite ; it is capable of being understood by any 
man who is capable of conducting any ordi trans- 
action of life ; it is not complicated ; it can be fought out 
fairly on its own ground, and within its own limits. If 
Englishmen find, as they appear rapidly to be finding, that 
one side is willing so to fight it and that the other is not, they 
will not be long in coming to a conclusion on the merits of 
the case. 

Lord Sautspury’s handling of the principle of redis- 
tribution and Lord Raypotrn handling of the 
general trustworthiness of the Government, not to mention 
the conduct of the matter by other speakers, of whom Sir 
Micuaet Hicks-Beacn should be specially mentioned, dis- 
play, if possible, more clearly than before, this contrast 

tween the two ‘wap The desperate straits to which 
the supporters of the Government are reduced could hardly 


+ be shown better than by the attempt of the Times to find 


fault with Lord Sauispvry’s redistribution argument as an 
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advance in the direction of democracy and levelling. It 
might have been thought that a tolerably intelligent child 
would see the drift of Lord Satispury’s remarks about 
the arithmetical share of Lancashire and Middlesex in a 
redistributed Parliament. They went to show that re- 
distribution and the conduct of it are matters of the 
gravest importance to Lancashire and Middlesex, and 
therefore that Lancashire and Middlesex ought to have 
the scheme of redistribution before them before putting 
themselves blindly in the hands of the Government. 
And Lord speech, which seems 
to have nettled Mr. Giapstone so much, was in the 
same way a direct reminder that the hands of the 
Government are anything but trustworthy hands into 
which to put redistribution or anything else. These 
are two relevant and absolutely fair arguments against 
the Government proposal, which in effect amounts. to 
an unlimited demand of confidence. On the other side, 
even Lord Hartineton, the most forcible, though, or be- 
cause, the most moderate of Radical speakers hitherto, did 
not dare to grasp the main questions, while most of the 
other prominent speakers on the Liberal side have simply 
declined to address themselves to those questions at all. 
It may be, of course, that the lessons of the last few 
weeks will be learnt, and that in the next scene of the 
agitation the Radical champions will show that they see 
how entirely useless mere false assertion and mere per- 
sonal abuse are, unless they happen to be helped by that 
inexplicable tide of popular feeling which (it is now 
evident) is not at present in flood. They may have some- 
thing to say for Mr. GLapstone’s innovation of separating 
enfranchisement from redistribution. They may be able to 
show that the Parliament of 1880 was elected directly to 
carry a scheme which for five Sessions and four years it did 
not attempt to touch. They may have arguments to prove 
that the precedent of 1832, when the Lords resisted the 
popular verdict, applies in 1884, when the Lords demand 
and crave for the pronunciation of that verdict. All these 
things they may do, They have assuredly done none of 
them yet, and the arguments not being before the critic, he 
can offer no opinion on their validity or invalidity. But at 

resent the Ministerialists appear to be in a grave dilemma. 
it they drop the Franchise agitation honestly and straight- 
forwardly, and exchange it for an agitation against the 
House of Lords pure and simple, they will have against 
them (as they see) all the Conservatives, a considerable 
fraction of the Liberals, and probably a majority of those 
who care nothing for either party. If they drop the 
agitation against the House of Lords, and proceed not only 
as Mr. Gosouen, but as Lord Ricnanp Grosvenor and 
Lord Hartineton, would have them, their extreme Radical 
allies will have nothing to do with them. They must, 
therefore, try to do a little of the one and a little of the 
other; and it does not require much political knowledge to 
know that a see-sawing agitation is almost certainly fore- 
doomed to failure. 


THE LORDS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


kt pees House of Lords may have its faults, and it forms, 

as many of its assailants have lately declared, but a 
small minority of the nation; but it would be difficult to 
select half-a-dozen of its members who would not represent 
public opinion more accurately than the speakers at the late 
mob meeting at St. James’s Hall. The chairman, a man of 
family and fortune, bearing a hereditary title, has never 
been able to convince friends or enemies that he was in 
earnest.. It would appear that he shares the general doubt, 
for his habitual extravagance of language, combined with 
constant good humour, indicates a desperate and unsuccessful 
effort at uncongenial gravity. Not long since Sir WILFRID 
Lawson told the House of Commonsthat he would rather vote 
a sum to the Manpr to fight against Gorpon than to Gorpon 
to resist the Manni. It is much simpler to attribute such 
an outburst to a hysterical love of strong language than to 
accept a confession of treasonable perfidy. Mr. Lanoucners, 
also a humourist, though of a somewhat different type, 
has equally failed to impress his hearers or readers with 
faith in the profundity of his convictions, He is pro- 
bably so far sincere that he anticipates amusement from 
revolution, while he cares nothing for traditional insti- 
tutions or for national tranquillity and security. Mr. 
Begsty, who represents the infinitesimally small sect of 
Positivists, is, it must be admitted, seriousenough. Being, 


as he boasts, an old Republican, he is undoubtedly con- 
sistent with his general opinions when he desires to abolish 
the House of Lords, In common with some of the other 
speakers, he preposes to reaffirm a resolution of the Long 
Parliament, passed nearly at the same time with the execu- 
tion of the Kina; but the coincidence was perhaps only 
intended as a hint or warning, for even the orators of 
St. James’s Hall would be content with the dethronement 
of the present Sovereign, without proceeding to judicial 
murder, Mr. Brapiaven’s well-known name completes the 
list of prominent agitators against the House of Lords. Sir 
W. Lawson had, with more than questionable taste, pro- 
posed to engage the well-bred Mr. Taorotp Rogers as 
showman to a ludicrous procession of Peers, in which Lord 
Saispury and Lord Cairns were to take part. Mr. Rocrrs, 
who has now elevated to the rank of a principle his practice 
of coarse attacks on private character, lately announced 
that there were peers with whom he would not willingly 
associate. He has apparently no objection to any society 
which he meets in the House of Commons. 


The audience, as might be ex , applauded the violent. 
language which it came together to hear. The assembled 
Radicals learned with pleasing surprise that there was an 
historical precedent for the suppression of the House of 
Lords. They were not told that in the same crisis the 
minority was expelled from the House of Commons by mili- 
tary force, because even the Long Parliament could not be 
induced to vote for the lawless execution of the Kixe. For 
nine years afterwards, according to Sir Witrrm Lawson, 
the country got on very well without a House of Lords and 
without a King. He forgot to add that it had also to get 
on without a House of Commons, from the time when the 
great leader, who had put the Kine to death, turned the 
Rump out of doors at the point of the bayonet. It is not. 
surprising that Mr. Bersty, who once published a vindica- 
tion of the character of Trperius, approves of military 
despotism even as it was exercised against his own will 
by the least tyrannical of usurpers. The Lawsons and 
Lasoucnerss are not, like their Positivist colleague, ad- 
mirers of absolute government on its own account ; but they 
are careless of the necessary securities for liberty. The un- 
bridled caprice of the multitude seems to them a sufficient 
rule of government. The same perverse blunder was more 
excusable on the part of the early movers in the French 
Revolution. Anarchy, tyranny, and promiscuous massacre 
might not improbably illustrate the tendency of the same 
causes to produce identical results. The assumption of 
supreme power by a CROMWELL or NaPoLEon is a less evil 
than the political chaos which it supersedes; but, on the 
whole, the ancient English Constitution is perhaps prefer- 
able to either condition of affairs. 


The House of Lords is often denounced as an exceptional 
anomaly; but Mr. BrapLavcGn urges against it an entirely 
different argument. The Commons, he says, of 1649 
“Jooked upon the House of Lords as the sole prop and 
“ stay of kingship in this country, without which kingship 
“ could not endure.” The Commons of the present day, if 
the House were previously purged after the example of 
CROMWELL, might perhaps pass a similar resolution; but it 
would be necessary for the purpose to expel nineteen- 
twentieths of the House, instead of a mere minority, King- 
ship, if a barbarous phrase must be borrowed or revived, 
is not yet unpopular in England; but it is true that 
the capricious suppression of one of the two House of 
Parliament would lead to other revolutionary chan 
It is for the Jacobins and Communists to consider whether 
they are well advised in disclosing their ulterior purposes. 
It is not necessary to consider the Positivist Utupia in 
which some newfangled kind of aristocracy is to govern 
a voluntarily submissive community. Mr. LapovcHEere 
and Mr. Brapiaven look forward to a different kind of 
millennium, in which demagogues would rule without re- 
sponsibility or restraint, as long as they could satisfy the 
tastes and appetites of the multitude. It is for such a 
result that existing institutions are to be overthrown with 
a reckless violence which was never contemplated either by 
the Long Parliament or by its destroyer and successor. Sir 
Witrri Lawson professes surprise at a statement lately 
made by Lord Ricttarp’ Grosvenor that the Liberal party 
is not bent on the abolition of the House of Lords. That 
a member of a great aristocratic house is not eager for the 
suppression of social inequality is perhaps not a startling 
discovery. Others of his class who feebiy court applause by 
pretending to sympathize with Radical clamour may derive 
a useful lesson from the candid declarations of the outspoken 
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demagogues from St. James’s Hall. It is not only the 
House of Lords, but the Throne, which is now openly assailed ; 
and the pretence of anxiety for the immediate extension of 
the franchise is tacitly abandoned. 

Before separating the meeting proved its unqualified 
hostility to all existing authorities by passing unanimously 
a vote of censure against the House of Commons. That 
branch of the Legislature is apparently like the French Legis- 
lative Assembly and Convention, subject to the censure and 
control of the populace. The patriots of St. James’s Hall 
recorded their “indignant protest against the persistent 
“* violation of the Constitution by the House of Commons 
“ in the continued unlawful exclusion of the four times duly 
“ elected junior member for Northampton.” As the pre- 
vious resolutions had been directed against the two other 
portions of the sovereign Legislature, it might have been 
supposed that the speakers and the audience entertained no 
superstitious reverence for the Constitution; but, as the 
argumentative preacher said on another and more sacred 
subject, there is a Constitution to violate, and there ought 
to be a Constitution to respect. The House of Commons 
might have disregarded all other constitutional restraints 
with impunity if it had admitted Mr. Braptaver. Mr. 
Lapoucuere asserted that a hereditary legislator was as 
great an anomaly as a hereditary brigand. It is not 
worth while to notice the rhetorical solecism of the phrase ; 
but it would seem that an elected legislator may also 
be as bad as a brigand. The most significant part of 
Mr. Lazoucnerr’s studiously intemperate speech was also 
directed against the House of Commons. He informed the 
meeting that when he proposed to disallow the vote for the 
expenses of the House of Lords, only five or six members 
could be found to support his perverse proposal. The same 
number of votes was m three or four years ago, 
when Mr. LasoucHerE more or less seriously: proposed the 
abolition of the House of Lords. If representative govern- 
ment has any meaning, a political measure which is almost 
unanimously rejected by the House of Commons is con- 
demned by the nation. The borough members, at least, 
forming a majority of the House, are elected on the same 
franchise which the Radicals now propose to extend to all 
constituencies; yet Mr. Lanoucuere holds the House of Com- 
mons up to ridicule and contempt because it differs from the 
conclusion which a promiscuous mob is induced by a few 
reckless demagogues to approve. The aspirations of Sir 
Witrrip Lawson and Mr. weeds for the return of the 
Protectorate would be imprudent if it were possible that 
they should be realized. Oxiver CromweLt was in the 
habit of making short work of garrulous agitators against 
public order. 

There is, it seems, asa result of the meeting in St. James’s 
Hall, to be another Hyde Park assemblage; and a League 
is to be formed for the abolition of the hereditary Legislative 
Chamber. The members of the House of Commons present 
in St. James’s Hall are to form a Committee of the League 
to act within the walls of Parliaments If the list of 
attendants given in the newspapers is correct, the Committee 
which is to promote a great organic revolution will consist 
of Sir Witrrip Lawson, Mr. Lasoucuerg, and Mr. Picton, 
the recently elected member for Leicester. Mr. BrapLavcu 
may, perhaps, be added to the number, though he will be 
half within and half without the walls of the House. Mr. 
Lasoucuere and Sir Witrrip Lawson would, in those in- 
tervals of their lives which they devote to agitation, do as 
much mischief in their personal capacities as if they call 
themselves members of a Committee. Mr. Picton is only 
known from the report of a speech of a communistic cha- 
racter which he delivered at his election. If he thinks that 
he will derive importance from his appointment on a Com- 
mittee of four or five democratic agitators, his presence in 
St. James’s Hall is intelligible. Although it may be satis- 
factory to be assured that the extreme section is weak in 
numbers as in weight, the promoters of revolutionary agita- 
tion find their account in familiarizing the country with ex- 
travagaut proposals. The late meeting is the first at which 
a direct attack has been deliberately made on the Throne. On 
the next occasion an excited mob may probably be informed 
that a hereditary sovereign, like a hereditary legislator, is 
no better than a hereditary brigand. Offensive proposals 
cause less and less shock to popular feeling when they are 
no longer novel. On the other hand, there may be some 
advantage in the disclosure of the real purpose of the more 
thoroughgoing adversaries of the House of Lords. .The 
establishment of a Republic will not be easily effected. 


EGYPT. 


— has been but little question, except from those 
with whom Mr. GLapstTonr’s stet pro ratione voluntas 
is absolute and final, that Sir Starrorp Norrucore’s intro- 
duction of the Egyptian situation on Monday was a very 
proper and legitimate exercise of the right of discussion. 
If there is not equal agreement as to the propriety of Lord . 
Ranpoten CHURCHILL's renewed reference to the Norta- 
BROOK mission next day, that isa matter of no icular - 
importance. Lord RanpoLpu was quite entitled by pre- 
cedent to review each and all of the proceedings of the 
Government on what was in efiect the last day of the 
Session, and he and Mr. Cuitpers may very well be left 
to fight out their own battles, which, by the way, seemed 
to turn much more on Mr. Cuiipers’s favourite ten- 
shilling token than on the Egyptian policy of the Go- 
vernment. The discussion of Monday, on the other hand, 
was strictly limited to Egyptian affairs, and nothing but 
the wildest partisanship can deny that Egyptian affairs 
are left at the close of the Session in a position as critical 
and puzzling as they could well be in. Whether by 
accident or by strategy (there is no need to enter into 
controversial matter unnecessarily), the Government has 
persistently, or at least constantly, evaded disclosure or 
even discussion of its intentions in Egypt, and it is 
impossible not to be struck with Mr. Guiapstone’s deter- 
mination in maintaining the term “abeyance” in reference 
to the result of the most disquieting overt act which has 
seemed to throw light on those intentions. The speech of 
reply to the Leader of the Opposition was a speech remark- 
able among Mr. GLapsToner’s speeches for the absence of his 
usual command of at least apparent order, grasp, and method, 
for its rambling and petulant divagations, for its inaccu- 
racies of fact, for its irrelevant flings at political opponents, 
and for its total want of information on the matter in 
hand. There may be persons so intelligent, so well furnished 
with private information, or so accustomed to divine the 
hidden sense of Mr. Guapstone’s oracular utterances, that 
they know what Lord Nortuproox is going to do, and how 
and when he is going to do it. We have ourselves no hesita- 
tion in confessing that we do not in the least know what he 
is going to do, and how he is going to doit. There may 
be persons to whom the precedents of Mr. Guapstonr’s 
own mission to the Ionian Islands (not, by the way, a 
very cheerful precedent in point of result) and of Lord 
Dvuruam’s mission to Canada may be luminous and in- 
structive parallels. As Canada was British territory, and 
the Ionian Islands territory under the formal protection of 
Great Britain, the light thrown on the mission to Egypt, 
which is neither one nor the other, appears to us to be 
of the kind which comes through “ clerestories towards 
“the south-north, as lustrous as ebony.” The debate, 
indeed, was not wasted, because, though the Government 
speakers obstinately declined to give information, the tone 
of almost all other speakers, Liberal as well as Conservative, 
was tolerably decided, and very nearly identical. Mr. 
Lasoucnere’s intelligent friend may care nothing about 
“ Mahdis or Soudans,” but it is evident that this indifference 
is not shared even by the present House of Commons. 


The attitude, however, of the Government being what it 
is, the political student is, as he has been all along, left to 
form his own inferences. They are certainly not wholly 
sanguine or favourable inferences, but it is a mistake to 
represent the situation as worse or more threatening than 
it has been. Some usually. well-informed persons seem 
to be falling into this mistake. It is quite certain that 
the collapse of the Conference is a fresh and signal 

roof of Mr. Giapstone’s diplomatic incapacity, and it 
is equally certain that it has not decreased the already 
considerable dislike with which the most powerful of Euro- 
pean nations on the Continent regards the English Govern- 
ment, if not the English people. It is also true that the 
mere summoning of the Conference was an ugly precedent, 
and that the Continental Powers, if they choose, may make 
themselves very disagreeable about the indemnities and 
other matters. But it is an excess of imism to refuse 
to recognize the fact that, with all these drawbacks, the 
state of England is vastly better than if Mr. GiapsTone 
had succeeded, if M. Wapprneron had given way, and if 
at the present moment the intolerable bondage of the 
Anglo-French Agreement and the impossible position of 
England holding Egypt in trust for Europe at her own 
risks and costs were accomplished facts. Of course it 
would have been better that the Conference should never 
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have been; but there is a certain want of practical spirit 
in insisting on that point. Of course it is possible for 
Europe to make itself disagreeable, and of course Mr. 
Gapstone’s elaborate thankfulness to the one nominally 

t Power which is least useful as an ally, and least 

gerous as an enemy to England, is absurd enough. But, 
to speak metaphorically, the hand is over, and what is most 


important is to see what can be done with the new deal. 


The mistakes of the Government must by no means be 


— over in estimating its general play, and they must 
dw 


elt on, and dwelt on again during the examination of 
that play which will occupy the recess and the autumn 
Session. For it need hardly be said that, if the Government 
think that they are to have the autumn Session all to them- 
selves, and to the Franchise Bill, they, unless they alter their 
minds as to the Franchise Bill itself, make a very great 
mistake, and one which they will find out to their cost. 
But, in reference to the Egyptian question proper, the 
future and not the past is the matter of chief concern. 
The best way of dealing with the future seems to be to take 
every possible means of making Lord Nortuproox’s mis- 
sion a reality and notasham. Nor is it by any means 
impossible to do this, even though Parliament will not be 
sitting. Throughout the recess the campaign on the subject 
of the Franchise Bill will go on, but there is no reason 
whatever why it should be confined to the Franchise Bill. 
If Lord Norrusrook does not start soon for his mission, if 
the preparations for the up-Nile expedition go on slowly, 
if Egyptian affairs of finance and administration are allowed 
to drag on in their present fashion, if the return of M. 
Barrire to Egypt is followed by a renewal of the very 
well marked and perfectly understood symptoms of intrigue 
without attempt on the part of the English representa- 
tive to check them, the speakers at public meetings will 
singularly mistake their duty if they do not improve 
the occasion. There is at present in the country a very 
considerable suspicion, which is by no means confined to 
Conservatives, or Liberals who are hostile to the Govern- 
ment, and which has been strengthened by the language of 
the QueEEn’s Speech, that this mission of Lord NortHBroox’s, 
with its accompanying bustle of “ preparation,” is in reality 
what some blunt partisans have declared it to be—an 
electioneering dodge. It will lie with the Government to 
show that it is not ; it will lie with the Opposition to insist 
on any symptoms which seem to show that it is. They are, 
indeed, not likely to forget this duty, the importance of 
which is intimately connected with the success of the 
defensive-offensive campaign which they have to wage. Nor 
can the strictest criticism—the most instant demands for 
immediate signs of Government action—be condemned with 
any reason as unpatriotic either during the recess or when 
Parliament re-assembles. During the former time the blunders 
of the Egyptian business should be carefully and repeatedly 
exposed, and when Parliament meets, the Opposition will 
be justified in raising debate on every possible occasion, until 
a full account is given of what Lord Nortmsprook has done 
and is about todo. It cannot be too much insisted on that, as 
the Ministry have chosen to dislocate the work of the ordi- 
nary Session, and to impose another on Parliament for their 
own good pleasure and for their own party purposes, so it is 
perfectly open to the Opposition to employ the opportunities 
given to them for the benefit of the country and in self- 
defence without fear and without limit. The autumn 
Session is no doubt superfluous and unjustifiable. But it 
cannot be forgotten that, if there had been an autumn 
Session last year, the inaction and mistakes in Egypt might 
have been considerably curtailed. 


HERRINGS. 


—— Fisheries Exhibition of last year at South Kensing- 
ton certainly did something for the promotion of what, 
for want of a better name, may be called “ piscatorial know- 
“ledge.” The questions asked were many, the answers so 
far few ; but every week or so an answer comes up, and 
there is little reason to fear that the results of the exhi- 
bition will not prove of incalculable benefit to the three beings 
chiefly interested—namely, the consumer, the fisherman, 
and the fish. One of these questions relates to the inscru- 
table habits of the herring, and was well stated in a leading 
article in the 7'imes last week. After referring to the extra- 
ordinary productiveness of this fish, the writer went on to 
state acase. Against the abundance of production must be set 
its uncertainty. The precariousness of the herring-fishery 


“ baffles plans and confounds expectations.” Sometimes for 
years together the takes will be small. Then, without. 
warning, and apparently without reason, they will be as 
they have been this year and last year—too large for the 
number of hands employed. A few years ago three hundred 
boats sufficed for all the herring-fishery on the east coast of 
Scotland ; now two thousand cannot accomplish the whole 
task. Immense quantities of fish, we are told, have been 
laid on the land as manure or returned to the water. The 
ways of the herring are a mystery, and it has yet to be 
seen whether Mr. J. D. DouGa.t, who wrote to the Zimes 
of Thursday, has in any degree solved the difficulty. The 
return of the fish to the sea after capture, and the escape or 
loss of fish caught in wide-meshed nets, would seem to him 
the reason for the fickleness of the herring. It is, he says, 
a very delicate animal. It is easily killed; and, when sur- 
rounded by a circular net, a shoal of herrings is so crushed 
that numbers not caught in the meshes fall to the bottom 
dead. This is Mr. Doveatt’s theory; for, in his opi- 
nion, no herring will for years go near the fatal spot. He 
adduces the case of Loch Fyne. The Loch Fyne herring is 
the best in the world. He is famous everywhere, and in 
Scotland is known as the “Glasgow Alderman,” though 
there are no aldermen in Glasgow. For years Loch Fyne 
abounded in herrings; but now for years they have been 
searce. Mr. Dovcatt asserts that the old and safe way of 
taking herrings was by hanging nets, which were shot at 
night and remained till morning. A herring will not go 
into a net in daylight. When the net is lifted every fish is 
alive, caught by the neck in a mesh. When he feels the 
upward motion, he, strange to say, assists it, and a net filled 
with living fish is easily pulled up, when one full of dead 
fish would be too heavy for the boats. The moment the 
nets come to the surface the herrings die, but they are then 
secure. In the more modern system of fishing, with the 
circular net, the herrings are enclosed, not caught. The net 
being tightened round.them to ensure capture, they are 
crushed into a mass, and under slight pressure the fish die. 
If the net is very full, the fishermen may fail to get them 
into the boats, and the net will either give way and fall to 
the bottom, or the fishermen will cut the ropes and let all go. 
The place where this happens becomes “taboo” to future shoals. 

A series of such places, half a mile wide perhaps, crossing 
Loch Fyne, would be enough to depopulate that once favoured 
feeding-ground. They formed a barrier across the best and 
quietest part of the loch, which the shoals would not cross. 
Mr. Dovucatt made these observations before any very per- 
ceptible falling off had occurred, and published his opinions. 
We do nct know what degree of acceptance the prophet 
obtained in his own country. Probably none, for at any 
rate his cautions were not accepted or acted upon, and when 
some five cr six years had elapsed his forebodings proved 
true. It is certainly a mere matter of history that for 
several years Loch Fyne was all but deserted. The shoals 
abounded all over their usual route, and along the eastern 
coast of Cantyre; but, to adopt the theory of Mr. Doveatt, for 
argument’s sake, where their fellow-creatures were wantonly 
and uselessly sacrificed—where, presumably, their bones 
whitened the blue depths ef the bay—they would not, and 
did not, come. Instead of entering Loch Fyne, they turned 
aside to the filthy waters of the Clyde, where sometimes 
they so greatly abounded that they might be taken by the 
simple device of dipping a basket over the side of the boat. 
Mr. DovGatt seems to have approached the subject in a 
sufficiently scientific spirit, and it remains to be seen how 
far his views are strengthened by the opinions of other 
observers. It will be a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge should it turn out that the capriciousness which the 
Times so eloquently describes is not capriciousness at all, 
but the operation of a strict law; and that the analogy of 
the migration of birds to that of fish, or at least of herrings, 
is closer than it has hitherto been considered. 


THE SPLEEN OF GERMANY. 


HE coolness which has sprung up between Germany 

and England does not perhaps mean much, and will 
not last long. It is indeed extremely likely that, had it 
arisen in the earlier days of international communication, it 
would have Cocco again almost before either nation 
was aware of its existence. It is one of the penalties which 
we pay for what we sometimes proudly call the “ extra- 
“ ordinary development of newspaper enterprise” that no 
nation, at least of sufficient importance to support an “Own 
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“ Correspondent,” can utter even a solitary cowry through 
its press without our hearing of it in England the next 
morning. Upon this, of course, we either growl back again 
if we understand and feel disposed to resent the demonstra- 
tion, or if we do not, we mildly inquire what it means, in 
which case its significance is frequently explained to us by 
some candid friend in a third country ; and, as this is un- 
doubtedly one of the most exasperating things that can 
happen, it prepares us, if we are not already prepared, 
to answer the original grumbler in a hostile spirit ; so 
that the foundations of a very pretty quarrel are at once 
laid. There is of course, however, another side to the 
medal; and it would be as unreasonable to complain of 
the international telegraph and its activities in this matter, 
upon a general view of their results, as it would be to 
deplore the excessive sensibility of a barometer. The man 
who is continually studying minute barometric changes will 
no doubt pass his life ina very unnecessary state of anxiety 
about the weather; but, if he sticks consistently to his prac- 
tice, he will be forewarned of the storm when it does come. 
It is well worth while, in the same way, for a nation to be 
kept informed of the passing ill-humours of its neighbours, 
in order that it may be enabled to deal promptly and 
judiciously with serious causes of quarrel when they arise. 
There is instruction, moreover, in noting the fact and the 
occasion of even trifling displays of this kind of inter- 
national feeling. They let us know where the foreigner’s 
shoe pinches, if nothing else; and even though we may be 
unable or disinclined to ease the pressure, it is worth know- 
ing that the moment is an inopportune one for treading on 
his toes. 


It must be admitted, however, that a study of the pre- 
sent mood of Germany towards England yields considerably 
less than the average amount of this useful information. 
The sulks of the German newspapers, and presumably, 
or assumably, of Prince Bismarck, are of a somewhat 
mysterious character; and were we told that the peace 
of Europe depended on our doing nothing to increase 
them, we could hardly feel sure of our ability to act on 
the advice. The interpretations of the phenomenon are, 
indeed, almost as numerous as its interpreters, and we are 
allowed a latitude of choice ranging from the comparatively 
simple theory that German colonial ambition has been 
grievously offended by English obstructiveness up to the far 
more subtle suggestion that Prince Bismarck is feigning 
irritation with England only with the ultimate object of 
establisking, “in spite, or rather by means, of his temporary 
“ jll-humour, more cordial relations with her.” The next 
best thing to knowing the cause of anything is to know 
what is not its cause; and it would certainly be safe to 
begin the process of exclusion by rejecting this explanation 
of a confiding Radical contemporary without ceremony. 
There is no reason whatever for supposing that, except for 
the purpose of preventing France and England from becom- 
ing too “thick” with each other, Prince Bismarck parti- 
cularly cares for establishing any more “ cordial relations ” 
with us than those of the somewhat frigid amity which 
subsisted until the other day between the Germans and 
ourselves; and, in the present state of Anglo-French 
relations, the above-excepted inducement to depart from 
his accustomed attitude is certainly not forthcoming. On 
the whole, it seems best to avoid the trop jin in this 
as in other matters of political speculation, and to adopt 
the ingloriously commonplace theory that, if Prince 
Bismarck and his countrymen are showing annoyance 
with England, it is because England has done something 
to annoy them. Whether it be worth while to specu- 
late further as to what this something is, or rather as 
to which of several assignable somethings it may be, is 
another matter. There is nearly always a sufficiency of 
unsettled “ questions” afloat between nations to afford 
abundant room for conjecture in cases of this kind, and 
Germany happens to be particularly well supplied in this 
res; at the present moment. Candid friends in France 
find no difficulty in running off a whole string of them, 
from the “ Dietrich incident” down to the “ Angra Pequeiia 
“affair” ; and though they of course exaggerate, as candid 
friends will, in speaking of the last matter as a subject of 
“ hot controversy between Berlin, Cologne, and London,” 
there is no denying that they all of them are, or have 
been, “ questions” of the kind which nations can quarrel 
about if they choose. What makes them so choose, how- 
ever, is generally something quite unconnected with the 
specific points of dispute; and, so far as their Govern- 
ments are concerned, the determining cause is very much 


more often an affair of purely personal pique on the 

of individual Ministers and statesmen than it would be 
quite agreeable to democratic vanity to admit. But, as 
regards liability to that form of difficulty, England, one 
regrets to think, is at present by no means favourably 
situated. Mr. Giapstone did not enter office on the best of 
terms with the Central European Powers; and he appears to 
have thought it well to indemnify himself for his abject apo- 
logy to Austria by pointedly ignoring the allied Empires 
to the utmost extent of the possibility of so doing in all 
matters of European concern. Himself the most sensitive 
of men and Ministers, he has a singular aptitude for offend- 
ing the susceptibilities of others. It is quite impossible, for 
instance, that Germany should feel highly flattered by any 
one incident connected with the Conference, from the stage 
at which the cut-and-dried Anglo French Agreement (or 
rather we should say, perhaps, the cut ment which de- 
composed before it could be got to dry) was submitted to 
the criticism of the Powers from the purely literary point 
of view, so to speak, down to the snubbing of Count 
Minster at the Conference itself. Germany, after all, is 
not a mere geographical expression ; it is hardly an exagge- 
ration to say that she has become a European Power of the 
first class ; and, when an English Minister conducts the whole 
of an importapt negotiation such as that which has just abor- 
tively concluded on the apparent assumption that the most 
powerful State and statesman in Europe may be left out of 
account until an agreement be concluded and then called 
on to formally approve it, he can hardly be surprised at 
having given offence. Lord Dersy is not exactly the type 
of the “haughty Foreign Minister,” but even he resented 
the cavalier presentment to him of the Berlin Memorandum 
by the Three Emperors’ League. 

Nor is this an opportune moment for Mr. Giapstone’s 
historical memory to have suffered its second singular lapse 
in the course of the same speech, and to have betrayed him 
into saying that “he was not sure whether it was known 
“which of two Great Powers” it was that before 1870 
“ contemplated the appropriation of Belgium.” Germany 
is firmly of opinion that it is very well known which of 
the two Great Powers alluded to it was; and it will un- 
doubtedly not sweeten the German temper to perceive that 
Mr. Giapstone’s recollections on this subject are no less con- 
fused than they are as to the order of succession between 
the two events of the bombardment and the destruction of 
Alexandria. We are, however, not aslamed to own our- 
selves among those old-fashioned politicians who think that 
the sentiments and intentions of individual statesmen still 
count for something in international affairs, and in nine 
cases out of ten fora good deal more than the “ majestic 
“ mind of nations,” who for long periods together decline 
to trouble their majestic minds about international affairs 
at all. We shall, therefore, be inclined to watch the pro- 
ceedings of Prince Bismarck, after his approaching inter- 
view with Count Katnoxy, with perhaps a little more in- 
tentness than it seems necessary to bestow on a perusal of 
the German newspapers. Acts, after all, still play a some- 
what more important part in the world than words; and 
Prince Bismarck will throw more light upon the prospect 
than could be shed in a score of leading articles by letting 
it be seen whether or not he means seriously to press upon 
the English Government the inconvenient and, indeed, un- 
friendly demand for a prompt liquidation of the Alexandrian 
indemnities, 


PENNY NUMBERS. 


| bs Macmillan’s Magazine an interesting writer criticizes, 
with a good deal of severity, the present condition of 
French and English fiction. To French novels it is objected 
that their authors know no decent limit in selection of 
topic, while Mr. James and Mr. Howe ts are gently re- 
proved for the “limitations” of their art. Where neither 
the limited nor the unlimited can quite please, where both 
the répas and the drepov are weighed (so to speak) and 
found wanting, it is not easy, perhaps, to conjecture where 
the diflicult critic would find his ideal. The subject of 
what is really desirable in fiction seems a good deal compli- 
cated at present. While one reviewer, while perhaps many 
reviewers, blame Mr. James and his imitators for their 
artificial limitations and reticences, another critic severely 
attacks the authog for his immorality, and discovers that 


‘The Portrait of a Lady is highly a ey !- While 


M. Davuper is being censured for his lack of edification, 
and while some of his critical friends are denouncing 
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edification as an unholy thing, and treason to art, M. 
Davpet himself makes it plain that he thinks his last book 
very didactic indeed, and fitted for youth, “at whom he 


“ especially dedicates him.” 


_ . In this turmoil of opinion, when artists aim at morality, 


and critics complain of the immorality of art, in this age 


when only the tendencies of the authors of the Lpic of | 


Hades and John Inglesant are absolutely unimpeachable, 
how sweet it is to fall back on the old sensational novel ! 
The reviewer in Macmillan’s Magazine writes of contem- 
porary fiction without once mentioning the friendly name 
of Fortuyf pu Boiscosey, without appearing to have dis- 
covered the existence of The Confidential Agent, and with- 
out reminding us that, in a world of disillusion, we have 
still the comfort and companionship of penny numbers. 

There are some who sneer at penny numbers—at penny 
numbers the cheap delight of nations, the consolation 
of toil, the open sesame to a world of inexpensive 
romance and inoffensive entertainment. The crowd of 
journals which now live chiefly by fiction is great; the 
names of most of these periodi are unknown to the 
serious children of culture. Yet they are read by a public 
compared to which the public even of Mr. Besant or 
Mr. Witt1am Brack is limited; and they must have an 
immense influence on public taste and on the character of 
the middle classes. The Pall Mall Gazette recently pub- 
lished an essay on the manufacture of penny numbers, 
“by a Manufacturer”; and concerning his revelations we 
shall have more to say. But we have expended a consider- 
able sum on penny numbers, and on the shilling novels of 
“The Family Storyteller” series, tales which have appeared 
in The Family Herald. One of these romances, The House 
on the Marsh, we can confidently recommend, as an absorb- 
ing example of the domestic sensational fiction, to every 
reader who likes a good story, well told. Who write these 
stories? Why do they hide their light from criticism under 
a bushel? Why do they seek the /fallentis semita vite, 
shun the three-volume form, and keep out of the way of 
criticism ? Among all the names of books and authors in 
the Family Herald series we only recognize one, “the 
“author of Old Myddelton’s Money.” If other books in 
this collection be at all near the level of The House on the 
Marsh, their authors might, at least, gain a little of the 
contemporary reputation which is dearer than gold even to 
humble workers in letters. 

The interest of penny numbers appears to centre chiefly 
in the heroine. This lady usually tells her own story, too 
often in Miss Brovcurton’s historic present. She is always 
lovely, always very young, always adventurous, and pos- 
sesses an extraordinary aplomb, and perfect science (of a 
somewhat barmaidenly type) in the art of flirtation. This 
is she that every milliner would wish to be. Yet her 

irers and the readers of her romance must have some 
tincture of literature. The characters quote Mr. Brown1na, 
they talk about contemporary art, and they really do seem 
to have capital taste in dress. Their love of music is absorb- 
ing, amd so learned that we cannot in the least follow their 
ecstasies over the works of their favourite composers. The 
grammar is usually not a bit worse than need be; the moral 
limitations imposed on the writers by their conscience, or 
their editors, demand our ethical respect. The question 
of art may be fought out by those about M. Zoua and 
M. E. pe Goncourt. The dear old atrocious earls and pro- 
fligate baronets are sparingly entered, though the, scheme 
of changing a child at nurse is still not thought unworthy 
of employment. Such appear to be the penny numbers of 
the period, greatly improved in style since Miss Brappon 
described their manufacture in The Doctor's Wife. 

While the penny numbers we have endured are thus 
harmless and sometimes interesting, we fear we have missed 
the imens composed by the * Manufacturer” of the 
Pali Mall Gazette. He says he once made a bride disappear 
from the very altar in the darkness caused by an eclipse of 
the sun. There was genius here, Yet the authors are only 
paid 3/. for 20,000 lines burning with the sacred fire of inven- 
tion. How they can afford to sell at this rate notions that 
(surely) M. Xavier DE Monrfpiy would pay dearly for, we 
cannot conjecture. “The 5/. is a, bait no literary manu- 
“ facturer of my acquaintance has ever grabbed,” says the 
writer of penny numbers. If this author forgets the names 
of. his characters, so have more famous writers forgotten, 
and two of the most successful of all cannot remember the 
colour of the eyes and hair of their heroines. Perhaps the 
“*Manufacturer’s” boasts and his confessions are not to be 
taken seriously, and his style, most certainly, is far below 


that of the penny numbers through which we have forced 
our way. The great riddle remains, Why do some novelists - 
win fame and money by books in three volumes, while other 
writers, just as clever, are content with obscurity and 3/. a 
volume 


COLONIAL FEDERATION. 


F two schemes of Colonial Federation which have been 

recently discussed, one may perhaps have an imme- 
diate result. The project of some indefinite kind of union 
between England and the Colonies has not assumed a 
practical shape. The speakers at the meeting which was 
lately held to discuss the question confined themselves to 
general aspirations for the attainment of results which are 
to follow from an undefined form of organization. The 
establishment of some kind of federal connexion among the 
Australian colonies would be a simpler undertaking, and 
the expediency of such a measure has now been affirmed by 
all, or nearly all, the local Legislatures. The unexpected 
unanimity of the colonists and their Governments, originat- 
ing in apprehension of a common danger, may perhaps 
become less complete when the occasion has passed away. 
The alarm which was naturally felt when the French 
Government first proposed its new system of penal trans- 
portation is more likely to diminish than to increase. 
M. Ferry’s late explanations may be thought to attenuate 
the mischief, and to indicate a partial change of policy. The 
French Minister now proposes to send the worst criminals 
to Cayenne; and he is sanguine enough to hope that, with 
the deportation of a few thousand persons of bad character, 
the number of French convicts will become rapidly less. 
The remonstrances of the English Government have evi- 
dently produced some impression, and the Colonies may 
naturally expect further modifications of the original 
scheme. Extreme irritation is generally followed by re- 
action, and probably a certain indifference may take the 
place of the indignant protests which have been addressed 
to the Colonial Office. 

Lord Dersy’s declaration that federal union must be a 
condition precedent of the annexations which were demanded 
by the Colonies has been in a certain sense justified by 
the eager acquiescence of the different Governments in the 
suggestion. The several Ministers who happened to have 
met at Sydney for another purpose at once agreed among 
themselves on an elaborate plan of Federation, and agreed 
to submit it to their respective Parliaments. The project 
has now been formally approved by the Colonies, and it only 
awaits for its establishment the authority of the Imperial 
Parliament. The Government has, as might have been ex- 
pected from Lord Dersy’s share in the proposed measure, 
agreed to recommend that the scheme should be sanctioned. 
No opposition was anticipated from any political party, and 
the necessary Act would probably have been passed but 
for the accidental collapse of all the business of the Session. 
It may perhaps be allowable to doubt the expediency of so 
easy and so sudden a measure of organic legislation. It 
has always seemed probable that the Australian Colonies 
would ultimately enter into federal relations ; and English 
statesmen have for some time past desired to imitate as far 
as possible the experiment of the American Union. The 
attempt has hitherto succeeded in the Dominion of Canada ; 
but its failure at the Cape was in a great measure caused 
by premature urgency. The argument for Federation, which 
was founded on supposed necessity of combination for de- 
fence against the natives of South Africa, has no appli- 
cation to the circumstances of the Australian Colonies, and 
it is not evident that the mother-country has anything 
to gain by accelerating their union. Domestic legislation 
for the exclusion of suspected French immigrants might 
have been sufficiently facilitated by concert for the imme- 
diate purpose. It is true that the establishment of sub- 
colonial settlements in the islands of the Pacific might 
require the resources of a powerful Federation ; but it is not 
yet known that the English Government will permit so 
novel an arrangement. When the proposal of federal 
union is more deliberately considered, it is not improbable 
that unforeseen differences may arise on questions of detail. 
If no change of opinion takes place, the Colonies may con- 
fidently reckon on the assent of Parliament. Whether the 
colonial relation can be more easily maintained with great 
communities than with many separate dependencies is a 
question which ought perhaps not to affect the present deci- 
sion. If the Colonies are at any future time admitted to a 
share in the government of the Empire, large groups of 
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federated provinces would probably be more competent 
than minor constituent ies to discharge their novel 
duties. 

The more ambitious measure which was indistinctly con- 
templated by the promoters of the late meeting appears at 
present to be wholly impracticable. The preliminary objec- 
tion that union with other communities on equal terms 
would be incompatible with the English Constitution is 
fatal, unless it can be removed. All those who have con- 
sidered the subject agree that the control of domestic affairs 
must be reserved to the several Legislatures, and especially 
to the English Parliament. If foreign relations were to be 
regulated by Federal representatives, the omnipotence of 
Parliament, which is the most remarkable characteristic of 
the Constitution, would cease to exist. In Canada, in Ger- 
many, and on a larger scale in the United States, the fanc- 
tions of the central Legislature and of the local Assemblies 
are so defined as to cause no insurmountable difficulty ; but 
neither Congress nor the Parliament of the Dominion is, 
‘like the English Parliament, supreme. It is no hardship 
on the Legislatures of Bavaria or Saxony that they are pro- 
hibited from meddling with international politics. An 
English Parliament of which the powers were checked and 
interpreted by a federal judicature would have abdicated 
its most important functions. The Union with Scotland 
would have been impossible if the measure had in- 
volved the continuance of the Scottish Parliament as 
a local Legislature. The less successful Union with Ire- 
land was rendered necessary by the claim to independ- 
ence which the Irish Parliament had in 1782 asserted 
during a time when the English Government was oppressed 
by difficulty and disaster. If Home Rule were conceded, 
no treaty or statute would be effectual to secure the 
harmonious co-operation of an Irish Legislature with the 
Imperial Parliament. It was possible in the successive. 
arrangements which produced the United Kingdom to solve 
the difficulty by giving the annexed communities their 
proper share of representation. Distance and other cir- 
cumstances would prevent the admission into the Imperial 
Parliament of delegates from the Colonies. The experiment 
has been tried in France with little success. The more 
powerful English Colonies would not be satisfied with any 
share of representation which they would be likely to 
obtain. 

It may be possible to do something towards the consoli- 
dation of the Colonial Empire by the more direct recognition 
of agents who might act as diplomatic representatives of 
the Colonies, and who might perhaps form the nucleus 
of consultative Councils, and ultimately of organizations 
which cannot be at present foreseen. Sagacious statesmen 
will cultivate the loyal sentiment which in ordinary times 

revails in the English-speaking colonies; and they have 
aren by frequent experience the prudence of avoiding 
all collision with their jealous regard for their own inde- 
pendence. Attachment to the Crown and the Empire, 
though it is perfectly genuine when it is not interrupted, 
seems to disappear in a moment if colonists suspect any in- 
terference with their cherished rights of responsible govern- 
ment. As no English Minister really entertains any de- 
sign of encroachment, colonial susceptibilities may perhaps 
gradually abate. It has long since been found necessary to 
submit to the enactment of tariffs which hamper English 
trade, and in one or two cases differential legislation in 
favour of foreign trade has been seriously discussed. There 
is no doubt that the almost unlimited elasticity of the 
colonial bond has saved it from disruption. Any attempt 
to draw it tighter by federal contrivances would renew 
the strain which was judiciously and indeed necessarily re- 
laxed during the last generation. It would be difficult 
to prosecute common action with Governments which 
habitually refuse the smallest favours to the Imperial 
Government. Two or three years ago, when the fantastic 
project of bringing Cerewayo. to England was first pro- 
posed, it was discovered that the Act of the Cape Parlia- 
ment under which he was detained in custody would cease 
to be operative if he were removed from the colony. The 
High Commissioner, under instructions from the Colonial 
Office, requested an alteration and extension of the Act; 
but the local Ministers refused even to recommend to their 
Parliament a measure which was proposed for the conveni- 
ence of the Government at home. 

The agitation which has been caused in Australia by 
French penal legislation may perhaps in its consequences” 
tend to cement their connexion with the mother-country. 


For diplomatic purposes, and in the prospect of possible | 


collisions, the Colonies require the support and assistance 
of the Imperial Government. They are probably satis- 
fied with the vigorous advocacy of their cause by Lord 
GRANVILLE and Lord Lyons; and they are fully aware 
that they would have had no opportunity of making 
effective remonstrances on their own behalf. The pre- 
parations which they have lately made for the defence of 
their coasts and harbours have been cordially assisted by the 
Admiralty ; and it is not impossible that some agreement 
may hereafter be made for securing to the Colonies in case 
of need naval aid. Mr. Giapstone announces the estab- 
lishment of a Protectorate over a part of New Guinea which 
lies outside the territory claimed by the Government of the 
Netherlands. The Australian Colonies have agreed to con- 
tribute 15,000/. a year to the expense of the administration, 
which will be exercised by the Imperial Government, The 
arrangement seems to be highly judicious; and it may, 
perhaps, serve as a ent for future measures of 
the same kind. If the French Government wishes to 
extend its power in the Southern Pacific, it has been 
ill advised in provoking a quarrel with the communities 
which must hereafter become the dominant Power in those 
regions. Perhaps the threatened danger may have beer 
exaggerated in the colonial imagination. French convicts, 
discharged or having escaped from custody, may from time 
to time possibly become locally troublesome ; but difference 
of language will prevent them from forming combinations 
with local adventurers and outlaws, Any colony which 
may be incommoded by their visits will have full power to 
pass laws to exclude them from its territory; and at 
present all the neighbouring communities are ready to 
concur in the necessary legislation. The character and 
credit of the Australian Colonies cannot be affected by a 
small admixture of the refuse of a foreign population, It 
was principally for the purpose of removing the stigma 
which attached to colonies receiving convicts that trans- 
portation was prohibited. 


DANGERS OF THE RAILWAY. 


| the present month the passenger traffic on the rail- 
ways is at its height. During this summer the receipts 
of the Companies may be expected to be unusually high, as 
large numbers of people who habitually spend their holi- 
days on the Continent are kept in England by fear of 
the cholera. Not only are many persons deterred from 
going abroad for this reason, but a considerable number 
of foreigners are said to have taken refuge at English 
watering-places. They could hardly find safer retreats from 
disease of all kinds; for, taken as a whole, the sanitary 
condition of these places is in admirable order. With the 
increase of traflic, however, it must be expected that there 
will be some increase of risk; and, as trains are more 
heavily laden now than at any other time of year, more 
people are liable to suffer from any accidents that may 
occur. Colonel Ricn’s report on the Downton accident, 
which happened on the 3rd of last June on the London 
and South-Western Railway, illustrates some of the dan- 
gers which arise from increased traflic and accelerated 
trains. The mishap is shown to have been caused by the 
train haying been run at too great a speed over a weak 
road. Complaints of the general nt of this 
line have long been frequent, and we are glad to find 
that the uniform experience of those who travel by it 
has been officially and emphatically confirmed by the 
Board of Trade. Since last September, according to the 
report, three passenger trains on this line have run off the 
rails. In the first case the last coach in the train proved 
to be badly made, and, owing simply to its faulty construe- 
tion, left the track. In the second case, as in the Downton 
accident, not only were the carriages of bad quality, but 
they were driven at express speed over a bad road. And, 
to make matters worse, the Company is also now officially 
convicted of habitual bad driving. A more damaging 
and at the same time a more thoroughly just verdict has 
never been passed on any Railway Company. That it 
should be needful to call upon the directors “‘to make a 
“thorough examination of their system and stock, to 
“ classify their drivers, to classify their stock, to i 

“ their several lines and parts of their system, and to clas- 
“ sify their trains,” is proof positive that the public has been 
for years complaining of substantial grievances and not of 
those chance inconveniences which occur from tinre to time 
on the best-managed lines. Apart from the risk to life and 
limb, a traveller on this line has always had to make up his 
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mind to be uncomfortable. Even when the train is fitted 
with all the appliances for safety which science can devise, 
they appear to be often left unused. One of the accidents 
referred to was due to the fact that the train had no 
continuous brake ; and in another, where the train was 
fitted with a continuous automatic air-brake, the driver did 
not take the trouble to see that it was in working order 
before leaving the terminus. For one case of this kind 
that comes to light there must be multitudes of which 
nothing is known. 

It is satisfactory to see that the Board of Trade, acting 
on Colonel Ricn’s report, has addressed an energetic re- 
monstrance to the directors. “A complete reform” is 
called for, and the significant hint is given that the re- 
forms should be undertaken at “an early date.” All 
people, railway directors included, agree in words that it 
is iniquitous that the lives of the public should be sacri- 
ficed to the dividends of the shareholders. The Companies 
make their profits and hold their legal powers on the 
understanding that due care shall be taken of the public 
safety. Persistent and wilful negligence on their part will 
call for, and justify, the active interference of Parliament. 
It is more than a speculative question whether in gross 
cases the directors should not be made more personally 
responsible than they are at present. When an accident is 
due to the negligence of a guard or pointsman, he may be 
sent to prison. But when a system certain to produce loss 
of life is maintained by a Company, the directors get off 
scot-free. It is small satisfaction to know that the Company 
pays in money for its negligence. No money payment can 
possibly make good the loss of life and the permanent injury 
to health which result from railway accidents. It may be 
that, in some cases where the profits of the Company are 
already small, the large cost of a thorough reform, both 
in the rolling-stock and in the permanent road, would 
make it impossible for the Company to pay its way. 
But this is a matter of total indifference to the public 
at large. They have aright to demand that, at whatever 
cost to shareholders, they shall be carried by the Companies 
with all practicable safety; and if the law as it stands does 
not suffice to secure this result, fresh legislation must be 
called for. Nor is the South-Western the only railway 
Company which suggests the need of vigorous and drastic 
reforms. 

It is not invariably, however, that the traveller is the 
victim. There is a practice, to which tourists in excursion 
trains are said to be addicted, but which may be often 
witnessed in first-class carriages of ordinary trains among 

rsons who ought to know better, of throwing empty 

ttles out of the carriage windows. Within three days 
two such cases are reported in the Zimes, in which one 
man in the employment of the Company has been most 
seriously injured and another has had a narrow escape. A 
correspondent writes to say that in travelling in the Con- 
tinental express from Dover he saw a bottle thrown from 
the window of a first-class carriage which broke in pieces at 
the foot of a platelayer, narrowly missing him. And 
another correspondent, two days later, gives an account of a 
shocking accident due to the same practice. A bottle was 
thrown out of a train near Lewes, and a workman employed 
on the line was terribly cut about the head and face. He 
was reported to be lying on Tuesday in a dangerous state at 
the Lewes Infirmary, and for aught we know may be now 
dead. It would seem incredible that a sane person could 
have the recklessness to throw anything solid out of the 
window of a moving train unless it were a fact so often 
witnessed. This is assuredly one of the cases in which 
thoughtlessness should be treated as a criminal offence. 
Even educated people—of whom we have seen some guilty 
of this carelessness—seem not to take the trouble to reflect 
that it is more dangerous to throw a bottle out of a train 
running at the rate of forty miles an hour than it is to toss 
it into the dustbin. The fact that the speed of the train 
has something to do with the striking-force of the bottle, 
and the fact also that inoffending citizens may be within 
striking reach, are obviously not present to their minds 
when they project the missile from the window. But these 
are some of those truths which it is necessary to bring home 
to people’s intelligence (or to what passes for such) by 
practical methods. The mutual courtesy to be observed by 
those who share the same railway-carriage should not pre- 
vent the prompt interference of any one who sees a fellow- 
passenger indulging in this dangerous trick ; and the law 
ought to deal as sharply with such passengers as it should 

with equally thoughtless directors. 


PATENT MEDICINES. 


ieee the failures of the Session just closed, few are 
more to be regretted than that of the attempts to put 
the Patent Medicine Stamp Act on a different footing. Its 
absolute repeal has been again and again urged by the 
highest medical authorities. The British Medical Association 
at the close of its annual meeting this year, held at Belfast, 
passed a strong resolution on the subject. It asserts that, 
if a medicine is‘useful, it should not be taxed ; and that the 
Act, as recently interpreted, promises greatly to impede the 
importation and use of foreign medicines, especially in 
hospital practice. The point of this complaint lies in the 
fact that many vegetable drugs—alkaloids particularly—are 
prepared from plants which do not come to perfection in 
this country. No doubt some drugs are best made here; 
bat, to quote from a letter by “A Member of the Royal 
“College of Physicians” which appeared in the Zimes of the 
7th instant, and has led toa prolonged correspondence, a very 
large number are concocted from plants which must be used 
fresh; and in many instances the peculiarities of climate 
and geological formation render certain foreign drugs more 
useful than those of home growth. Foreign drugs appear 
to be absolutely prohibited by the Act of 1812, which is 
still in force, although seventy years ago, and much less, 
medical science hardly existed in the modern sense of the 
term, and doctors could do nothing but try experiments 
with drugs and medicines of which they did not know the 
properties, in the attempt to treat diseases of which they 
did not know the origin. At present there are, no doubt, 
many very innocuous preparations in existence, from the 
ingenious puffing of which the vendors and inventors draw 
large fortunes. The example of Hoxtoway is too well 
known to be worth citing. But, in addition to such pills 
as his and others, which are of an innocent, if not precisely 
of a very useful, character, there are hundreds of prepa- 
rations containing deadly poisons which are puffed ex- 
pressly on the ground of their having Government sanction. 
Here are the words quoted from an advertisement :— 
“In consequence of the many imitations of this medi- 
“cine, particular attention is directed to the English 
“ Government Stamp.” The “Member of the Royal Col- 
“ lege of Physicians” deserves public thanks for keeping 
this question up. As he says, these astute traders make 
the public pay the tax, and represent that they, in order to 
protect themselves and their much-loved clients, have in- 
voked the aid of Her Masesty’s Commissioners, who have 
carefully examined the medicine in question, and as earnest of 
their approval have affixed an official stamp. Unquestionably 
this is the aspect these advertisements present to the unedu- 
cated and inexperienced mind, and in one department alone 
there is, as we pointed out some months ago, a terribly high 
mortality consequent on the ignorant administration of opiates 
to little children. Strange as it may appear, the Act still 
in force was passed in order both to increase the revenue 
during the war with Napoteon Bonaparte and to discourage 
the importation of French goods. Now that both the British 
Medical Association and the Pharmaceutical Society have 
pronounced so strongly against this antiquated Act, there 
can be no excuse for leaving it unrepealed. There is, of 
course, a small loss of revenue to be apprehended ; but there 
are a hundred less harmful ways in which a similar sum 
may be raised.. Mr. Cuitpers stated in the House of 
Commons on Friday week that the stamp at present brings 
in 160,000l., and that he could hold out no hope of a repeal 
of the tax. This, if correctly reported, was curious language 
to use, the more so as he went on to say that he had applied to 
the Board of Inland Revenue for information on the subject, 
which he promised to study with care. The object of study- 
ing with care the operation of a tax which he holds out no 
hope of repealing is not very clear. With regard to the 
Government sanction, supposed by most people to be 
implied by the stamp, Mr. CuitpErs suggested that the 
French practice, according to which the stamping authority 
expressly disclaims a guarantee, might possibly be followed 
with advantage. It is very improbable that such a dis- 
claimer would have much or any weight. The buyer 
would only say, It is all very well to disclaim responsibility, 
but why then the stamp? In short, though Mr. CuiLpErs 
can hold out no hope at preseat, two things may happen ; 
he may be made to hold out hope, or he may not remain 
for ever in office. To quote once more from the corre- 
spondent of the Times, the statute of 1812 “ is a snare to 
* the public and a disgrace to the nation.” 
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AUSTRALIANS AT THE OVAL, 


URPRISES are the soul of the pleasure of cricket, 
and surely there never was such a team as the Austra- 
lians for causing surprises. The meanest Eleven that meets 
them need not despair, the mightiest may not presume. 
They were well beaten in a capital match by Kent. Lord 
Harris was rewarded at last for his energy and perseverance. 
As captain and top-scorer he contributed very much to a 
most satisfactory success. Then Gloucestershire scored over 
three hundred against the Colonists, and in the second innings 
put on 230fortwo wickets. True it is that Mr. SporrorTH 
and Mr, Patmer were allowed to have a holiday from 
bowling that Saturday afternoon. On Sunday, of course, 
they rested, and came like giants refreshed to the Oval 
on Monday morning. It was the hottest day in all the 
year,so hot that workmen were permitted to rest from 
their noonday toils and soldiers took a siesta. The English 
Eleven, however, had “to labour ‘neath the sun,” as the 
hymn says, and a terribly laborious day they passed. The 
wicket had been specially cherished for this occasion ; 
the Australians won the toss, and, apparently, the heat took 
_all the “ devil” out of the bowling. Prats was there; but 
quantum mutatus ab illo Peate, who overthrew the Colonial 
stumps at Lord’s. ULyetr was present in the body; but 
where were the unerring length balls which battered the 
batsman’s fingers in July, when they did not knock over 
the wicket, or spring devious, an easy catch from the corner 
of the bat? The fielding was by no means bad. If Mr. 
Morpocu was missed three or four times, if Mr. McDonnELL 
was dropped in the long field, if Mr. Scorr also had a let- 
off or two, such accidents will occur in tropical weather and 
in long innings. The Colonists had nota bit more than 
their fair share of luck, nothing like so much as they 
enjoyed when one of them gave four chances off three con- 
secutive balls. An ideal batter’s wicket, an ideal batter’s day, 
and the terrible equatorial heat, all were against our bowlers. 
Mr. Grace, perhaps, did not bowl enough, as his analysis 
seems to show ; but there was no lack of variety. Every man 
in the team bowled ; Mr. Grace fielded at every point of the 
ground ; and relief only came when Mr. ALrrep Lytre.ton 
took the ball and gave Mr. Grace the gloves. When 
the telegraph on Tuesday morning showed 365 for three 
wickets, the affair began to look mythical. There are 365 
days in the year; the sun was the hero of the match, and 
Professor GUBERNATIS would have had some excuse for re- 
solving the event into a solar fable. Mr. Murpocn’s 
innings of 211 was probably the best he ever played. He 
did not score rapidly; but his patient skill was quite 
amazing. Mr. Scorr and Mr. are more taking 
batters to watch; but Mr. Murpocn has quite confirmed 
his reputation as the best bat who plays beneath the 
Southern Cross. We do not place him above Mr. Grace or 
Mr. Sreet; either of them, against the English bowling, 
might have done as well, and more rapidly. 

The English innings, on the whole, was creditable. To 
make 346 against bowlers perfectly fresh (for none of them 
got many runs), and on a wicket worn by two days’ play 
and beginning to grow treacherous, was a considerable 
feat. Mr. Grace’s “run out” was a real misfortune ; he 
was playing in his best manner, and, had the umpire’s 
verdict been different, we might even have matched the 
Australian total. But the Surrey mob which howled at 
an honest umpire, for the self-denying expression of his 
opinion, has been corrupted by our modern political 
methods. We now act as if howling and bawling, on the 

of the ignorant, was proof positive as against the asser- 
mu of qualified judges. The Surrey mob, in fact, made a 
“ demonstration,” and a very disgraceful one. Mr. Grace's 
ill luck here, we may remember, compensates for what 
certainly seemed his good luck when the umpire at Lord’s 
ve him “not out” in the match between Australians and 

.C.C. On that occasion the Australians showed temper 
and objected to the umpire. We do not hear that they 
objected to Putten, who gave Mr. Grace out at the Oval. 
Mr. Sreet played excellently till he was 1b.w.—a 
malady most incident, we fear, to his style of defence. 
In his great innings for England at Lord’s he several times 
seemed in danger of the judgment of “leg before.” Bartow 
fell a victim to the first ball he received, which played 
treacherously. The honours of the innings go to Scorron 
for the immaculate defence through which he contributed 
go, and to Mr. W. W. Reap for unrivalled hitting at 
the rate of about fifty runs an hour. Probably some of his 
comrades would have done well to hit out also, though 


defence seemed the wiser policy. On reviewing the match 
we cannot but observe the weakness of the English bowling. 
Perhaps ATTEWELL might have been tried instead of Barnes. 
Mr. CurtsToPHERSON was playing inan “ Uppingham Rovers” 
match, and bowled with so little success that probably his 
presence would have made little difference. On the whole, 
we fancy that England would generally beat Australia at 
Lord’s, while Australia’s day always dawns on the Oval. At 
Lord’s, however, players are treated with courtesy ; whereas 
at the Oval they are compelled to witness our political 
manners and “a popular demonstration.” 


FRANCE. 


A= a brief, noisy, and altogether most unimpressive 
Session, the Revision Congress has come to an end. 
Its labours, it is true, have been in a certain sense by no 
means without value; but the sense in which they are 
valuable is hardly one in which French Republicans in 
general can much care to contemplate them. The Congress 
has served for little more than to demonstrate the general 
indifference of the French public to proposals of consti- 
tutional change, and by consequence the solemn futility of 
setting to work an elaborate machinery which presupposes 
a totally different temper of the popular mind in order to 
make it worth putting in operation. It is difficult to 
determine which of the two was the more calculated to 
reduce the Congress to a farce—the open avowal of 
M. Ferry that he was undertaking the Revision because 
the country did not care for it, and the Legislature could 
therefore approach it calmly and exempt from external 
pressure, or the “ traffic,” as M. CLémenceav called it, 
by which the two branches of the Legislature agreed to 
limit their freedom of action when clothed with their 
full Congressional powers. To be sure there seemed 
at the outset to be some probability that an engage- 
ment of this kind entered into beforehand might fail 
to be respected after the Congress met. A formidable 
minority had avowed their intention of doing their ut- 
most to upset it, and there was always a chance that 
in an unwieldy body of eight hundred Deputies and 
Senators the majority might get out of hand. The event, 
however, has proved these apprehensions to be unfounded. 
The two Chambers stuck to their bargain of limita- 
tion, and the work of revision was carried out on the 
narrowly-restricted lines agreed upon. Upon this result 
the country is no doubt to be congratulated, from the 
practical point of view ; but it would be idle to deny that 
the dictates of political moderation have been, in this 
case, only observed at the expense of what may be called 
constitutional logic. M. Cifmenceav’s denunciation of 
this preliminary contract between the two Chambers was 
addressed to deaf ears ; but the theoretical soundness of 
his position appears to us indisputable. His appeal to 
the “higher rights of universal suffrage” as overruling 
the obligation of private promises cannot possibly be re- 
presented as a mere piece of democratic clap-trap. The 
case is emphatically one in which the “ rights of universal 
“ suffrage,” if they possess any recognised validity at all, 
are supreme. If the constitution of a Congress is to be 
regarded as having any meaning whatever—if the revising 
powers of such a body are to be anything but the merest 
sham, the contract entered into between the Senate and the 
Chamber was clearly ultra vires. Neither Senator nor 
Deputy could possess the right to bind himself in his 
capacity as a member of the Congress. The mere fact of his 
representative character in his original capacity does not 
entitle him to presume an authority from his constituents 
to conclude any such contract. Were it otherwise, the 
Constitution would have provided for its own revision by 
the two branches of the Legislature sitting separately. The 
appointment of a Congress for such a purpose becomes 
an absurdity unless the members of this body are to be 
regarded as receiving coincidently with its assembling a 
fresh commission from the country to deliberate and 
decide upon constitutional changes; and the delivery of 
such a commission, of course, presup unfettered free- 
dom of deliberation and decision on the part of those who 
receive it. 

The conclusion of the Congress will have the effect of 
defining the situation between France and China, which is 
at present somewhat obscure. That a state of war has been 
in fact created by the two Powers by the Kelung affair is 
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of course indisputable; but the extent to which the two 
parties are prepared to recognize the relation of belligerency 
and to prosecute warlike operations forthwith remains at 
present uncertain. The recent proceedings of Admiral 
Lxspfs are in particular a little difficult to explain. Accord- 
ing to the latest semi-official account, the French Admiral, 
after silencing the battery which had opened fire upon him, 
“ thought it advisable, by way of precaution, to spike the 
“‘ Chinese cannon, and landed a company of blue jackets for 
“the purpose,” who, having accomplished it, returned to 
the ships. Thus the French, while continuing their blockade 
of Kelung, have not yet occupied it, though the special 
reasons for their forbearance do not yet appear. Mean- 
while, four of their ships remain at anchor at the mouth of 
the Shanghai river, with a view to supporting, if necessary, 
the demands of M. PatenOrre, who is still at Shanghai; while 
Admiral Courset, with the remainder of the squadron, re- 
tains his position before Foochow. On the whole, the 
situation is so singular a one that nobody can be surprised 
at its having given rise to unfavourable rumours as to 
what has actually happened before Kelung. One such 
rumour was current in the lobbies of the Chamber on 
Thursday last, where it was affirmed that, not only had the 
flagship of Admiral Lespés sustained serious damage during 
the bombardment, but that the French on landing had been 
driven back. It was actually said, indeed, that they had even 
failed to accomplish the ostensible purpose of their landing— 
the spiking of the enemy’s guns. Another circumstance 
which lends colour to reports of this kind is the growing con- 
fidence of the Chinese at what they evidently regard as the 
extreme inaction of the French—a confidence which threatens 
to make Formosa a very unsafe residence for Europeans at 
the present juncture. 

Meanwhile M. Ferry has made his expected application 
for a new Vote of Credit, and a brisk debate upon his 
entire policy since the conclusion of the Treaty of Tientsin 
has been the result. He was, in particular, vigorously 
handled by M. Raout Dvvat, in a speech much applauded 
by the Opposition, and in which he dwelt with especial 
insistance on the responsibility of the Government for the 
Lang Son affair. Li Hunc Cuane, M. Duvat contended, 
had not given his consent to the dates said to have 
been fixed for’ the evacuation of the fortresses; and the 
French action was, under these circumstances, indefensi- 
ble. M. Ferry’s reply to these charges may be easily 
imagined ; it would be hard, indeed, if a plausible case 
could not be made out against the Chinese Government on 
a question capable at least of being represented as one of 
diplomatic regularity. According to M. Ferry, the dates 
fixed for the evacuation had been accepted, on behalf of 
China, at any rate in such form as to make the treaty 
binding in diplomatic etiquette ; and he urged that, if Li 
Hune Cuana had not dared to sign the acceptance or 
submit the treaty to his Government, the dates in question 
were perfectly well known by common report to the Court 
of Pekin. Under such circumstances General Muitxor, 
M. Ferry maintained, was quite justified in his action; 
while the subsequent proceedings of the French Govern- 
ment derived ample warrant from the delays and evasions 
of the Tsung-li-Yamen in the matter of the French 
demand of an indemnity and of guarantees for the faithful 
execution of the Treaty of Tientsin. The patience of 
France having been worn out by the inexhaustible shifts 
of China, Admiral Lesrfés had at last received orders to 
destroy the Chinese defensive works on the island of 
Formosa. This, however, according to the French Minister, 
is-not war; it is merely “a pledge” taken by France 
for the execution of Chinese engagements, an expression, 
however, which we should regard as more applicable if 
Admiral Lespfs had taken possession of and held Kelung, 
instead of only disabling its defences. It is to be presumed, 
however, that the next “pledge” acquired by M. Ferry 
will be. the actual seizure and occupation of a Chinese 
port, it being by means of a series of such operations 
that he has always declared his intention of bringing China 
to her senses. So far as European nations are concerned, 
this mode of. procedure, assuming of course that the 
ports are judiciously selected, will be, at any rate, prefer- 
able to that of open war ; only, of course, the question is 
whether the Chinese may not in that event prefer and 

recipitate a form of hostilities more likely to bring France 
foto collision with other Powers. One sentence in M. 
‘Ferry’s speech undoubtedly deserves notice—his descrip- 
tion, namely, of the Tonquin expedition as “one of the 
‘# grandest things of the age.” 


that is really the mode | 


in which M. Ferry regards it, and if so ridiculous a view 
of it is or can be made popular among his countrymen, the 
danger with which its developments may threaten the world 
of European commerce will be sensibly increased. 4 


— 


THE SESSION. 


HE Session now close on its end can be’ described in a word. 
It has been wholly futile. This Parliament has commonly 
met to pass one Bill, but in the spring and summer of the present 
year it has not produced even a single successful Ministerial measure. 
One useful Bill, the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, has been 
carried, but it was forced on the Cabinet by the Opposition and 
the less dependent part of their own supporters. The time of the 
Houses has been nearly equally divided between trying to get at 
the truth about the varying phases of the Egyptian difficulty and 
discussing the Representation of the People Bill. At the end of 
seven months our military and diplomatic exertions in Egypt have 
produced as net result an increase of disorder in that country and 
a dangerous international question. The policy which has led to 
this shameful failure has been criticized by the Opposition in 
face of a Government majority which disapproves of the conduct 
of its chiefs, but supports them for the greater good of the J 
The Franchise Bill, as it is called, has ended in a hollow domestic 
agitation. If the Session has been comparatively free from noisy 
scandals, it can show a fair list of smaller squabbles. As this was 
the second Session held since the passing of the famous Procedure 
Rules in the autumn of 1882, it may now be taken as proved that 
they are a'so among the many Ministerial failures. The Oléture 
has never been used, though, or rather because, only the Irish 
members, as might have been foreseen, have afforded any excuse 
for applying it. There has been no repetition of last year’s partial 
success of the Grand Committees, The plague of questions has 
been as virulent as ever, and an unprecedented number of nights 
has been spent over Supply. 

Parliament met on the 5th of February to listen toaS from 
the Throne calling for its attention to various measures destined to 
come to nothing, congratulating it on diplomatic successes which 
have since turned out to be failures, and giving it soothing assur- 
ances as to the steps taken to settle Egypt which were proved to 
be nonsense before midnight. Both Houses were at once occupied 
with the affairs of Egypt. At that moment General Gordon was 
on his way to Khartoum, whither he had been “despatched to 
report on the best means of giving effect to the resolution of the 

edive to withdraw from the interior of the Soudan.” ‘This was 

the official version of the fact that the Ministry had been fright- 
ened by the defeat of Hicks Pasha at the close of last year, and 
had put pressure on Tewfik to make him evacuate the fortified 
posts from Wady Halfa to Gondokoro, General Gordon was 
chosen to effect this operation forty-eight hours after the Govern- 
ment had decided to remove him from the active list of the British 
army, on the ground that, as he had formerly done great things in 
the Soudan when he had means to work with, he would overcome 
a new and far greater difficulty with no meansat all. On the RedSea 
coast a lieutenant of the Mahdi named Osman Digna was threaten- 
ing the Keyptian isons at Sinkat and Tokar. Baker Pasha 
had marched from Trinkitat to raise the siege of these places with 
a force of undrilled Nubians and unwilling policemen. Lower 

rypt was in disorder, with a hybrid administration working 
under an ill-defined English supervision. Votes of Censure on the 
Ministry were at once moved in both Houses, The debate in the 
Lords ran its natural course, but in the Commons it was brought 
to a premature end by the untimely arrival of an inevitable 
of news during the dinner-hour. While Mr‘ Bourke was criticizing 
the Ministry for its failure “to place the affairs of Egypt on a 
sound footing,” it was announced that Baker Pasha’s so-called 
army had been attacked on the march, and had fled before a fourth 
of its number of resolute Arab fanatics. The scheme to relieve 
Sinkat and Tokar had utterly broken down, and Ministers, not 
having made their minds up what to do, thought it better 
for once to preserve a judicious silence. A thin and puzzled 
House rejected Mr. Bourke’s amendment on the spur of the 
moment by 77 yotes to 20. The subsequent course of events on 
the western shore of the Red Sea has been very characteristic of 
the Ministerial policy. On the 11th of February Tewfik Bey, the 
gallant Circassian defender of Sinkat, was driven by want of pro- 
visions to attempt the difficult task of cutting his way to the sea. 
He and his men perished in battle, and then the English Cabinet 
set about saving him in what would have been the effectual wa 
if it had been chosen in time. A British expeditionary force a 
lected, under command of General Graham, at Suakim about the 
21st of February, and on ‘the last day of the month an Arab 
army was defeated at El Teb. On the 13th of March Osman Digna 
‘was routed with terrible slaughter, after an action in which one 
division of the British force was in serious for a short 
time: Later on the Arab leader fled without serious resistance 
before General Graham, and then the expedition was withdrawn. 
Since then a small garrison, mostly naval, has been kept at 
Suakim, to in nightly skirmishes with the unsubdued 
Osman Digna, who persistently worries the outposts. 

After the collapse of the debate on Mr. Bourke’s amendment, 
the state of Egypt was again discussed in the House of Com- 
mons until the 20th of February, when a majority of 49 voted 
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that there was no ground for censuring the Ministry. If the 
sense of members was to be gathered from their speeches, their votes 
did not in the least represent their convictions. Many influential 
supporters of the Ministry condemned its policy; but they voted 
for it because, after all, it is a Cabinet of the Liberal party. On 
many subsequent occasions during the Session the same scene has 
been repeated. In one form or another the Egyptian question has 
continued to occupy Parliament down to the very last. hen- 
ever it has come up, one section of the majority has blamed the 
Government for doing too little and another for doing too much ; 
but both have given it sufficient support to defeat the Opposition. 
Its majorities have been below their full strength, but they have 
served the turn. The subjects of debate have been twofold. In 
the first there has been the question of General Gordon’s expedi- 
tion to the Soudan. By the 21st of February the General had 
reached Khartoum, and had begun by wiping off the debts of the 
taxpayers, emptying the prisons, burning the curbaches, and dis- 
missing the Khedive’s Governor. These measures produced some 
not unnatural enthusiasm among the gratified citizens, and for a 
moment Mr. Gladstone seemed to have succeeded. He had tried 
to see whether the work of an army could not be done more 
cheaply by—to use the cant phrase of the day—the magnetic in- 
fluence of a single man. To the more credulous of his supporters 
it was obvious for a week or so that he was right. Then the facts 
of the case began to be heard of. The Mahdi was not in the least 
touched by the joy of the impecunious inhabitants of Khartoum. 
He declined to be satisfied with the title of Emir of Kordofan offered 
him by General Gordon, and even urged on the English officer 
the obvious oe of becoming a Mahometan. Then it was 
learned that General Gordon had found it necessary to recognize the 
existing rights of slave-owners, and to make it very plain to every- 
body that England had no intention of interfering with the natural 
course of events. In short, he told the strict truth in his undiplo- 
matic way, to the indescribable annoyance of a Ministry which 
felt that some shading was needed. It was perfectly in keeping 
with this that he should have appointed Zebehr Pasha, his old 
slave-hunting enemy, as Governor in the Soudan. As the Egyp- 
tian force was to retire, it was necessary to appoint somebody who 
would be obeyed; and nobody was so likely to succeed in that 
respect as Zebehr. Here, however, the Ministry stepped in, and 
put a stop to this plan. Zebehr was retained in Egypt to prove 
the orthodoxy of our Cabinet on the slavery question, and Gordon 
was neither helped nor allowed to help himself. He has since 
been shut up in Khartoum, and the country has been left to learn 
what it can about him from absurd and contradictory rumours. 

In Parliament many attempts have been made to extort infor- 
mation from the Government as to his position, and to compel the 
adoption of some serious measure for his relief. The questions 
have uniformly received long answers which meant nothing, and 
no definite assurance has been obtained from Ministers as to what 
is to be done. In May Lord Hartington did, indeed, acknowledge 
that the Government was responsible for the safety of its envoy, 
and preparations were made which pointed to an expedition in the 
autumn of this year. During the first weeks of May a vigorous 
debate took place on a vote of censure proposed by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. His resolution was, “ ‘hat this House regrets to find 
that the course pursued by the Government has not tended to 
promote the success of the mission of General Gordon, and that 
even such steps as may be necessary for his personal safety are still 
delayed.” The words are an equally accurate description of the 
situation at the end of the Session. The debate in May proved 
clearly enough that a majority of members agreed with Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. Not the least damaging criticism of the Ministry’s 
licy came from the Liberal benches, and Mr. Forster even varied 

usual course of condemning the Government and then voting for 
it by refusing to vote atall. It was shown again that General 
Gordon had been sent out to do his best, and on the understanding 
that he would receive support ; that when he did what he thought 
the wisest thing he was interfered with and was not supported ; and 
that the Ministry was convinced it had done enough for honour 
when it acknowledged its responsibility in general terms. A 
narrow majority of 28 in a house of 578 with the Cabinet. 


General Gordon is so wonderful a man, and is working in the | 


midst of such a shifting state of things, that he may possibly ex- 
tricate himself; but if he fails there is every chance that the relief 
of Khartoum will be a repetition, on a larger scale, of the relief of 


t. 

Along with and after the mission of General Gordon has come 
the meeting of the Conference. At the beginning of May it was 
known that the Ministry intended to ask the Euro Powers to 
appoint representatives to talk over a scheme for the settlement of 
Heyptin finance. Discussions of this kind have a way of 

ering very far from the point, and there was a general fear 

that before the diplomatists were done many things besides the 
Khedive’s Budget would have been tam with. Repeated 
assurances from Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone failed to 
satisfy the Opposition, particularly as it was known that a political 
arrangement with France would necessarily precede the meeting 
of the Conference. Negotiations about this preliminary step were 
carried on through June, and on the 23rd of the month it was 
announced in both Houses that an understanding had been come 
to with M. Ferry’s Cabinet. The gist of this ment was that, 
in return for a promise from M. Ferry that France would not 
pocupy Egypt when the British troops were withdrawn, we had 
ourselves to evacuate the country by the 1st of January, 


1888, unless the European Powers told us to stay. As usually 


| 


happens when Mr. Gladstone makes an arrangement, there was a 
considerable difierence of opinion as to the meaning of these words. 
Subordinate features of the scheme were a promise by England 
to allow a French agent to criticize the Egyptian Budget, and an 
undertaking to discuss a plan for turning I:gypt into an African 
Belgium. by some process of magic known to Mr. Gladstone. Par- 
liament never expressed its opinion of this arrangement. The 
Premier did indeed promise to grant a night for the discussion of 
a Resolution moved by Mr. Bruce, but his obedient majority sur- 
prised the world by becoming rebellious. When Mr. Gladstone 
moved to postpone the orders of the day on Monday, the 3oth of 
June, the House, on a motion of Mr. Goschen’s, rejected his request 
on the ground that the discussion would be inopportune and 
dangerous. The Lords then declined to hold a debate condemned 
by the Lower House, and everybody waited till the Conference 
had come to an end to consider the whole question. The promises 
made that Parliament should have an opportunity of accepting or 
rejecting the plan arranged by the Conference preved to be super- 
fluous. No agreement was come to, as the representatives of the 
European Powers could not be persuaded to consent to a reduc- 
tion of the interest on the Egyptian debt because Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy had kept the country in hot water for two years. The an- 
nouncement of the intention of the Government to send Lord 
Northbrook to Egypt renewed the discussion of Egyptian affairs 
on more than one occasion in the last week of the Session, though 
no division was challenged. On Monday, the 11th inst., Mr. 
Gladstone made his last statement on the subject, a statement 
showing that the speaker felt unusual difliculty in dealing with 
his matter. 
The history of the Government Bills, with the single exception 
of the Franchise Bill, is short. They have been introduced, some 
of them read a second time, and then they were thrown over- 
board when the Lords refused to consider the extension of the 
suffrage apart from redistribution. Sir William Harcourt intro- 
duced bis London Municipal Bill as early as the 8th of April. 
By this measure—which seems destined to turn up yearly to supply 
the Home Secretary with a big Bill to introduce, and then to be 
thrown aside because nobody else in the [louse cares anything for 
it—a Municipality was to have been establislied for all the district 
under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board of Works, We 
were to have had a Common Council of 240 members, elected on 
the same system as the School Boards; and this governing body 
was to have elected its own mayor and deputy-mayor. The his- 
toric Aldermen were to have been improved off the face of the 
City. At some future day, when some other Home Secretary has 
nothing more pressing to do than tinker the government of 
London, the question may be threshed out in the House. On this 
occasion what discussion there was was mainly confined to the 
ss. The Bill was first laid aside while the Franchise Bill was 
ing carried through the House of Commons, and then disap- 
peared in the general clearance in July. Much the same fate 
overtook the financial Bills of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Childers presented his Budget on the 24th of April. It was 
not remarkable in itself, though so far satisfactory that it 
showed a fair increase in the yield of revenue. Taxes were re- 
duced for the coming financial year by the magnilicent sum of 
22,000/., to be taken off the duty on carriages let for hire. Two 
financial measures were then promised by the Chancellor. By 
the first he proposed to remedy the waste in the gold currency by 
issuing a new ten-shilling token slightly debased at the rate of 
250,000/, worth every year for twenty years, He calculated that 
a profit would be made on the issue 7 sufficient to cover the 
expense. A-second and more important Bill was introduced and 
was successfully carried through. This was the National Debt 
Conversion Bill, by which the Three per Cent. Consols were . 
to have been replaced by a new issue bearing interest at 2} Po 
cent., and by a limited redeemable issue at 2} per cent. The 
Coinage Bill appeared in the list of measures given up by Mr. 
Gladstone on the 1oth of July. Another measure thrown over at 
the same .time was Mr. Trevelyan’s Irish Land Purchase Bill, 
which was introduced just before the Whitsuntide holidays, 
This was one of the many Bills either only drafted or actually 
presented since the passing of the Land Act with the object 
of completing the work, as it is called on the Ministerial benches, 
or covering the failure, as it is termed elsewhere, of that famous 
measure. It was to have appointed a Commissioner empowered 
to advance money to Irish tenants for the purchase of their 
holdings on terms which would have enabled them to become 
owners at the end of forty years, when they found a fourth of the 
ice, or in thirty-three if the whole sum was advanced iy the 
Tand Commission and secured on mortgage. The Bill had the 
usual defect, that it required a guarantee from local authorities 
who are in process of degradation by Mr. Gladstone's own 
Ministry. 
The sost noisy of the Government failures had such a curious 
end that it must be mentioned by itself. It was so effectually 
killed by the violence and ill manners of the Minister who drafted 
it, that it was not even necessary to announce that the Ministry 
had no intention of trying to carry it after the beginning of July. 
This was Mr. Chamberlain's Shipping Bill. The President of the 
Board of Trade prepared the way for his meesure by the issue of 
pamphlets drawn up in his department, by alternately scolding and 
wheedling the shipowners, and an ostentatious display of fairness 
of mind calculated to create considerable irritation. He jntrodaced 
the Bill into the House of Commons on the 19th of May, in a 
speech which lasted for four hours, and was for the most part a 
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defence of his own methods of conducting his campaign against 


the shipowners. The apology proved utterly insufficient, and it may 
be said that the Bill was lost through the indignant opposition of 
the shipowners out of the House, and the antipathy felt to Mr. 
Chamberlain, which had been mainly his own work. As it stood 
at first the Bill was mischievous because it would have im a 
certain loss on the upright class of owners to punish the less 
honest, and because it would have hampered all trade. Still as the 
fundamental principle of the Bill, which was that no man should 
be allowed to calculate on a shipwreck as a source of profit, was 
— by everybody, and as it was equally acknowledged that 

ilors are entitled to some of the protection given to other work- 
men by the Ewployers’ Liability Act, there was no reason why 
the measure should not have been carried in an amended form by 
a Ministry supported by a very strong majority. Mr. Chamberlain 
amended his iil in the right sense himself, but without in the 
least conciliating his opponents. The shipowners made a personal 
question of the matter, and nobody—not even the sailors—exerted 
themselves to support Mr. Chamberlain. Under these circum- 
stances, the President of the Board of Trade did not even make an 
attempt to carry the Bill to a Grand Committee, and at the close 
of the Session a Royal Commission has been appointed to inquire 
into the state of merchant shipping at eseotlas is to say, into a 
question which ought to be periectly well understood already. The 
inquiry will last for years, and during that time all useful lezis- 
lation will be made impossible. The result of Mr. Chamberlain's 
Bill, therefore, has been not only failure, but obstruction. The 
Scotch Local Government Bill turned up again to delude Scotch- 
men with the prospect of a Board and Secretaries all to them- 
selves, but after a prosperous course through the House of Lords, 
it also died in the epidemic of July. 

The story of the Bill for keeping the foot and mouth disease out 
of English pastures is in pleasant contrast to the general futility 
of the Session. It was not announced in the Speech from the 
Throne; but, as a majority of the House showed itself disposed to 
insist on compliance with the vote of last year calling for more 
ym measures of protection, a Bill was early introduced in 
the House of Lords by Lord Carlingford. According to the first 
draft, the Council was to be empowered to forbid the importation 
of cattle from any country which could be proved to be afflicted 
by foot and mouth disease. To the representatives of the agri- 
cultural interest it appeared that this left far too wide a discretion 
to a body which had refused to act except under severe pressure. 
Accordingly, the Duke of Richmond amended the Bill so as to make 
it incumbent on the Council to make sure that foot and mouth 
disease did not exist in any country before admitting its cattle. 
The Bill left the House of Lords in this form. The Ministry tried 
to persuade the House of Commons to restore the original word- 
ing, but a majority of the members voted for the Bill as amended, 
and it received Royal assent substantially in that shape on 


May 19. 

The Representation of the People Bill, which was destined to 
lead to nothing this Session except carefully organized demon- 
strations in London and elsewhere, was introduced by Mr. 
Gladstone on February 29. It was described by him as an en- 
franchising, but not ee franchising, measure, Everybody who 
has a vote was to keep it, and various classes of persons were to 
gain one, A new “service franchise” was to be created to enable 
servants who occupy a house rent free to vote. The borough 
franchises were to be extended to the county constituencies. 
Householders, lodgers, servants were to have a vote as in boroughs, 
The rol. annual value franchise was to be extended to land with- 
out buildings. Even faggot votes were to endure provided they 
had not been expressly created for political purposes. It was not 


_ on any of these provisions of the Bill that the fight was fought, 


but on two general issues. The Ministry proposed to make it 
universal] in its application to the United iio, and there- 
fore to include Ireland, and they did not see their way to bring 
in a Redistribution Bill until some future day. They were ready 
to give a vague assurance that redistribution should be provided 
for before Parliament was dissolved ; but they made the passing of 
the Franchise Bill a necessary preliminary. As far as the House 
of Commons was concerned they carried their point. Lord John Man- 
ners brought forwardan amendment on the secon¢ reading of the Bill 
to the effect that the House could not entertain a measure for the 
extension of the franchise until it had the whole of the Govern- 
ment scheme of reform before it, Strictly speaking, this has been 
the issue throughout. Even the inclusion of Ireland was com- 
paratively a subordinate question. The Opposition felt the danger 
of allowing the Bill to become law, and so leave Parliament at the 
mercy of any accident which might hurry on a dissolution just 
when it would throw political power into the hands of a House 
elected by makeshift constituencies—the creation of the Ministry 
of the day, and by their nature particularly liable to manipulation. 
The confusion certain to be caused would have been serious 
in Great Britain; in Ireland it would have been something 
indescribable. Every election would have been in the control of a 
y which is notoriously hostile to the Union. It was also felt 
that some diminution was required of the present excessive pro- 
_ of representatives allowed to Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, 
wever, and his Cabinet would neither yield nor give any serious 
tee on any of these points, They insisted on including 

reland in the Bill, and they would say nothing to show that they 
contemplated reducing the number of its members. On the contrary, 
they revived the theory that the further a district lies from the 
centre of political activity, the greater should be its proportion of 


representatives, This principle bas much to recommend it to the 
present Government, for the districts furthest from London are 
notoriously the steadiest supporters of the Liberal party. On the 
subject of redistribution Mr. Gladstone could not be persuaded to 
say more than that he proposed to carry a measure providing for 
it before this Parliament comes to its end. It was too obvious 
that he did not think it likely that the House would pass any Bill 
satisfactory to him except under pressure of the fear of facing the 
constituencies created by the Franchise Bill alone. He the 
steady support of his majority and of Mr. Parnell in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Goschen, who was only half converted from his 
old fear of extension of the suffrage, declined to support the Bill, 
but he was not followed. Lord John Manners’s amendment was 
rejected, and the second reading was carried by 340 votes to 210 
on the 7th of April. The Bill got into Committee on the 6th of 
May, and it was promptly proved that the majority were 
to support Mr. Gladstone in extending it to Irelan Mr. 
Brodrick’s amendment that the words United Kingdoms should 
be replaced by Great Britain was rejected by a majority of 195. 
Having made its miud up that Ireland should be blessed, the 
House was equally determined not to delay the general blessing 
by any merely prudential measures of precaution as to redis- 
tribution. The rejection of Col. Stanley’s amendment, by which the 
operation of the Franchise Bill was to be kept in suspense until a 
redistribution measure was passed, settled the question that the 
House was to trust itself to the chapter of accidents and the 
erratic conscience of Mr. Gladstone. A number of minor amend- 
ments were summarily dismissed. Dr. Cameron was disappointed 
in an attempt to abolish three-cornered constituencies, Sir W. 
Barttelot tried in vain to make personal payment of rates a qualifi- 
cation for the possession of a vote. Sir EK. Watkin was not 
allowed to define a household as two rooms, and Mr. McLagan’s 
anxiety that no man should vote in two places was not satisfied. 
On the 10th and 12th of June the discussion of Mr, Woodall’s 
amendment re-opened the large question of female suffrage. Like 
all the less imprudent members of his venturesome party, he pro- 
posed to give a vote only to married women who pay rates. He 
received some support from Conservative members who overlook 
the danger of a social revolution in their anxiety to secure repre- 
sentation for property, but his little attempt to ps, we society 
was rejected by a majority of 136. The Liberals may have thought 
well of any extension of the suffrage, but they thought better of 
the Bill. On the report of the Committee the Ministry wavered 
in their consistent course for a moment. They accepted an amend- 
ment to deprive men convicted of criminal actions of a right to vote, 
and then suddenly found that they had made a mistake. The Bill 
was read a third time in the House of Commons, nem. con. as Mr. 
Gladstone thought, though it turned out afterwards that Mr. Pell 
and Mr. Read did dissent in a quiet way. The mass of the Conser- 
vative party did not think it necessary to go through the form of op- 
posing the last stage of the Bill's progress through the Commons. 
The second reading in the House of Lords came on by the 7th 
of July, and next day the Upper House refused to proceed with 
the Bill for the present by a majority of 59. It supported an 
amendment proposed by Lord Cairns, who took the line hitherto 
uniformly followed by the chiefs of the Liberal party. Like 
Lord Derby, Mr. Bright, and the Mr. Gladstone of former times, 
he declined to deal with an extension of the suffrage apart from 
redistribution. Lord Derby failed to confute his own previous 
arguments, and his Liberal colleagues among the peers did not 
succeed in persuading their House that they had supplied the 
want. At the same time, none of the Conservative speakers op- 
the extension itself. Although the carrying of Lord 
irns’s amendment could not be fairly described as a rejection of 
the Bill, it was a most undoubted check to the policy of Mr. 
Gladstone, and was resented accordingly. The Premier at 
once called a meeting of his party to announce his inten- 
tion of summoning an Autumn Session to repass the Bill, 
leaving the interval to the Peers as a locus poenitentia. 
He received the ae of a party which wavers not except when 
rebellion is particularly convenient to its leader, and only Mr. 
Goschen spoke words of moderation, hoping that the Lords would not 
be too savagely treated for doing what he had done himself, and 
that without ceasing to be a good moderate Liberal. In the even- 
ing Mr. Gladstone informed the House that under these “ remark- 
able circumstances ” there was nothing left for him to do except 
clear for action by throwing overboard all the Ministerial deck 
hamper. Every Billof any importance was given over, and pre- 
rations were made to close the Session hurriedly. On the 17th 
Wemyss moved that the Lords should proceed with the Fran- 
chise Bill it the Commons would join with them ina petition to the 
Queen begging for an Autumn Session to deal with redistribution. 
As this was nothing better than the vague promise already made 
to Lord Cairns through Lord Granville, and rejected as insufficient, 
the House refused the specious-looking compromise. The publicity 
given to Lord Granville’s offer was one of several rather unworthy 
manceuvres which have followed the vote given by the Lords. Mr, 
Gladstone has accused Lord Salisbury, and Sir Charles Dilke has 
accused Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Sclater Booth of saying 
or doing things which they had neither said nor done, and both 
have had to eat their leek, though they took care to make reserv- 
ations to the effect that they were in the right on the general 
question. The Pur:iamentary history of the Dill came to an end 
with the defeat of Lord Wemyss’s amendment. Since then it 
has had an existence in the streets and public meetings, which 
all the signs of being much more noisy than vigorous. 
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Some of the familiar and tiresome pet subjects of particular 
members have reappeared in the course of the Session. Sunday 
Closing Bills have been less numerous than usual, though Mr. 
Warton has not been left without a few to block or talk out. 
One measure of the kind, Mr. McLagan’s Scotch Liquor Bill, was 
summarily dismissed on the 7th of May. On the previous day 
Mr. Broadhurst asked the House to with him that some 
measure of relief should be passed “in view of the painful and 
unnecessary hardships ” imposed on many by the nt state of 
the law in regard to iage with a deceased wife's sister. The 
House supported Mr. Broadhurst by a majority of 111. The 
rather unexpected success of this “ abstract motion” encouraged 
Lord Houghton to bring in the Bill of last year in the House 
of Lords again. Then it was first accepted, and afterwards 
thrown out on reflection. This time it had an obscure ex- 
istence, and then vanished with all the others. As early as 
the 21st of March Mr, Willis obtained a day for a motion to the 
effect that the pore of the Bishops in the House of Lords 
was no good either to themselves or to anybody else. Mr. Willis 
showed, after the usual fashion of Dissenters and the friends of 
Dissenters, that he loved the Church so dearly that he could not 
bear to think that its virtue was in any danger, and so he thought 
he would do it a service by helping forward its reduction to a 
wholeseme state of pious obscurity. For the rest he proved to 
demonstration that there were many things in the Church needing 
correction with stripes in the opinion of Dissenters. ‘The motion 
was defeated. On the 14th of May the House of Commons en- 
joyed the pleasure of burying the Channel Tunnel scheme. The 
indomitable Sir E. Watkin came forward and gravely asked Par- 
liament to approve of his nice little plan for supplying contracts 
to engineers and dividends to a Railway Company at the expense 
of so small a thing as danger to the country. A majority of 222 
against 84 dismissed him back to his distinguished place among 

-mo The Lords have been occupied a good deal with 
a Bill of the fad-monger or grandmotherly kind of their own. 
‘This was the now veteran “ Criminal Law Amendment Act,” by 
which ee is to be rooted out of this country by the help 
of the police. Up to the present the Bill has served to amuse the 
Lords, and has not been allowed to hurt anybody. The Upper 
‘House again made short work of a Bill to stop pigeon-shooting. 
The most recent legislative achievement of any note in the 
Commons has been the Bishopric of Bristol Bill, which, though 
it in no way added to the revenues or Parliamentary representation 
of the Church, was strenuously and characteristically interfered 
with by a few Nonconformist members. Mr, Gladstone, however, 
was firm, and the Bill a 


The affairs of Egypt have been of such ing interest duri 
the Session that matters have forced into 
the background. This was not by any means due to the fact that 

uestions of importance are not pressing for arrangement. The 
French Government persists in its scheme of turning New Cale- 
donia into a al settlement, and the Australian colonies are as 
disturbed and as angry as ever at the prospect. When, however, 
the attention of the Ministry has been called to the danger, 
whether in the House of Lords or the House of Commons, 
it has not been found possible to learn anything definite as to 
what is being done. M. Ferry does not apparently attach 
‘any importance to the fears of Australia or the mother-country, 
and the Foreign Office does not feel called = to put pres- 
sure on him. The Recidiviste Bill of the French Ministry 
has helped forward a confederation for mutual assistance between 
the Australian colonies, which is an excellent thing in itself, 
and has also given an impetus to the far greater question of 
the possibility of a closer union between England and its depen- 
dencies, This has not yet received attention from Parliament; 
‘but it will unquestionably be among the important questions of 
the future. Zululand has continued to ferment in wild disorder 
throughout the Session, but home questions and Egyptian ditti- 
‘culties have overwhelmed it as a matter of Parliamentary interest. 
After escaping in the most inconvenient manner from his native 
enemies at the end. of last year, Cetewayo died on our hands. He 
-has left behind him a welter ef confusion, which was made the 
subject of an inconclusive discussion at the end of the Session ; 
but for the present the Ministry is free to carry out its favourite 
policy of standing by while one difficulty grows out of another, 
and subordinating every colonial interest to the convenience of 
Downing Street. 


OTTER-HUNTING ON DARTMOOR. 


HE otter is said to be the wildest animal hunted in this 
country. . Most of the fer@ nature are more or less fami- 
liar with the appearance of man on earth. To their sorrow they 
are te to meet him at every turn, for he with his domestic 
_ ani 9 the land and drives tem from their ancient 
inheritance. If Mr. Henry George’s doctrines were extended to 
animals in general, and not in so narrow a spirit limited to man, 
they would be most acceptable to a large majority of our fellow- 
creatures, 
The habits of the otter afford him but very few opportunities 
of seeing the human form divine, and when he does see it, which 
wust be in most cases at an otter-hunt, clothed in the costume 


affected by otter-hunters, it cannot seem to him at first sight “a 
thing of beauty,” and is very far indeed from being “a joy for 
ever.” There are many more otters in the world than ind in 
general are at all aware of. As they do not see much of man, still 
less does man see of them. They frequent the coasts in large 
numbers, especially where rivers enter the sea, and where there are 
rocks, Being fishers by profession, they make excursions up the 
rivers to hunt the salmon and trout, not to mention the frog, which 
is a very delicate dish. They like a warm dry bed after their wet 
work, which they make in the banks of the river above water level, 
amongst rocks or the roots of large old trees, the only entrance often 
being under water. Here they put down their young, funny little 
things, mainly consisting of very thick skin and dense fur, in all 
seasons of the year (young otters have been found in every month 
of the year), and go out fishing until the otter-hunter comes to 
spoil their sport. Man is very wrath at the idea of an otter 
catching and eating Ais salmon; but, as everybody knows, a spirit 
of fair play prevails among sportsmen, and as in the case of the 
fox, the only legitimate way of killing him is by an elaborate 
trial by jury, as it were, of fox-hounds, with a scarlet huntsman, 
and blowing of horns, like trial by jury at the assizes—so there is 
only one legitimate way of killing an otter, all guns, traps, and 
other engines being held in scorn and indignantly stigmatized as 
unfair. The peculiar fairness of the legitimate method would not, 
however, be very striking to any one who did not know what 
chances it gave the otter to escape. The fact is, it takes a skilful 
huntsman and a good pack of hounds with terriers to find an otter 
in the first place, and kill him in the second. In the West of 
England the fox-hound is chiefly used to hunt the otter, and that 
fine picturesque otter-hound whose portrait Landseer loved to 
paint and painted so well with his long head, small eyes set 
close together, shaggy coat, and rushy stern, his deep bass tongue 
too freely given, fine nose, and patient style of hunting, is not 
much in vogue there. The dashing fox-hound is the fashion. 
He is handsome, a fine hunter, and the field know him, admire 
him, and like him. Well might the otters pray that the fashion 
may continue, for this dash of his saves many a life. 

Otter-hunting can be eeen in very good style on Dartmoor, on 
the river Dart. The hounds are taken in the middle of the summer 
to the “* Saracen’s Head,” at Two Bridges, on the West Dart, in 
the heart of Dartmoor. The old original “ Saracen’s Head” was 
brought by the Bullers from the Crusades, and this is only a copy 
of it—a fastidious artist might say a rough copy—swinging in an 
iron frame over the door of an inn, and creaking all night when 
the rains and the winds come to help on the rivers, a duty which 
they assiduously perform. For otter-hunting a time should be 
chosen when this duty has been somewhat neglected, and the 
rivers run light. The meet of the hounds should be early on a 
fine morning at Dart Meet, where the East and West Dart join, 
and the hounds should draw up the West Dart. The West 
is much the finer river of the two; and, with its tributaries—the 
Cowsick, the Black-a-brook, the Cherry Brook, and the Swin- 
combe—is the perfection of a Dartmoor river, flowing bright and 
rapid over a bed of granite boulders richly covered with moss and 
lichen, its banks bedecked with the ferns and wild flowers of the 
moor, and fringed with the bog-myrtle and withy. Water holds 
scent well, as not only otter-hunters, but stag-hunters, know; 
and the whiff so fragrant to the nose of the hound rises to the 
surface and floats down stream, calling forth his musical chant 
of praise. For this reason otter-hunters draw up stream, and 
before the lair of the otter is reached the welkin rings with 
the music of the pack. The otter has left his trail on the 
banks and on the stones where he has landed when fishing, his 
spur can be seen freshly printed on a sandy nook, and he is very 
likely to be found in a well-known and remarkably safe holt, as 
they call it in the West, about half a mile above Dart Meet, which 
he shares at times with foxes, though his access to it is under 
water, and theirs of course above. If he were but wise enough to 
stay here, he might defy his legitimate enemies to do their worst. 
But he knows not man and his little ways, and he has heard the 
unwonted melody of the hounds as they have been crying over 
his footsteps hard by. They mark him in his retreat, and the 
whole pack proclaim that he is in the otter’s parlour, the strongest 
place on the river. It isin a large rock hanging over a deep, 
dark pool in a corner made by a turn in the river, with an old 
battered oak-tree growing somehow from the midst, and backed 
by a confused jumble of granite blocks. The artist and the fisher- 
man both admire this spot, though for totally different reasons, 
but the hunter likes it not, for he knows too well that if he runs 
the fox or the otter here his sport is over. A fox or an otter if 
run here is likely to stay; he has experienced the dan and 
wickedness of the world at large; but if found here in Bis quiet 
and repose he takes alarm at the unusual turmoil and incon- 
tinently bolts. The otter is known to have a way in underwater, 
where no terrier can go, and he is so far safer than the fox. The 
most arduous otter-hunters, therefore, when the hounds mark, 
plunge up to their necks in the water to frighten him out 
with their otter-poles. He has long known the Dart as a 
quiet, peaceable, happy hunting-ground; and he makes the fatal 
mistake of bolting, little recking what a harrying awaits him for 
the next four hours. There immediately arises a yell of “ Hoo- 

!” the view halloo, or tally ho! of the otter-hunter; and the 
in of the hounds and terriers, the human scream, and the horn, 
like Bedlam broken loose, which he hears behind him, makes him 


hurry up stream as best he may. The master of the hounds, if he 
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‘knows his business, will now call for silence, and, taking out his 
watch, w'll give the otter what he calls a quarter of an hour's 
Jaw. It is ‘wonderful how fond sportsmen are of law; perhaps 
there is an affinity between prosecuting a case and pursuing a 
chase. He wants the otter to go well away from his parlour, and 
his object for the rest of the day will be to keep him out of it, 
‘If he is a real good sporting otter-hunter, he will tell his field 
that he wants his hounds to kill the otter without assistance from 
them ; for in the West of England the vice of mobbing the otter 
‘is too common, with half the tield in the water, hooting, yelling, 
king with otter-poles, mixing the wrong scent (their own) with 
‘the right, making the water muddy, and turning the river into a 
‘brawling brook with a vengeance. The true otter-hunter only 
wants his huntsman and whip, and perhaps a very knowing and 
‘trustworthy friend, besides himself, to help him in hunting the 
otter with his hounds, and not with men. e@ master gives the 
chase a good quarter of an hour by the clock; and, leaving the 
unearthly, or perhaps too earthly, sounds behind him, the otter 
es up stream as fast as he can go. It is surprising how 
far an otter can get in the time, but fear lends speed to his feet. 
Then begins the prettiest part of the sport. The hounds are laid 
on, they dash into the river, and instantly open in full 4 The 
‘water teams with the scent of the otter; but the deep pools, rapid 
stickles, and rocky boulders over which the river foams hinder 
the pace. There is ample time to admire the spirit-stirring and 
beautiful scene. The whole pack swimming a black-looking pool 
under a beetling Tor in full chorus; now and then an encouraging 
note on the horn; the echoes of the deep valley; the foaming and 
roaring Dart flowing down from above; the rich colour from 
the fern, the gorse, the heather, the moss, and the wild flowers; a 
few scattered weather-beaten oaks and fir-trees, and the stately 
Tors aloft, striking on the eye and ear, make one feel that otter- 
hunting on Dartmoor is indeed a sport. 

The Dart is a large river, fora Dartmoor stream, and presents 
many obstacles to the hounds; but they pursue the chase for 
some distance, and at length stop and mark, as they did before. 
‘The otter had got out of hearing, and has rested in a place 
Inown to him under the river-bank. The terriers and an otter- 

le dislodge him, and the sport becomes fast and furious. 

e is seen in all directions, sometimes apparently in two places 
at once, which makes the novice think there are two or three 
otters afoot; but it is ouly his quickness, and he dodges about 
amongst the boulders and under the banks in a manner that 
baffles all his foes, hound or man. ‘“ Hoo-gaze!” is now often 
heard as one or another catch sight of him, and the field 
become yery noisy and excited. It is still the object to run 
him up stream, whilst he now finds it easier to swim down. 
“Look out below” is, therefore, heard in the fine voice of the 
master. There is a trusty person—he should be a very trusty 

rson—some way down stream patiently watching a shallow 
stickle where the otter must be seen if he passes. If he should 
get below this he must be turned up again, if possible. Suddenly 
the whole clamour ceases, and pA prevails. The otter has 
mysteriously disappeared, no man or hound knows where, after the 
manner of otters, and he has to be fresh found. The master, 
a good sportsman and knowing in wooderaft, is in no hurry. 
There is too much scent in the water of various sorts, and he 
will be glad to pause until it has floated away. He takes 
his hounds down stream, and some of the field having unduly 
excited themselves vote it slow; but he is nothing if he is not 
an otter-hunter, and his business is to kill the otter in a legiti- 
mate manner. Down stream, therefore, he goes with his hounds 
at his heels. The trusty man says the otter has not passed ; 
but this makes no difference. Some way further down, with a 
wave of his hand, he sends all the hounds into the river 
again with a dash, and one or two challenge, upon which the 
novice pronounces the trusty man a fool; but they only speak on 
the surface-scent, which the current has washed into the bank, 
as the master knows well enough. They draw up stream 
again, pass the trusty man, still at his post, and reach the 
spot where the otter vanished. The river is beautifully clear 
again, and an oid hound maris. A good hour perhaps has been 
lost, or rather spent, since the otter dicappessed, and here he has 
been in one of his under-water dry beds. He is routed out by 
otter 
to the land to get down stream by cutting off a sharp curve in the 
river—a way he has learnt in his frogging expeditions—and the 
hounds run him then like a fox. He is only too glad to plunge 
headlong into the river again, and he has reached it below the 
trusty man, who however goes down to the next shallow, and takes 
with him some others to turn the otter up from his safe parlour. 
They are hunting him now in a long deep pool, where he shifts 
from bank to bank, moving under water whilst the hounds swim 
above. He has a | supply of air in his lungs, which he vents 
as he uses it, and which floats to the surface in a series of bubbles. 
Otter-hunters call it his chain,and it follows him wherever he 

oes, betraying his track in the muddiest water. He craftily puts 
nose, his nose only, y Ax get a fresh supply of air now and 
then, under a bush or behind a rock, and thes owners of 
eyes call “Hi e!” He tinds himself in desperate straits,and he 
makes up his mind to go for his parlour at all hazards; but the 
hounds catch sight of him in the shallow of the trusty man, and 
the chase comes to an end. Otters are never speared in the West. 
Some short time afterwards, one of the field, who has behaved 
, Pleased the master, and given the huntsman _half-a- 


poles, and liveliness aguin prevails, especially when he takes. 


| 


sovereign, will be seen in a waistcoat made of his beautiful thick 
skin and soft fur. 

Thus may otter-hunting be followed on the West Dart on 
Dartmoor as a summer sport, amidst fine wild scenery and in jovial 


company. 


THE END OF THE CHAPTER. 


T is the fasbion ~~ perhaps it isa fashion with some slight. 
amount of truth behind it) to affect extreme relief at the close 

of the Session. With that extraordinary faculty for excessive and 
conscientious make-believe which foreign nations are understood 
to designate le cant Britannique (they are wrong as usual, for the 
real thing is different), it is assumed that about the middle of 
August everybody is bound to go and amuse himself very much. 
Nothing more is to be heard on politics, and ee who writes 
in the newspapers (though his acquaintance with grouse may be 
limited to the dinner-table or the poulterer’s hooks) is to write as 
if he had a moor of twelve thousand acres, and would disdain to be 
much behind Lord Walsingham’s famous score in shooting it, Let 
it then be confessed frankly that to all people the end of the 
Session is not welcome. From February to August, more or 
less, the amateur of folly is certain of his fool—a fool of a 
plumpness and flavour never, except under rare and i 
circumstances, to be found elsewhere than in Parliament, or at 
other times than between spring and avtumn. Why autumn 
Sessions are generally so dull, and whether this noxt autumn 
Session intends to do what it has every opportunity of doing, 
and to improve the character of the breed, are questions rather 
to meditate over than to discuss. But it is indisputable that 
to those persons who have something to do with politics 
and not too much to do, who have acquired a taste for political 
folly, and who are never so happy as when enjoying it at 
leisure, the prorogation of Parliament is a melancholy event. 
This year, indeed, there are condolences; there are vai We 
are going to see how Ministers harmonize the amiable aspira- 
tions of the Queen’s Speech with the businesslike hints of Mr. 
Chamberlain. We shall have opportunities of observing the 
“ order and moderation” of Mr. Gladstone; and there is a gentle 
touch of excitement in forecasting the means by which the lagging 
agitation of the last few weeks is going to be —_— and kick 
into vigorous action by or before October. But these country 
campaigns, these local battles, lack the delights of political 
fool-hunting in the Session itself. Unless a man is a bird, he can 
not be in fifty places at once; and the average local meeting in 
the off season-is shockingly reported as a rule. During the Session 
the sport isa kind of shooting the home coverts, You can go- 
down personally, at no great expenditure of trouble, and see rows. 
of aghast Liberals endeavouring, with vigorous pantomime, to 
convince Mr. Gladstone that even Prime Ministers must not alter 
the historical order of conflagrations and bombardments to suit 
their own purposes. And, even if this exertion is not made, there 
is the whole thing ready at breakfast-time next morning. The 
jokes, too, are so good, and so plentiful. The ores of platform- 
meetings is that they are all of one side, or that, if they are not, 
there is a mere “ bear-fight,” which comes to nothing. We shall 
have any number of meetings during the next two months, and we: 
shall no doubt have some excellent speeches at them, as well as 
some which merely raise a vague, but profound, feeling of wonder 
in the human breast why the Mr. Agnews and the Mr. Osborne 
Morgans and the Mr. Caines expend their most sweet voices 
at all. Every now and then, too, there will be some fun at a 
country meeting. But rarely—very rarely—will it be the fun of 
even the dullest sitting of Parliament. ; 

Survey, for instance, the brief and mutilated week which Par- 
liament has had to live since the Saturday Review last appeared. 
There have been few members present, there has been much 
merely routine business done, and yet how satisfying and 
able is the record from the never-to-be-forgotten point of 
view of Madame de Sévigné, “ Qu’il est plaisant, le prochain!” 
How pleasant were our dissenting ins—Messrs. Peddie, 
Caine, and Co., about the bishopric of Bristol Bill! Not one penny 
did the Bill put into the t of the hated Church, not one 
single wicked Lord did it add to the dreadful House ot Peers. But, 
just as Mr. Carnegie thinks that a Royal Family is an insult 
to all other families in England, so Messrs. Caine and Peddie appa- 
rently think that a bishop man is an insult to every other man in 
England. The Bishop of Bristol will do them no harm; indeed 
he exists already, though he is inconveniently bound up in one 
volume with the Bishop of Gloucester. But he will do their 
enemies of the Church some good. So the word was passed to 
oppose his extrication—unsuccessfully as it happens, but that does 
not matter. Then there is Sir Wilfrid Lawson, as to whose con- 
formity or nonconformity we do not pretend to know anything. 
Sir Wilfrid thinks it fun to tell stories about burning Jews; 
but this is only a negative indication of his religious beliefs. 
But Sir Wilfrid also thinks the House of Commons a bad body 
to make bishops; according to one account, he thinks “ the 
people ought to make their own bishops.” This remark is 
suggestive, and perhaps intentionally so, of certain famous 
advertisements. But Sir Wilfrid Lawson knows as well as we 
do that there exists no machinery for making bishops 
by Act of Parliament, and that if the people of Bristol cannot 
have their Act, they cannot have their Pisho . Or, at least, Sir 
Wilfrid would know this if he were not Sir Wilfrid, Then, again, 
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there was the small Egyptian debate which succeeded this little 
ebullition of nonconformity. If men were not absolutely dlasés 
with political amusements, this single and short debate would have 
of itself given them the purest delight. What with Sir George 
Campbell pa ing Mohammedanism as “a very good religion ” 
—what, we should like to know, does the Kirk Session of Kirkcaldy 
say to this ?—and Mr. Labouchere comparing the House of Lords 
to Pashas, and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice being safely delivered 
of his first joke (it had something to do with the Ancient 
Mariner, but, owing to the fault of the reporters, it is not 
easy to say more of it), this irregular ptian expedition was 
remunerative enough to the observer. Monday and its great 
(all Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, it is known, are great 
speeches), which showed that the Prime Minister of England did 
not know the history of the last two years, and suggested that he 
wished to make Germany love him even better than she does by 
throwing the blame of the attempt to grab Belgium some years ago 
on her sknslders—of Tuesday and the interesting spsetndle of Mr. 
Childers pronouncing as a connoisseur and expert on the secret of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s and Lord Beaconsfield’s oratorical success, who 
need speak? The putative authorship of the Queen’s Speech 
shields it from any but very light ol cursory criticism of the 
ironic sort. But there is an irresistible temptation to read the 
first sentence thus:—“ I... . regret that [owing to the miscon- 
duct of my Ministers] an important part of your labours should 
have failed,” &c., and to suspect that the “great national aim,” 
which is, according to the last sentence, to be pursued, may, in the 
minds of a considerable part of Her Majesty’s subjects, mean the 
getting rid of Mr. Gladstone's Ministry. 
"Still for the next two months we must make love to the lips 
that are near, and endeavour as far as ible to make what 
Radical newspapers call “the Campaign” supply the want of 
Her Majesty's faithful Commons in Parliament assembled. 
The campaign promises very fairly in this way. For instance, 
a day or two ago a good person wrote to one of the 
feduen papers saying that there was, he believed, much 
to-do about the relative importance of the two Pomona 
meetings. He for his part had attended both, and he had an im- 
portant communication to make. The cheering for Mr. Bright lasted 
exactly four minutes and a half, that for Lord Randolph Churchill 
_ about four minutes, and that for Lord Salisbury not more than three, 
Now, here no doubt is a new and excellent criterion of thé fine 
old stop-watch character. But as it is given it seems a little 
defective. Nothing is said about Lord Hartington’s cheers, and we 
must perforce conclude that they were insignificant. This being 
the case, instead of the Liberals winning by half a minute, as the 
witness seems to think, all the best rules of sport require that we 
should estimate the match thus :— 


Minutes Minutes 

Mr. Bright ... 4 Lord Randolph Churchill ... 4 
Lord Hartington... ° Lord Salisbury 
Liberal total - 44 Conservative total 7 


Whereby it appears that the Tories won by two minutes and a half. 
Now it is i that, if an accurate score is kept of the duration 
of the cheers at all meetings between the rising and meeting 
of Parliament, we shall, according to the Manchester person's 
criterion, know exactly how the two cases, or at least the two 
ies, stand, and the party with the weakest | can “ come 
wn” accordingly. is sige bs all defenders of the Consti- 
tution should at once practise their voices, for there is nothing 
which depends so much on practice as the power of cheering. 
Your novice, unless exceptionally gifted by nature, gets hoarse in 
no time. 

There is no reason to believe that this intelligent man of Man- 
chester is a Phoenix, and the campaign will no doubt produce 
plenty of similar oddities. The speakers whom they go to hear 
are not likely to be behindhand with them. Already, for instance, 
we have Mr. Gladstone coyly saying “no politics” at a Hawarden 
meeting, and then proceeding to. say that the whole country longs 
for the Franchise. We have one of Mr, Gladstone's tenants de- 
scribing him as “ ruling over the destinies of the country,” which 
suggests that the qualities of landlord, Premier, Sovereign, and 
Deity have got a little mixed in that tenant’s mind. Again, 
we have 4 addressing a gathering in the Wells Market 
Place adversely to the House of Lords, and summing up his 
advice in the words that “ they had better make their demands 
as general as ible, and not commit themselves to any form 
of remedy.” Here it is impossible not to see that the House of 
Lords is fortunate in its enemies, Threatened folk proverbially 
live long ; but folk threatened in a manner “ as general as possible 
can hardly be deemed presumptuous if they are not very much 
terrified. With Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. 
Bradlaugh shouting for abolition, Lord Richard Grosyenor im- 

i that simon. may be said about abolition, and Mr. Freeman 
suggesting a for a remedy as general as possible, the Wicked 
Peers may, perhaps, pluck up a little heart, this kind of thing 
there is generally some amusement for onlookers, though it may 
not, perhaps, be amusement as abundant and nicely relished as 
that presented by a Parliamentary majority of fervent Gladstonians, 
who never open their mouths on any important point without 
differing from Mr. Gladstone, and never go into a lobby without 


his orders, except, of course, when they absolutely decline to dis- 
cuss subjects which he is longing to speak on, but on which it may 
be possibly ; 


awkward that he should speak. a 


“COOPERING” OR PIRACY? 


we are told British fishing-smacks have 
taken to piracy in the North Sea, and that German war- 
cruisers are vainly chasing these terrible corsairs from the face of 
the deep, we are apt to ask, in the words of Mr. Bret Harte’s hero, 
if civilization is indeed a failure, or if “ there be visions about.” . 
When, however, it is explained that the victims of the alleged 
piratical attacks are German “ provision cutters ” we breathe more 
freely. Wecan descry in that case, however dimly, a possible explana- 
tion of the business which does not exactly involve the assumption 
that the British fisherman is relapsing into barbarism or taking 
to the ways of the defunct buccaneers. A “ provision cutter,” we 
may observe, is usually the euphemistic name given by its owners 
to a “cooper,” and the “ go wit is one of those pests of the North 
Sea over whose mishaps nobody need make much fuss, even if it 
turn out that now and then its crew have been somewhat roughly 
handled by the fishermen whom its skipper tries to cheat and rob. 
When we keep in view this possible explanation of the recently 
reported outrage on the German smack Diedrich, we have no diffi- 
culty in understanding that, though the German papers are full of 
frothy denunciations of the Inglish fishermen, the German 
Government are taking the matter much more stolidly. They 
are in no hurry, according to one of their official organs, 
to make a formal charge of piracy against British sailore—a 
charge which may resolve itself into a mere bumboat squabble; 
and they shrink from taking up in hot haste a quarrel which may 
end in making thegreatest of military Powersin Europe figure as the 
champion of “ coopering.” Prince Bismarck has not always acted 
wisely, but he has far too keen a sense of humour to follow the lead 
of certain noisy German alarmists, and pose befure the world 
the Don Quixote of the Teutonic bumboat trade. 

We have, of course, no desire to prejudge the case as between 
our fishermen and the German authorities. We do not dogmati- 
cally assert that our men are wholly guiltless; but, even if 
the English smacksmen are shown to have laid violent hands 
on the crew of the mysterious German “ provision cutter” 
which has been looted, the “outrage,” we say, may have very 
likely originated in a quarrel over some illegitimate barter, re- 
garding which barter, however, just because it was illegitimate, 
the English sailors are not desirous of being too communica- 
tive. The British fisherman with all his virtues hus his faults 
like other people. But none of these faults are of the kind 
which would naturally or necessarily lead him to take up the 
cowardly trade of the pirate. There are, however, we admit, 
some regulations with regard to salvage which he does not regard 
it as an offence against the moral law to break. We cannot deny 
that there are temptations offered him to barter away small 
quantities of his employer's fish—quantities so small that they 
“ will never be missed ”—for bad liquor on the high seas, temptations 
that are sometimes too strong for his powers of virtuous resistance. 
If he has been involved in a fracas with the people who have been 
negotiating shady transactions of this kind with him, he has 
of course every inducement to surround the atlair with mystery, 
and in the present instance that is the worst feature of the case 
against him. But, on the other hand, if the other people have 
got the worst of a quarrel which sprang from their trying to 
cheat the British fisherman in the course of a little unlawful 
trafficking, they have on their part every inducement to represent 
themselves as having been “ outraged” by a cruel Grimsby corsair 
or a horrible sea-harrier from Harwich. Practical men who are 
familiar with life on the North Sea understand such allegations 
quite well; and, when such a story is brought to them, they ask 
the question which we trust the German Government will examine 
carefully—lIs it piracy or only “ coopering.” 

If it be “ coopering,” then we trust the case of the Diedrich 
will force the Governments of England, Holland, France, 
Belgium, Germany, and Scandinavia to consider how the abomi- 
nable traffic covered by that term can be suppressed. A “ cooper,” 
we may explain, is simply a floating grog-shop without a licence— 
a sham fishing-smack, fitted up for the purpose of selling bad 
tobacco and poisonous drink to fishermen at sea. Mr. De Caux, 
in his little treatise on The Herring, says the “ cooper” follows 
“fishing vessels at sea like a bird of prey, and it is the primary 
cause of much immorality and dishonesty, and even of worse 
crimes.” ‘The origin of the “coopering” trade was innocent 
enough. It began by little smacks laden with tobacco and stores 
sailing from the Niew Diep and bartering these with the fisber- 
men for small or waste fish, which, being unsaleable in the 
English market, were usually thrown overboard. But the profits 
of the “ coopers” tempted a great many men into the business; 
and they soon taught fishermen how to barter away other things 
beside waste fish for tobacco and driok. The skipper of a 
“ cooper,” when he sees a likely fleet of English smacks heave in 
sight, creeps up to them, and promptly hoists a basket at his stay. 
In a little while, in reply to this signal, men put off from the 
fishing fleet and board the “cooper.” They are no sooner on her 
deck than they are plied with poisonous gin or hocussed cordials, 
and then induced to trade off property which is not theirs—e.g. - 
prime fish, ship’s gear, spare warps and spars and sails, and nets — 
and trawls—for liquor, tobacco, and obscene books, pictures, and 
playing cards. The men do not get drunk, in the ordinary sense, 
in these frightful floating dens of iniquity, They simply get 

Sometimes they draw knives u and hack and hew 
away at each other in the most shocking manner. Sometimes 
they jump overboard and drown themselves in the crisis of theis ~ 
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delirium. Sometimes it strikes them that they have been rob! el, 
and then, if they are sober enough, they turn on the skipper of 
the “ cooper ” and his crew and half kill them. When they try to 
get back to their smacks they nowfand then upset their boat by the 
way, and then, being helplessly drunk, they are drowned. hen 
they quit their smacks for the “ cooper,” they probably leave only a 
couple of boys behind. If, while they are lying dead drunk in the 
bumboat, the wind and the sea happen torise, then theirsmack, being 
in charge of only a couple of raw lads, may get wrecked, as was 
the case not long ago with the luckless Halo, which drove ashore 
off Bremerhaven. If one wants to know the kind of trade the 
“coopers ” do, one has only to look at the marine shops kept by 
the Jews at the Niew Diep, and examine the collections of stolen 
‘warps, nets, ropes, sails, trawling gear of all sorts from English 
smacks exposed there for sale. All these things have been simply 
stolen from English smacks by crews whom “ coopers ” have freely 

lied with hocussed drink, and positively given away in payment 

or the May | drink with which the “ cooper” poisons his customers. 
Not very long since a “cooper” came within the grip of the 
English Customs officers, and when they boarded her what did they 
find as the remains of hercargo? Why, 14 Ib. of tobacco, 1 lb. of 
tea, 5,000 cigars, 4 lbs. of coffee, 573 bottles of spirits, 53 packs 
of obscene cards, and 1 pack of playin s—an inventory 
that tells on the face of it the kind of abominable trade these 
ships carry on with the fishing-smacks. But your “ cooper” does 
a still shadier line of business. If we remember rightly, it was 
in 1874 that the master of a smack, of Yarmouth, was tried at 
assizes for casting away and wrecking his vessel. He and the 
master of another smack had gone on board a Dutch “ cooper,” 
whose skipper made them drunk. In this condition they agreed 
that they should get up a sham collision between the two smacks, 
thut the crew of the first should go on board the second, that the 
Dutch “ cooper” should pretend to rescue the first, and, having 
taken her into port, claim salvage to the extent of 150/., which 
sum was to be divided—and, as a fact, actually was divided— 
between them. Here, again, we have plain and simple facts, which 
give us a perfectly clear indication as to the character of the trade 
with which the “coopers” taint the whole fishing industry, and 
which excuse, if they do not justify, the outrages which the English 
sailors sometimes perpetrate on them. 

Perhaps some curious person will ask, Has nothing ever been 
done to check the pestilent bumboat traffic of the North Sea? 
Something has been done, it is true, but it is such an excellent 
imitation of nothing that it is not necessary to dwell upon it at 
great length. Suffice it to say that, moved by complaints from 
the smack-owners, the Board of Trade sent Mr. Higgin two years 
ago to report on “coopering.” His Report was stronger in con- 
demnation of the “ coopers” than any we have ventured on, aud 
it led, among other things, to the International Fishery Convention 
being assembled ‘at the Hague in 1882 to discuss the whole 
question of the police of the North Sea. The matter of 
* coopering” was furmally brought before the Convention by the 
Dutch delegates, the Dutch flag, we should explain, being the one 
which the “ coopers” chiefly affect. MM. Buys and usen, 
though they attempted to show that the evils of the trade had 
been exaggerated, still admitted that these floating grog-shops 
did exist, that their sale of liquor was increasing at the most 
alarming rate, and that the “coopers” were making from 400 
to 600 per cent. profit out of what wes with difficulty dis- 
tinguishable from smuggling. The delegates did not deny that 
“ coopering ” was the source of all the serious crime of the North 
Sea, and they showed that it was impossible to deal with 
the evil save in this way :—(1) To prohibit absolutely the sale 
of alcoholic drinks in the North Sea; (2) To authorize the 
Customs authorities to take security from every suspected vessel 
carrying spirits, such security not to be reimbursed except upon 
the production of a certificate showing that the spirits in question, 
if disposed of, were regularly cleared at some foreign port. These 
two enactments we are sure would have killed the bumboat trade ; 
but we are sorry to say the proposals of the Dutch delegates met 
with no valid a. The English delegate, Mr, Kennedy, was 
afraid that, if such stringent measures were adopted, they would 
“injure the interests of commerce” ; and so the sacred right of the 
British fisherman to let himself be robbed by the harpies of the 
sea was maintained by the representative of England in “ the 
interests of commerce.” The Conference could not, in the face 
of Mr, Kennedy's opposition and the hostility of M. Orban, 
the Belgian delegate—Ostend, by the way, is, or used to be, 
a favourite port for “coopers”—come to any more practical 
conclusion than that of “ expressing the hope that the Govern- 
ments interested will endeavour, by means of an international 
understanding, to make the necessary arrangements” for sup- 
pressing the bumboat pest. So far as we know, the “Govern- 
ments interested ” have let matters go from bad to worse, without 
interfering on either side, until we find that there is even 
some risk of the friendship of nations being embittered by reason 
of the broils between their subjects which spring from “ coopering.” 
We can only say that the neglect of which the Governments in- 
terested in the North Sea fisheries have thus been guilty is most 
reprehensible, and if our theory of the outrages perpetrated on the 
Dredrich be correct, the sooner another International Convention 
charged with the duty of suppressing “ coopering” is held at the 

ethe better. But we may suggest that, without even wait- 

ing for this Convention, our own Government might do much to 
prevent English fishermen from being inveigled on board these 
coopers.” We notice it is usually in quest of tobacco that the 


English fishermen first board the bumboats. It is when they are 
chaffering there about tobacco that they get plied with vile drink by 
the skippers of these floating grog-shops. Nor can we blame the 
men for thus buying tobacco at sea, for it is sold there free of duty 
and costs about half or a third of what it costs in shops at home. 
However, if we permitted the North Sea fishermen to take their 
tobacco away with them out of bond when they sail from port, 
they would have no inducement to make the “ cooper’s ” acquaint- 
ance in the first instance, nor would what was meant to be a 
harmless bartering transaction develop into a traffic producing all 
—_ os and demoralizing consequences which we have now 
escri 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


R, OROSS'’S Indian financial statement at the end of last. 
week has been highly complimented in Parliament and in the. 
press. We cannot honestly join in the compliment, No doubt 
the statement is better than some of its predecessors; but that is 
not saying very much, The truth is that the financial condition 
of India is highly satisfactory ; and yet, from the want of com- 
petent exposition by the authorities at home here and in India, 
the opinion has been allowed to grow up in England that India is- 
financially in a bad state. Partly the mode in which the Indian 
financial accounts are made up is responsible for the misappre- 
hension that has arisen; but mainly, as we have said, it is due to 
the want of competent exposition. Had it been Mr, Gladstone’s 
fortune to have gone out to Calcutta as Finance Minister of India, 
there would now be a very different view taken in this country of 
India’s capacity to pay her way, Even if we had at home, either 
in the Secretary of State's office or in the India Council, men who 
were thoroughly masters of finance, and who had studied the con- 
dition of India itself, the real facts would be understood. The 
point is well worth dwelling upon, because it is at the bottom of 
all our vacillation respecting Indian policy. The Afghan policy 
of the late Government, for example, was assailed ennsanstiaiy to 
no small extent because the public were persuaded that India was 
unable to c on out of her own resuurces a great war, and both 
parties after the war was over joined in voting English money to 
defray part of the cost of the operations. In fact, as long as 
misapprehension continues to prevail, there will be little use in 
debating the true policy that ought to be followed in India. It 
must be first clearly understood that India is able to pay for what- 
ever policy it is shown she ought to carry out. And although 
at the end of last week Mr. Cross contributed information: 
which will remove some of the misconception that formerly pre- 
vailed, he did not so marshal his facts as to convince the 
public that Indian finance is really in a sound state. It is. 
the more surprising that the successive Ministers who have 
had to introduce the Indian Budget in the House of Commons 
have failed to present the facts so as to convey to their hearers. 
an accurate picture of the condition of India, use the only 
real object of the introduction of the Budget is to enable English- 
men to understand that condition. The Budget in our Parliament. 
is followed by no legisiative action ; and, moreover, it is a re-hash- 
of statements made months previously in Calcutta. Mr. Oross at 
the end of last week, for example, did not make known a single 
new fact; all his statistics were contained in the Budget published 
in Calcutta last March. As usual, the Budget deals with the 
accounts of three successive years—the year that ended last March,. 
the year before that, and the year we are now in. When the 
Budget was presented in Calcutta five months ago, the year 1883-4 
had not come to an end, and of course its accounts were 
ially estimated. Even now—more than four months after the end’ 
of the year—these accounts are still in the shape of estimates. 
We have, then, one year whose accounts are really complete,. 
another year whose accounts are partially estimates, and a thi 
year whose accounts are entirely estimates, It is not surprising, 
from this form of presenting the facts, that there should be om 
confusion in the public mind, and not a little difficulty to under- 
stand how India really stands. Perhaps, owing to the vastness of 
the Indian Empire and the distance between India and England, 
it is not possible to present the accounts in a more regular and’ 
scientific form ; but, if there were a competent man at the head of 
the finances in Calcutta, it could hardly be possible that four 
months after the end of the year it would not be known how the 
balance actually stands. 


The year 1882-3 ended with a net surplus of 707,000l., after all 
the regular expenses had been paid, and after a million and a half had 
been set aside as an insurance against famine. The year that ended 
last March is estimated to have ended with a surplus of 1,920,000/., 
of which a million was applied in reduction of debt, and a consider- 
able further sum to defray a charge not properly belonging to the. 
year. In two years, therefore, we find there has been a surplus: 
actual and estimated of 2,627,000/.; but Mr. Cross tells us that 
the last telegram received from Oalcutta leads him to believe that. 
the result of the year that ended last March will be about half a 
million better than had previously been supposed. If so, the two 
years yield a net surplus of over 3 millions sterling, after setting 
aside 3 millions as an insurance against famine, and paying the 
Indian proportion of the cost of the Egyptian War. readers. 
will agree that this is an extremely satisfactory statement. If 
they compare the result either with our own Budget or with that 
of France, they will indeed be inclined to that India is 
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better able to su the charges upon her than is either of the 
two wealthiest ioe of Europe. lem may be replied that the two 
= under review were years of peace and of good harvests, 
at is true; but it is to be-recollected that the two years have 
borne a charge of 3 millions sterling as an insurance against famine, 
and, furthermore, we must not lose sight of the fact that commercial 
distress which in no way approaches the severity of famine makes 
& very serious impression upon Euro finances. Mr. Cross 
ed to show that the taxation of India is exceptionally low. 
the current year the total revenue is estimated at 703 millions 
sterling, and of this amount only 40,361,000/. proceeded from tax- 
ation ; the remainder is yielded by investments such as railways 
and irrigation, by services such as the Post Office and Telegraphs, 
and we trade such as the sale of opium. The 40,361,000/. are 
yielded by Land-tax and taxation proper; but the Land-tax, as our 
readers are aware, is really rent, not taxation, and in drawing a 
comparison with European revenue it ought to be set aside. 
From taxation proper the yield amounts to no more than 
18,473,0001., which, divided amongst the 200 millions of people 
in British India, amounts to no more than 14 annas and 9g pice 
per head. The figures are very significant to those who really 
understand the subject ; but they do not meet the arguments of 
those to confound whom apparently they are produced by Mr. 
Cross. Mr. Cross fails to give any information which would 
enable us to estimate the average incomes of the people of India; 
and therefore his opponents may reply that Indian incomes are 
so low that the average taxation of 14 annas and 9 pice per 
head is oppressive. They may add that the taxation is raised 
in such a way as to interfere with trade, and to press with un- 
due weight upon the poor while letting the rich go almost scot 
free. We do not say this as sharing in the view, but for the 
sake of pointing out that the statement of Mr. Cross is defec- 
tive in almost every point. It touches upon much that is 
interesting, but it completes nothing. At the very end of his 
statement, however, he gives a few figures which, if introduced 
earlier, would go farther to silence his opponents than anything he 
has said elsewhere. He tells us that the total debt of India 
amounts, in round figures, to 247 millions sterling. Against this 
debt the Treasury holds cash balances amounting to 22 millions 
sterling ; and the Government owns various public works, which 
_ 5 per cent. per annum on a capital of 160 millions sterling. 
© public works, that is, are not only no charge upon the tax- 
payer, but they yield a small surplus. The real nett debt of India, 
therefore, amounts to no more than 65 millions sterling, or less 
a single year's income. When we consider how much has 
been borrowed by the Government for guarding against famine 
and developing the resources of the country during tbe past 
generation, this is indeed a remarkable statement. It shows so 
enormously advantageous the public works have proved, and how 
greatly the wealth of India must have increased in a single 
generation ; and it is encouraging, too, as leading us to hope that 
the new agen bee which the Government seems about to enter 
will prove as beneficial as the policy of the past. 

Mr. Cross led the House of Commons to expect that the 
Government would act upon the Report of the Committee lately 
appointed to inquire into the construction of Indian railways, and 
would increase its expenditure for the purpose of developing the 
resources of the country; but he added that the Government 
would be careful in doing this not to augment taxation. The 
Government had been urged, he said, to spend enormous sums 
in the construction of railways, in some quarters as much as 
20 millions a year, and the example of America had been cited 
as encouraging it to yield to the demand; but, as he justly 
observed, railways in America are constructed by private enter- 

i If, therefore, they prove unremunerative, the individuals 
who subscribe for their construction suffer, but the general 
community benetits. In India, on the contrary, railways will 
have to be built by the State, and, if they do not pay, 
they will become a burden upon the taxpayer. Therefore, the 
Government is resolved to be moderate in its outlay, and to 
construct only such lines as promise to be reproductive. If the 
caution is not carried too far the decision is a wise one. It is 
certainly not desirable that India should increase its debt too 
rapidly, or that taxation should be augmented to any large extent. 
Her political position is such as renders it extremely undesirable 
that her debt should be increased too rapidly. But if railways 
are to be constructed for the sake of developing the resources of 
India, the question arises, Where is the money to be borrowed ? 
Since the depreciation of silver it has been held in this country 
that India should borrow at home, and Sir E. Baring went so far 
as to decide upon paying off the sterling debt, while increasing 
the rupee debt, or the debt borrowed in India. We have from 
time to time protested against this — in these columns, 
and we have shown conclusively that the policy was wasteful in 
itself and burdensome to India. The Government at last has been 
brought to see the matter in the same light, and we are glad to learn 
from Mr. Cross’s statement that it is intended at present to raise 
the money for the construction of railways in thiscountry. Even, 
however, in intimating the course to be followed, Mr. Cross seems 
to argue against it. Because, he says, the money of India is silver 
and the money of England is gold, India cannot remit money to 
pay the interest upon her debt in this country ; she must export 

uce. Weare surprised to find a business man, who is also 
nder-Secretary for India, ing in such a way. Surely Mr. 
Cross must know that the vast sums due to this country for her 
investments of all kinds abroad are remitted to us mainly in produce; 


the proportion that comes in money being very small, and that is 
the case not because the money of the countries remitting differs from 
ours, but because it is the most profitable way to make payment. 
But, leaving that point, Mr. Cross goes on to observe that to engage 
to pay in gold the interest upon one million sterling is equivalent to 
hypothecating the produce of 25,000 acres of Indian land, Granting 
that it is so, the question remains whether the hypothecation is wise 
or not. The owner of an estate when he decides upon a great im- 
provement may have to mortgage his land; but he cheerfully con- 
sents to do so if he has satisfied himself that the gains from the 
improvement will more than counterbalance the loss from the 
mortgage. So in the case of India. If the mortgaging of 25,000 
acres to English investors will develop the resources of the country 
better, more cheaply, and more pon Se than borrowing at home 
would do, it is better to mortgage the land than to refrain from doing 
so. Atthe same time we freely admit that where acountry can borrow 
at home upon equal terms, it is better to do so than to borrow abroad. 
But India cannot borrow on equal terms for very obvious reasons. 
England is infinitely richer than India, and Englishmen are look- 
ing for investments all over the earth; they are willing to accept 
a lower rate of interest than Indian capitalists are, and conse- 
quently England can lend more cheaply than India can; secondly, 
it is possible that English capitalists have more faith in the 
stability of the Indian Government than Indian capitalists have ; 
and, thirdly, India is so backward in her industrial development 
that Indian capitalists can get a much larger return by investing 
commercially than by lending to the Government. A ker, for 
example, can lend a ag | at 12, 20, and in some cases even at 
30 per cent. per annum. Why, therefore, should he lend to the 
Government at 3 or 4 per cent. ? 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS AND AGITATORS. 


Dy ey oes to the Daily News of Saturday last, we are “ but 
at the beginning of a conflict that will occupy the autumn.” 
If the prophecy is a true one, at any rate the meeting held the 
same day at Manchester showed that the Constitutional party is 
as well prepared as s numbers as in every other 

to meet the attacks of Mr. Gladstone's following. Whether, how- 
ever, the prophecy is to be fulfilled depends on the will of the 
people, a not on the wishes of agitators, Many of us can re- 
member how in our schooldays breakfast would be left untouched, 
or even a game of racquets unfinished, at the announcement that 
there was going to be a fight. Nothing was more exasperating 
than to find that the intended combatants were unwilling to make 
an exhibition of themselves for our pleasure, nothing more wearing 
than the highly reprehensible endeavour to “ get - a mill” by 
suggesting various causes of offence. Now although Mr. Cham- 
berlain, in addressing a tolerably large audience at Birmingham, 
expressed his readiness to engage in something like civil war, 
and Mr. Bright's voice at Manchester reminded a special corre- 
spondent of “ Sims Reeves’s high note in ‘Sound an Alarm,’” it 
must be becoming painfully evident to those who are engaged in 
the Schnadhorst line of business that they will have some difficulty 
in “ getting up” the conflict they are hoping for. Pugnacious as 
Englishmen are, they are not, as a rule, inclined to fight at other 
men’s bidding, and speeches like those of Sir Richard Cross and 
Lord Salisbury on Saturday last will help to convince all, save 
those who love to have it so, that not only is there no quarrel 
between the Lords and the people, but that the Lords, in ac- 
cordance with their rights and their duty, are simply asking to 
know the le’s will before they put it into the power of a 
four-year-old fudienent to manipulate the constituencies at its 
pleasure. Rather than allow their hopes of conflict to perish, 
every conceivable cause of quarrel has been, and will be sug- 
gested, both by irresponsible demagogues and by men who, for 
the first time in our national history, have disgraced public office 
by associating it, and allowing it to be associated, with threats 
of violence and incitements to riot. Among these suggestions 
the alleged wrongs of the agricultural labourer hold a prominent 
place. ‘The agitator knows that if he can persuade the lower 
classes in towns that the country poor are oppressed by the Lords, 
he will make some real progress in overcoming the indiffer- 
ence he is struggling against, Any one who has frequented the 
northern side of Hyde Park on Sunday, and, indeed, on one or 
two Saturday, evenings during the last few weeks has had plenty 
of opportunities of observing how indifferent the London artisan is 
as to the issue of the struggle between Mr. Gladstone and the 
Lords, and how craftily the agricultural labourer is used to excite 
his feelings, Join a group engaged in discussion at the close of 
some address, “ What we want,” you will hear, with the addition 
of the usual expletives, “is better trade. It’s these bothers spoil 
trade, and keep le out of town. If times were quiet, as they 
used to be, we 8 ould have more money spent. The Lords have 
no business to be making such a bother.” Without discussing 
the theory of a connexion between the bad season and the 
attempt to get up a conflict, it is perhaps possible to convince 
the speaker that the accusation he has learnt to bring against 
the Lords is not more just than that contained in the greeting 
of Ahab to Elijah. if, however, the Lords have done him 
no injury, he believes that they oppress the poor in the country, 
and he will give such a picture of the agricultural labourers’ 
wrongs as he is able to depict from his remembrance of some 
‘agitator’s harangue. The delay of the Upper House if passing the 
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Franchise Bill is, he will say, part of a deep-laid scheme to prolong 
the time during which the cruel lord can continue to hold the 
labourer in bondage for the best years of his life, condemning 
him in age to the workhouse, whither, we were lately informed, 
both peers and clergy not infrequently go to laugh at the de- 

ation of their victims. Su to be of all men most 
miserable, the agricultural labourer is further supposed by those 
instructed by Park agitators to pant for the immediate extension 
of the franchise as his only hope of freedom. It is by instilling 
these notions into the minds of the population of our towns that 
agitators are seeking to ensure a contlict, and when, notoriously 
unscrupulous as they are, they resort to such means as these, there 
is reason to hope that they find that their chances of success are 
desperate. 

As itis part of the policy of the Radical machinery-men to 
work up an indignant ey for the oppressed agricultural 
labourers, it did not seem a bad move to arrange that they should 
take a prominent part in the Hyde Park Demonstration. Mark 
Tapley first realized the hard lot of a slave as he sat intently staring 
into the face of his negro porter, and the sight of real labourers with 
real hop-poles would, it was confidently expected, stir the feelings 
of the London loafer, It really was not a bad idea, and, consider- 
ing the money and trouble spent upon it, almost deserved a better 
fate. But the number of the labourers and the length of the hop- 

les must alike have disappointed the hopes of the organizers. 

ill, a fair number of men walked under the agricultural banners, 
and most of them carried thin sticks, which seemed greatly to 
embarrass them. It was, however, easy to see that many of them 
‘were agricultural labourers for that day only. Every village of 
any size contains a large number of men who are neither labourers 
nor farmers, and many probably of those who were supposed to be 
marching in grim determination to wrest the franchise from their 
haughty oppressors already had a vote. Be this as it may, there 
was certainly no enthusiasm among them. Many evidently con- 
sidered that they had fulfilled their share of the bargain by walk- 
ing to the Park, and were not bound to pay any attention to the 
speakers allotted tothem. All this was just what was to be expected. 
As a rule there is little Radicalism in our villages save where it 
has been fostered by Dissent. Jealousy of the social position of 
the parson, and of the moral influence of the Church, make the 
little Zion of the village the recruiting office of the party whose 
aim is to destroy whatever things are lovely, and to reduce religion 
to the same dull level of vulgarity that it is striving after in 

litics, But for the agricultural labourer of the better class 
Dissent has few attractions. So far from the iron of slavery 
having entered into his soul, he has a remarkable amount of self- 
respect, and the hand-shakings and little offices of a chapel fail 
to allure him. Although the patience with which he bears the 
trials of poverty excites the me pity of the London com- 
munist, it is not, as his self-appointed champions represent, the sign 
of a meanness of soul engendered by a long course of tyranny, for it 
is associated with a certain pride in his own things, however poor 
they are. And this pride alone would be enough to keep him from 
joining in the applause with which a group of loafers greeted the 
sentiment expressed the other Sunday evening from the slope of the 
Hyde Park reservoir that, while their wives wanted new clothes, 

ies had no right to walk about in sealskin jackets. The selection 
of this special article of luxury happened to be singularly inappro- 
priate to the state of the weather, and the fact that the speaker 
was far more expensively clad than his audience seemed to lay 
him open to a personal retort; but the London artisan has none of 
the keen sense of the ludicrous which underlies the impassive and 
often heavy look of the agricultural labourer. Of course it is not 
the fault of the industrious agitator that the labourer has too 
much respect for himself and his own possessions to covet other 
men’s goods. He is, however, so little used to new faces that he 
is naturally suspicious of them, and if, as is so often the case, he 
has good friends at the parsonage and the Hall, he is disinclined 
to listen to a stranger’s abuse of them. In spite of his somewhat 
stolid look he is shrewd enough, and, conscious of the advantages 
he gains from the kindliness of his richer neighbours, he does 
not care to be used as a catspaw by men who, while offering 
him things which he knows to be out of his reach, or for which 
he has little desire, are, as he is well aware, labouring to destroy 
the good feeling between him andthem, While he is, perhaps, 
too ignorant of the nature of our Government to take an intel- 
ligent interest in home politics, naturally the sole subject of the 

Radical’s harangues, he is keenly alive to whatever endangers the 
honour of England, and has a truer appreciation than probably 
Mr. Gladstone imagines of the failures which have excited the 
contempt and anger of every cabinet in Europe. 

It is true that the agricultural labourer has his grievances, 
Where there is no great landlord, either lord or squire, to spend 
money freely on the building of cottages, he is often badly housed ; 
and where, as in parts of Somerset for example, the land is rich 
and farms are small, the farmer sometimes gru him his garden, 
Though wages have greatly increased during the last twenty 

, the farmer, while he obtains an abatement of rent from bis 
jondlord, will sometimes make bad times the excuse for an un- 
necessary reduction. Ilome lessons, too, small as the matter may 
seem to one who does not know the inside of a cottage, are the 
source of considerable trouble and irritation. Whether these and 
other like grievances will be best remedied by the extension of the 


empty gift. They are determined that a purely agricultural con- 
stituency shall not lose its character by being flooded by the votes 
of @ populous suburban or mining district, that the agricultural 
labourer when he receives the franchise shall not find his vote 
swamped py the votes of men whose thoughts and wants and ways 


are not as his are, 


STOCKHOLM. 


beeen picture which is brought before the “mind’s eye” of 
most people when they read the name of Stockholm is that of 
a city of ice and snow, of sledging and skating, with a clear blue 
wintry sky and a temperature of many degrees below freezi 
point. Nor is there anything unnatural in this; for, lying as it 
does between lat. 59° and 60° N., Stockholm has a winter which 
lasts through more than half the year and leaves but five months 
at the disposal of the other seasons, of which summer occupies 
fully three. But though winter is the time when Stockholm is at 
its gayest, when opera-house and theatre are in full activity, when 
chatelain and chatelaine rush to the capital to avoid the dismal 
alternative of being snowed-up on their estates in the thinly- 
porns rovinces, and everybody adopts every resuurce to keep 

y and heart warm, it is not the season for the tourist, for 
Stockholm is sufficiently difficult of access at the best of times, 
without the added troubles of a severe climate, and winter is not 
the time which finds large numbers of Englishmen able to go 
abroad on pleasure bent. 

Of the less-known European capitals which are worth visiting, 
Stockholm, in the opinion of many travellers, is queen, and there 
is little doubt that its praises would be more widely sung were 
it not for the fact that the journey thither is so troublesome to 
many. We all love the sea—in try; in fact, the passage 
from Dover to Calais does not to the pleasure of a Conti- 
nental trip for everybody; yet, to reach Stockholm, the Baltic, 
in addition to the Dover Strait, must be crossed by one or other 
of several routes, even by those who choose the railways of 
the Continent as the means of reducing the number of hours on 
the water to a minimum. Tedious, however, and troublesome 
though it be, the mixed land and water route will be preferred 
by many to the direct passage across the North Sea. Best of all 
Continental methods of approach is that which leads to Kiel, 
whence the journey to Copenhagen and Gothenburg, in the 
summer, forms by no means the least pleasant episode of a holiday 
in Northern Europe. A delightful day of iess than twelve hours 
takes the traveller from Copenhagen to Gothenburg, with the 
Swedish coast on the right, and on the left, after passing Elsinore, 
the open sea. When the summer sun is low in the West, the 
clustering archipelago of small granite islands in front proclaims 
the proximity of the mouth of the Gothenburg river, and gives to 
one who has not already seen it a foretaste of the Norwegian 
coast scenery. Threading its way through the island mazes, the 
vessel enters the Géta-EIf, and after steaming for a few miles 
between desolate granite hills, with here and there a red wooden 
house and huge stacks of timber as one nears the city, lands its 
passengers on the quay. Gothenburg, or Giteborg, as the Swedes 
call it, pronouncing the initial letter like a “ y,” can be taken in at 
a glance. Fire has been very busy there, as in most Scandinavian 
towns ; but it seems to be fire-proof at last. Broad, solidly-built, 
handsome streets, with straight canals and gardens, gratify the 
eye, are what one to see. is 

ustling wit ngers going e night ex to Stockh 
and in some hours the ‘capital will be wy 

How to describe Stockholm! It has often shared with 
Amsterdam the nickname of “the Northern Venice,” but deserves 
better than to be hit off with a comparison which, however flat- 
tering, insinuates something second-best, as it lies spread out in 
independent beauty, resembling nothing but its unique self. It 
would be a somewhat lame, but not altogether inadequate, com- 
parison to say that Stockholm, with its approaches on ‘the east and 
on the west, resembles an hour-glass whose central constriction is 
occupied by the eight islands, or “ holms,” on some of which the 
oldest and most central —— of the city stand, while the main- 
land is covered by the later growth of streets, in the form, more 
or less, of two semicircles. Westwards, in the Miilar Lake, and 
eastwards towards the Baltic, in what the Swedes call Saltsjin, 
or the Salt Sea—and in this, perhaps, lies the greatest charm of 
the place—the transition is very rapid and complete to the granite 
knolls and fir-trees which everywhere abound. ‘There are no 
trailing suburbs stretching their dingy —_ along the water to 
mar the pleasure of the sudden contrast. To one who approaches 
it by water, whether from the west or from the east, Stockholm 
presents the appearance of a crescent, whose horns close in behind 
the vessel as it nears the central island, the kernel of the city; 
rather it is, strictly speaking, the city itself, as its name Staden 
shows, and it was on this island, together with the two 
immediately adjacent smaller ones, that, in the thirteenth century, 
Birger Jarl planted his capital. Both by its name and by its in- 
sular position Staden reminds the traveller of La Cité at Paris; 
and, though now freely connected with either shore by bridges, 
both sites were doubtless chosen for their comparative strength 
and security in the old unsettled days. On Staden stands the 
palace, a huge and handsome greyish-white building, conspicuous 


franchise it is now needless to inquire. The Lords are determined | from every point of view, built in the Italian Renaissance style, 


that the extension shall be granted. They are also determined to 
put it out of Mr, Gladstone's power to mock the labourer by an 
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grand from its very mass. Immediately beneath its windows lie 
the chief quays for sea-going vessels, which come alongside in the 
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} Ppa there after threading the narrow channel connecting 
olm with the sea. The large tonnage of modern steamers 
and their greater draught find as easy accommodation there as did 
the vessels of two hundred years ago, when Jean-Frangois 
Regnard, the dramatist of whom Voltaire said, “Qui ne se plait 
a Regnard n'est pas digne d’admirer Moliére,” found, to use 
fis own words, that “Du moment que les vaisseaux sont une fois 
dans le port, ils sont plus en sfireté qu’en aucun endroit du monde; 
ils y demeurent sans ancre, et s‘approchent jusque dans les 
maisons .. . . et comme cette mer n’est navigable que six mois 
de l'année, rien n’est plus — ue la quantité des vaisseaux 
qui se voient dans son port, depuis Je mois d’avril jusqu’au mois 
d’octobre.” Here the flags of all nations fly—the blue, yellow, 
and white of Sweden, and the red, blue, and white of Norway pre- 
dominating. Majesty, from its study or its withdrawing-rooms, 
looks out on the knots of sailors of all nationalities, jesting or 
brawling, below ; and, from his pedestal upon the quay, Gustavus ITT. 
towers upwards, regardless of the tarry, oil-skinned children of a 
later generation than his own. It is as if Buckingham Palace 
were built along a frontage towards the London Docks, On 
another side, however, the royal residence or Slott faces the 
Norrbro, a wide and handsome bridge communicating with the 
_ aristocratic northern quarter, Norrmalm, by the Gustavus A dolphus 
Square, where the ra House and the Crown Prince’s palace 
face each other. ith the exception of the palace, there is 
not much that is interesting in the somewhat mean and narrow 
streets of Staden, though its central position makes it a good 
int of vantage from which to admire Stockholm as a whole. 
Bédermalm also, the southern mainland or Surrey side of the 
city, may be dismissed with few words. Excepting the graceful 
Katharine Church and the magnificent bird's-eye view of the 
whole place from Mosebacke, or Moses’s Mount—for this quarter 
is rocky and steep in parts—it is no more interesting super- 
ficially than Lambeth or Southwark; while, on the other hand, 
Norrmalm contains all the charm of modern and luxurious Stock- 
holm, which has found in this direction room to spread itself 
out in handsome streets and squares. Here are the chief hotels, 
the main railway-station, the National Museum, a beautiful 
building facing the palace across the water, and the home of 
numerous antiquities, from flint weapons downwards, of choice 
imens of pottery, of mere | good pictures, and of relics of 
Gustave Adolphus and Charles XII. ; the pretty little Berzelius 
Park, named after the mighty chemist whose statue adorns it, and 
the long, narrow King’s Garden, running down to the water, and 
terminating near the quay with the fine statue of the great rival of 
the Tsar Peter, whose 
fall was destined to a barren 
A petty fortress, and a dubious hand. 


Here also is the Ethnographical Museum, full of Scandinavian 
curiosities, of which perhaps the most interesting to lovers of the 
picturesque are the attendant Dalecarlian damsels, with the bright- 
coloured dresses, glittering bodices, and conical caps of the Swedish 
peasan These costumes are also sometimes, but rarely, to be 
met with in the streets of the city, worn by women in the employ- 
ment of some fishmonger, when they make a welcome picture on a 
hot afternoon in A Stockholm can be very hot— 
carrying, in couples, huge pure blocks of ice between them, sus- 
pended on iron hooks. 

Stockholm stands much in need of a cathedral on one of 
its central islands. The site would be finest in the world for 
a great architect's masterpiece, whether we think of it as viewed 
by one approaching the city by boat, when it would a to rise 
out of the very water, or by one standing on Mosebacke, which is 
not high enough to dwarf a noble building, but would rather 
show it to greater advantage, as all such are shown when seen 
from a moderate eminence. A i or a Gothic edifice— 
St. Paul’s from London, or St. Stephen’s from Vienna—would 

ually suit the site. Having no such architectural prize as either 
of these, the Swede makes much of the Riddarholms Church, with 
its tall spire of open iron-work, conspicuous in all directions, and 
standing on a small “holm” immediately adjacent to Staden. 
The interior of this church is somewhat gloomy, and unfurnished 
with pews or chairs ; and, as one walks about its floor, the flag- 
stones show that beneath lie the great dead of the land. Here, in 
the words of Esaias Tegnér, the poet of the Frithiofs 
“Sweden’s honour ‘neath the marble ”; for here are the 
tombs, each in his own chapel, of her two greatest kings—that 
picturesque historical figure, Charles XII., and an earlier king, 
greater than him, Gustavus Adolphus. The latter sleeps in a 
massive sarcophagus of green marble, severely plain in — and 
severely laconic in incription:—“ Gustavus Adolphus Magnus. 
Moriens Triumphavit.” 

No one who visits Stockholm fails to explore its neighbourhood 
in one or more directions, for there the setting is a match for 
the gem. It is from the quay by the Riddarholms Church that 
the high-decked white steamers start up the Malar Lake for 
Drottningholm, a beautiful vo of some seven miles among the 
oa islets of all sizes which here abound, some of them bei 

uble, composed of two granitic humps with a low-lying lawn of 
bright green grass connecting them—a result, probably, of the 
well-known fact that the Baltic lands are gradually but steadily 
rising. It is on a tract of level land thus reclaimed’ by nature 
herself that the palace and gardens of Drottningholm stand. 

the masculine-minded .daughter of 


Imagination may picture 


Gustayus Adolphus, Queen Christina, roaming through these 
grounds, engaged in earnest conversation with savants and states- 
men, and the councillor Oxenstjern, in the Fc when 
Whitehall witnessed the death of Charles I.; for, though the 
palace has been rebuilt, the gardens were laid out before her 
time. But it is on the other side of Stockholm that the most 
delightful, because they are the most varied and most animated, 
of the shorter water-excursions can be made. As delightful as 
any is the trip to Gustafsberg, almost on the margin of the 
open Baltic. Let us start in the boat which carries the morn- 
ing letters to the outlying waterside districts along our route, 
and we shall see, as we from the quays about the palace, 
other steamers bringing up to the city whole boatloads of children 
for their daily schooling, with their cowhide knapsacks, like 
those worn by the German army, upon their backs; and market- 
people, with all sorts of vegetables from the suburbs in baskets 
and in bundles. The boat at first goes due east the 
main channel seawards, but after a while turns to the right 
through more intricate and winding ways, always among fir-trees, 
pines and oaks, and the granite cliffs and ‘“ holms,” now in deep 
water, now in some shallow ge which just allows it to scrape 
across from expanse to expanse of land-locked sea. Throughout 
the voyage there are continual stoppages at the numerous little 
jetties which run out into the water from the end of some rustic 
path or from the foot of some private park, the shore often showing 
no signs of dwelling-houses close at hand. At all of these the 
morning mail is delivered, and boxes and hampers are deposited, 
being often left ed on the solitary landi , While the 
steamer puffs off, abandoning them to the protection of their 
loneliness. The wider expanses of water on this route are 
fringed at intervals by little bathing-houses, whence in summer 
the agile swimmers dart out. A short halt at Gustafsberg gives 
time for a visit to its famous porcelain works, and one is not 
to return to Stockholm by the same route, as there is so m 
variety throughout the journey. The day can be well filled up by 
a stroll through the beautiful sylvan walks of Djurgirden 
Germanicé, Thiergarten), the favourite pleasure-haunt of the 
tockholmer, on an oblong island on the Baltic side of the city 
with its open-air restaurants, chief of which is the celebrated 
Hasselbacken, where one dines al fresco to an accompaniment of 
excellent music, and whence it is only a few steps to the summer- 
theatre. It is worth while to stay till a late hour on Dj . 
especially on a moonlit night, that one may see Stockholm in its 
fairest The little steamers, which ply restlessly — 
where, looking like water-beetles as they skim the surface of 
pure ever-moving waters, dart from shore to shore, in and out 
under bridges and round corners of the phantom city, so that the 
return home presents attractions greater than any which even 
Djurgirden itself can show. Pleasantest of all plans is it on such 
a night to land at Strémparterren, with its favourite café and 
garden, under Norrbro, on a little island which divides the water 
flowing seawards. Here it is easy to linger in summer till the 
clock of the Stor Kyrka or Great Church near by tolls out the 
midnight hour. 

Few visitors to Stockholm depart homewards without a peep 
at Upsala—and wisely, for the place is worth a visit, and is easily 
accessible in about an hour by express train. The University, 
which shares with that at Lund, in the extreme south of Sweden, 
the honour of educating all the youth of the country who in- 
tend to qualify for the learned professions, has been often de- 
scribed, and its life has been accurately summed up recently in a 
work by M. du Chaillu, as that of a German University, without 
the duelling. It has its nations and its choral societies, and much 
freedom and gaiety among its students, who are seen everywhere 
about the streets and in the cafés, wearing the white 
cap with black velvet band as their academic The chief 
glory of the University is its splendid library, and of the library 
the chief among many treasures is the world-renowned 
Argenteus, containing the Gospels translated by Bishop Ulfilas, 
in the fourth century, into the original Gothic tongue. English- 
charred edges, though, bapply for philology, wes plucked from 
c ough, ily for philology, it was “ pluc. 
the burning.” In those a lowal of silver there stands out before 
us the language which was spoken by our Low-German kinsmen 
in the East of Europe—the earliest written specimen that is extant 
of all Teutonic tongues, se our own vernacular, It is 
a coincidence, though nothing more, that, alike in the 
present home of this book and in the lands of the Eastern Danube, 
where Ulfilas wrote it for the Goths then resident there, there 

revails a peculiarity of grammar unknown to other European 
The Scandinavian languages, on the one hand, and 
those of Roumania, ia, and Albania, on the other, employ 
the affix article—that is, they attach the definite article to the 
end of its companion noun ; and just as “Svensken” means “ the 
Swede,” so does “ Romanul” (the name, by-the-bye, of the chief 
journal of Bucharest) mean “ the Roumanian,” the final “’]” in 
the latter yaw ayo the equivalent of the “en” in the former. 

Upsala Cath , though it is the church of the Swedish 
Primate, disappoints, with its homely brick and whitewash, the 
eyes that have enjoyed the sight of our best English cathedrals ; 
but it contains, beside many famous relics, the tombs of two of 
the greatest of Swedes in different fields of activity—Gustavus 
Vasa and Carl von Linné. The latter is the dominating spirit of 
Upsala, and memories of him are aroused wherever one goes in the 
precincts of the University, especially in the Botanical Garden 
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where he lived and worked, which place Hope pointed out to 
Genius in the well-known words of Campbell’s poem :— 

The Swedish sage admires, in yonder bowers, 

His winged insects and his rosy flowers ; 

Calls from their woodland haunts the savage train, 

With sounding horn, and counts them on the plain. 

But other and more fascinating associations are connected with 
Upsala, for those, especially, who have made a study of the Norse 
mythology. Old Upsala, which is quite near to the modern town, 
was the chief seat of the religion of ancient Scandinavia. Like 
the Britons who held out in Anglesey, maintaining Druidism to 
the last, the champions of Odin, Thor, and Freyr, rallied at Upsala 
for their last stand against the common foe of both religions, 
Christianity. The three great tumuli at Old Upsala, which are 
named after the Norse Trinity just mentioned, are still visible, 
breaking the line of the level & nahn seen from the slope of the 
Upsala Slott, and the religion whose heaven was Walhalla was 
not one which would die without a fierce s le. 

The traveller who leaves Stockholm should depart from Sweden, 
if he has visited the capital by way of Gothenburg, by the great 
southern line of railway to Malmé, the seat of commerce over 
against Copenh and the place of manufactory of the “gants 
de Suéde,” which are so popular now in all countries. By taking 
this route he will have a long journey in the train, even if it be a 
“ snilltag,” or “ express,” more than sixteen hours, but from dawn 
till the termination of the journey in the early afternoon he will 
be able to see the country around him, and the carriages on this 
line and on that to Gothenburg are very cosy, being built for 
winter-travelling, while ample time is given at different stations for 
taking food. The scenery along the route is interesting to an Eng- 
lishman, because unlike that to which he is accustomed. The horizon 
is bounded by lakes and fir-trees, and the landscape is studded 
with ochred wooden houses. Granite boulders stand up in the 
fields everywhere, with rank grass around them, showing where 
the cautious plough has been turned to give them a wide berth. 
Most of the soil is so shallow that it is said that some tap-root 
vegetables cannot attain their natural length in it, though it must 
be presumed that it is deep enough for “swedes.” Interesting in 
summer, this open country is at its best in winter, when the trees 
are sparkling with icicles, and the surface of the ground is 
covered with a mantle of pure white snow. But the cold is 
intense, so that one can almost “hold the fire in his hand” 
by thinking of it, and all jealous precautions in the way of 
stoves, and double windows, and single-doored carriages, cannot 
exclude Boreas altogether as he rushes over the Northern plain. 
Best is it, therefore, to leave the winter aspect of the land to 
imagination. Stockholm is, however, well worth a visit, whatever 
the weather, for, though we have spoken of that city above as 
=~ of the less-known European capitals, we know of none of 

more frequented which can rival it in picturesqueness of situa- 
tion or in charm of environs, 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT NEWCASTLE. 


as Archeological Institute has come to, and dis 
for forty-one seasons, and, as the period of each meeting 
exceeds a week, it may now boast of having been in congress for a 
year. No doubt the record of many days may not tell anything 
much more solid than pleasant jaunts in pleasant company; but 
many, on the other hand, denote solid contributions to cuthaalaieal 
truth, and there seems no sign of the good work flagging. The 
rapid and apparently unerring acuteness of Willis is lost for ever, 
and Parker's patient, a ee industry is laid to rest, while 
Mr. Freeman pleases to play the truant. But those who remain, 
both of the older and of the younger generation, have inherited 
the noble tradition of serious study of truth in a spirit equally 
removed from credulity and scepticism, enlivened by pleasant con- 
versation, brightened by contact with nature, and spreading a 
healthful influence among those with whom the contact is casual. 
For several early years it was the unwritten law of the Institute 
always to meet at a cathedral city ; but this has of course had to 
be long abandoned, and necessarily some places prove to be more 
fruitful than others. No one, we venture to say, has exceeded 
Newcastle in the interest of the objects visited, und in the attraction 
of 

ewcastle itsel a unique place amo lish cities 
for its combination of the old _ the Bar Bag im little 
town nestling on the broad banks of the Tyne, at the end of 
a bridge, long, low, and narrow, it is now by an aerial 
railway bridge, and intersected by streets of conspicuous breadth 
and stateliness, sharply contrasting with the narrow “chares” 
of the older town, while the river, to which in combination 
with its collieries Newcastle owes its prosperity, goes widening 
down to the sea with a forest of masts which recalls the Pool 
of the port of London. With all these indications of modern 
wealth, the archwological interest of the place asserts itself in a 
Norman Castle, no longer new, which Mr. Clark brackets with 
Dover and Castle Rising for the perfection and the richness of its 
ornamentation, and in particular for a Chapel superior to that of 
either of the other two. The very interesting temporary Museum 
of the Institute was placed in a room of the Castle Gateway. 
Newcastle also boasts of a late but large and stately cross Ch 
like one of the town churches of a Flemish town, remarkable for a 
Crown Imperial steeple, which has recently been raised to the 


dignity of a Cathedral as an element in the much needed scheme 
of a bishopric for Northumberland, and which St. Nicholas Ohurch 
fills not unworthily, if we could only forget what Durham is, from 
which the new bishopric is severed. 

It was the work of the first day to ins Newcastle, and on 
the second the expeditions commenced with a visit, full of interest 
and pleasure, to Alnwick Castle, which found a worthy expositor 
in Mr. Clark. Archeologist as Mr. Clark is, he refuses to join 
in the outcry raised against the restorations at Alnwick by those 
who forget that the old pile had been reduced to a ruin, and had 
been then so ill restored by a former generation as to demand 
an entirely fresh start, and who do not consider in their denuncia- 
tions of the Italian Renaissance adopted for the interior that, 
where nothing had existed, archeology could not suffer by a 
choice of style. Much hospitality no doubt greatly en 
the pleasure of the day. In strong contrast, the choice of — 
tion on the next day led the party to Holy Island, full of the 
memories of St. Cuthbert, though wholly devoid of visible relics ; 
for the ruined Minster, much resembling Durham on a small scale, 
is of indubitably Norman date. But Minster and Castle combined 
in a rich treat of architectural treasures; and the sight of twenty- 
four well-laden carriages slowly winding over the expanse of sand 
which joins the island to the mainland, was such a sight as Holy 
Island had probably never before beheld. 

Bamborough Castle was the goal on the Friday—a structure 
noble in site and characteristics, and very interesting in history. 
Perched high upon a basaltic rock on the verge of the German 
Ocean, this ancient royal “ burgh” dominates a wide expanse of 
open country, while in its present condition it is a singular 
example of a poor life redeemed by an action of conspicuous 
muniticence, Lord Crewe, Cosin’s little worthy successor in the 
see of Durham, had been drawn to the spot through its con- 
nexion with his second wife, Dorothy Forster, and purchased 
what were then the ruins of the Norman Castle of Bamborough, 
a spot famous in Northumbrian history since its military capaci- 
ties were realized by the terrible King Ida in the sixth century. 
Master of Bamborough Castle, Lord Crewe bequeathed it with 
ample funds to Archdeacon Sharpe to mould as might to him 
seem best, and it was accordingly made the centre of charitable 
and religious works. The rescue of shipwrecked mariners no 
longer fills so conspicuous a place as in the last century, but the 
schools and other similar institutions show no sign of decadence. 
The restoration of the structure followed its adaptation to pious 
uses, and it need hardly be said that this falls short uf modern 
canons of architectural correctness. But the general effect is fine, 
and Bamborough Castle is not a place at which to be critical. 
The stately Church of Bamborough, once collegiate, was also duly 
examined, including the long arcaded chancel of First Pointed 
= _ a remarkable groined crypt under the south side of the 

The excursion on Saturday was peculiarly interesting ; for it 
brought the party face to face with English Christianity in its 
earliest energy, and in direct connexion with the greatest names. 
The first point made was Monkwearmouth, on the Wear, now a 
suburb of Sunderland, for there stands a Church with a tower in- 
dubitably Saxon in the lower portion, and built by the famous 
Benedict Biscop in the seventh century, with the help, so we 
are told, of French masons and French glaziers, to the iration 
of the beholders. This tower, formerly buried under rough cast, 
has been brought to light and admirably preserved during the 
recent restoration of the Church, which is otherwise of a much 
later date. The clear and animated lecture there and at Jarrow 
of Mr. Boyle, a local antiquary, added much to the interest. 
After Monkwearmouth, a Church of even more sacred associa- 
tions had to be visited, and the train returning to the south 
bank of the Tees stopped at Jarrow, between Gateshead and the 
sea, Jarrow, another foundation of Benedict Biscop, was, as 
every one knows, the life-long abode (after a short sojourn at 
Monkwearmouth) of Venerable Bede and the scene of his death, 
and the chancel (likewise well restored because left so much 
alone) is, in the main, Saxon, and of his time. The groined 
central tower of the Church, of an oblong form, being longer 
from north to south than from east to west, is known to have been 
built a very few years after the Conquest; but, as Precentor 
Venables well pointed out, it can only be called Saxon in 
respect to its architectural peculiarities. It stands to reason 
that the change from Saxcn to Norman, particularly in the more 
remote parts of the country must have been gradual. In strong 
contrast to the sacred associations of Jarrow Church, the party 
then found themselves hospitably received on board a steamer as 
guests of the Tyne Navigation Company, and, after a visit to the 
new Docks which the "Prince of Wales is about to open, were 
landed at the foot of the abrupt hill on which the ruins of Tyne- 
mouth Priory stand. They had, however, full little time to do 
justice to these remains of a First Pointed Church, of stately 
dimensions and beautiful detail, though sadly eaten away by the 
salt gales which beat upon its windy steep. 

On Monday a railroad full of rural beauty took the party along 
the banks of the Tyne till a spot was reached where, under the 
enthusiastic guiding of Dr. Collingwood Bruce, the Roman Wall 
could be studied. In connexion with that work a bridge, pro- 
bably of wood in the upper portion, spanned the Tyne at a spot 
where the river had abe changed its bed. The abutment of 
the bridge still existing, having been unearthed some years ago, 
proclaims its origin in the stern and solid ificence of the 
construction. The whole scene appealed powerfully to the imagi- 
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nation in its glim of the wide-reaching civilization of the 
Roman State; while in immediate connexion with the Wall at this 

int stood the station of Cilurnum, a legacy of antiquity which 
1s fortunate in the hands into which it has fallen. Covering, as 
the station does, six acres, there is room for it to display the 
features of the Roman town, which have been admirably exposed 
and include the foundations of six gates, a row of columns, and 
—_ or and a villa with large bath arrangements outside 

walls, 

On Tuesday Prudhoe, Aydon, and B 
with the Church at Ovingham and its 
Churches of Bywell. 

On Wednesday Brancepeth Castle first occupied the attention 
of the party; the adjoining Church is interesting for the chancel 
fittings contributed by Cosin, and characteristic of his convictions 
on ecclesiological order. Durham Castle and Durham Cathedral, 
which concluded the day and the Congress, need no words of 
commendation from us. 


ell Castles were taken, 
on tower, and the twin 


THE IRISH NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


HE handsome donation which has been made for the benefit 

of the National Portrait Gallery in Scotland has brought it 

into some notice of late. Few people were previously aware that 
such a collection existed; and fewer still, in all probability, ever 
heard of the Dublin Portrait Gallery, It was, however, quietly 
opened last month ; and if, as is believed, the cholera scare—or, 
to speak more accurately, the quarantine scare—drives a number 
of tourists to Ireland this autumn, instead of to the Continent, it 
will be found to add very materially to the attractions already 
offered on Leinster Lawn. The Picture Gallery, in the rooms 
over the new Portrait Gallery, contains many interesting and valu- 
able works of art, chiefly gathered by the present enterprising 
Director, Mr. Henry Doyle, C.B., by the careful and cautious 
expenditure of 1,000/. a year, which is all the Treasury will allow 
for the purpose. Without trenching too far on this raodest 
sum, Mr, Doyle has been steadily engaged for some ten or 
a dozen years past—in fact, ever since the year of the last 
great Dublin Exhibition, at which he had the arrangement of a 
very complete loan collection—in accumulating a permanent gallery 
of Irish worthies. He has constantly watched for opportunities 
of obtaining additions, and has taken aoe of them when they 
offered. A few donors have contributed, and one of the smaller 
rooms on the upper floor has been for some years fairly filled with 
portraits in oil. The drawings and engravings were placed in 
another part of the building; but this year the collection had 
grown so considerable that it was deemed time to assign it a 
gallery to itself, and for this purpose a large apartment on the 
und-floor, well lighted with windows on both sides, was 
frought into use by the simple expedient of breaking through 
the wall, so that now the Sculpture Gallery, the Picture Gal- 
lery, and the Portrait Gallery are in easy communication, The 
scope of the new collection is wide. Mr, Doyle has been de- 
sirous of making it thoroughly historical, and has not confined 
it to portraits of natives of Ireland. One of the most con- 
spicuous, and indeed valuable, of the pictures is by Gainsborough, 
and represents the first Duke of Northumberland, who was Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, The gallery already contains a hundred 
and fifty works of art, of which fifty are pictures in oil, 
about the same number water-colours and crayon drawings, the 
remainder being line engravings and mezzotints, some of these 
last being fine proof impressions. Besides the Gainsborough there 
are some other works of the highest merit, such as Sir Joshua 
on eam magnificent, if somewhat fantastic, full-length of Lord 
mont, a work in his best manner. Three other Reynoldses 

are also in the collection, including one of Lord Northington and 
one of Edmund Burke. Sir Peter Lely’s portraits of the great 
Duke of Ormond, one full-length in oils and one in crayons, are 
very interesti One of the two H s is his vil sketch of 
George II. and his family. There is a William III, by Dirk Maas. 
The King is represented as hunting at Loo; but there is an ordi- 
nary portrait by Wissing, and a couple of exceedingly rare Dutch 
prints representing the fleet at sea and its arrival in Torbay. A 
very curious picture is Francis Wheatley’s “ Meeting of the Irish 
Volunteers in College Green” in 1779, deposited by the Duke of 
Leinster. Another interesting picture is Bindon’s portrait of Dean 
Swift. Other eminent artists represented are Angelica Kauffmann, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 8. Newton, and a very curious 
cil sketch of Charles Sheridan and his family by Sir E. 
Landseer. Among Irish painters there are admirable examples 
of Hone, Hamilton, Rothwell, as well as some by artists of our 
own time, among whom should be mentioned Sir F. W. Burton, 
whose works, now that he devotes himself to the management of 
our National Gallery, are becoming exceedingly scarce. He has 
most generously presented four drawings—one of them a full-sized 
head of the poet Clarence Mangan, drawn as it lay on the pillow 
immediately after his death, There are some very remarkable 
heads by a young artist, hitherto little known to fame, named 
Robert Teal}. After a very brief career, full of promise, he died 
in 1770, One of his drawings is a portrait of himself. A group 
in Indian ink by an unknown artist represents Miss Edgeworth 
and her father, Of O’Connell there is a characteristic picture in 
oil by Mulvany, and two of “ II. B.'s” famous caricatures, besides 
engravings ; so the “ Liberator” is fully represented. There is a 
tine drawing of Thomas Moore by Mr. Richmond, and one of 


Mulready, the artist, by Bridgford. The attractions of the gallery 
are enhanced by six original marble busts of Grattan, Moore, 
Shiel, Maclise, Archbishop Murray, and Balfe. On the whole, it 
must be allowed that Mr. Doyle has made the best use of the 
moderate sums at his disposal, and has availed himself to the 
utmost of such chancesas have occurred. IIe hopes, in a prefatory 
note to the Catalogue, that now a nucleus has been formed, his 
countrymen and others will come forward with gi!ts “ which will 
give ita more rapid development, and enlarge the scope of its 
public interest and utility.” We may heartily echo this hope; 
and, with the Scotch example before us, we cannot look upon it as 
unreasonable, 


BISHOP CLAUGHTON. 


ie cannot be said that the death of Bishop Piers Claughton will 
leave any special vacancy either in the theological literature 
or the pastoral work of the Church of England. Beyond a not 
very remarkable course of Lectures on Buddhism, delivered origin- 
ally at St. Paul's, he had published nothing for over thirty years. 
In 1844, while he was still Fellow and Tutor of University College, 
Oxford, his principal work appeared, under the title of A Brief 
Comparison of the XXX1X. Articles with Holy Scripture, but it 
never attained the reputation enjoyed by the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s treatise on the same subject with one class, and the late 
Bishop Forbes of Brechin’s with another. In 1852 he addressed 
A Letter to the Earl of Derby on the Revival of Convocation, which 
was then a burning question of the day, and evoked a little 
crop of literature of its own long since generally forgotten. 
In his active life Bishop Claughton has held important offices, 
and has been brought into relation with persons whose names have 
become or are becoming historical; but he can hardly be said to 
have made his mark as an administrator or a preacher more than 
asa writer. He has respectably filled the various positions which 
successively fell to his lot, and has always gained the goodwill of 
those he had to deal with by his courtesy and amiable disposition, 
In one case indeed, to be noticed presently, considerable objection 
was raised, and not without reason, to his investment with an 
office for which he lacked, through no fault of his own, some 
obvious qualifications; but the blame, if there be any, must in 
fairness be imputed rather to the Government than to himself. 
Bishop Claughton counted as a High Churchman, and we believe 
that as Bishop of Colombo he had the reputation—perhaps rather 
easily acquired in those regions—of an extreme man, which is 
certainly a charge nobody would have dreamed of preferring 
against him at home. Indeed it is curious, considering the 
riod and the scenes of his earlier life, that he should apparently 
ave been so little affected by the fierce currents of theological 
controversy which were then sweeping over the University and the 
Church. Educated as a boy at Repton, he came into residence at 
Brasenose just at the time of the commencement of the 7racts 
for the Times, and took his degree in 1835; he was probably, both 
as an undergraduate and afterwards, a not infrequent hearer of 
Mr. Newman's famous Sunday afternoon sermons at St, Mary’s. 
He was elected Fellow of University in 1837, if we are not mis- 
taken, in the same year with a distinguished member of the risi 
y, whom he later on succeeded as Rector of Elton, Frederi 
illiam Faber; and for many years, as resident Fellows of the 
same College, they can hardly have failed to live on terms of inti- 
macy. Faber, however, from the first, and through all changes of 
opinion or faith, was, above all things, a poet and an enthusiast, and 
that was not Claughton’s temperament, They were friends, no doubt, 
but the sympathy between them can never have beena very deep one. 
During the course of his residence as Tutor of University College, 
from 1837 to 1845, Mr. Claughton held at different times the 
offices of Select Preacher and Public Examiner. In 1843, two 
years before the crash came, Faber was induced to accept the 
College living of Elton in Huntingdonshire, which he resigned two 
ears later, in order to follow his great leader into the Roman 
 semmchon dy Mr. Claughton then succeeded him, and remained 
for the next fourteen years Rector of Elton, till in 1859 he 
accepted the Colonial bishopric of St. Helena, from which he was 
translated three years afterwards to Colombo. There, as was ob- 
served before, he somehow obtained, without deserving it, the 
repute of an extreme High Churchman, and it was understood that 
his strained relations with the emissaries of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society combined with the trying climate to make him 
not unwilling to seize the first suitable opportunity of retiring 
from an uncongenial post. 

That opportunity came in 1870, when Archdeacon Hale—one 
of the last typical representatives of the old “ High and Dry” 
school—passed away, and the present Bishop of London tele- 
graphed to Colombo to ask if Bishop Claughton would take the 
vacant office, to which is attached a stall at St. Paul's, and thus 
be able also to assist the diocesan in the discharge of his episcopal 
functions. ‘That was before there was any Sutlragan of Bediord, 
and the arrangement had its obvious advantages. But there were 
many who thought, not unnaturally, that the combined duties of 
canon, archdeacon, and virtual coadjutor of London were amply 
sufficient for a man already over sixty, and whose health had 
been somewhat impaired by twelve years’ service in a hot climate. 
It was from this cause, as well as from his having had no previous 
experience as military chaplain, that the action of the Governwent 
in 1875 in nominating Bishop Claughton Chaplain-General to the 
Forces, on the retirement of Mr. Gleig, was pretty sharply criticized 
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at the time. It is no disparagement to him, still less any im- 

tation on his zealous and conscientious discharge of his new 

uties to the best of his ability under the circumstances—which 
is undisputed—to say that a younger man, and one not already 
burdened with a good deal more than the ordinary “ archidiaconal 
functions,” would have been better fitted to cope with the onerous 
and nsible duties of that office. On the other hand the 
motive for selecting a bishop for the purpose was sufficiently 
obvious, and one result is said to have been a large increase in the 
number of candidates for confirmation among the soldiers, It 
was understood indeed at the time that the Government were 
desirous of also having a bishop consecrated as Chaplain-General 
of the Roman Catholic army chaplains, but the proposal was 
declined by the ecclesiastical authorities, as an infringement of 
the principle of diocesan jurisdiction, It may be hoped that 
Bishop Olaughton’s successor in this particular office, whether 
or not in episcopal orders, will be able to devote his whole 
time and energies to what certainly ought to be no sinecure. 
A man with his hands free, and with a real force of character 
and power of sympathy—such a man, for instance, as the late 
Dr. Arnold—might e his influence most widely and bene- 
ficially felt, where there is assuredly abundant scope and need 
for all Christianizing and humanizing influences that can be 
——— to bear. For the archdeaconry of London it will be 
less difficult to find a competent successor, and the Bishop may 
be trusted to nize the im ce of selecting for the occu- 
pant of the fourth canonry of St. Paul’s, which goes with the 
archdeaconry, one prepared to co-operate harmoniously in the 
great revival of cathedral life and work so long and success- 
fully carried out by the present Chapter, and of which the deni- 
zens of the City have not been slow to manifest their practical 
appreciation, It is only right to add that, if Bishop Claughton 
was unequal to doing full justice to a combination of duties, 
which in fact never ought to have been combined—especially in 
the person of a sexagenarian prelate—the power was wanting, 
not the will; in fact he is reported to have seriously overtaxed his 
strength in his anxiety to respond to the utmost to every call on 
his services. The London clergy were well aware of his readiness 
to come to their assistance, whether by preaching or confirming in 
their churches, and were not perhaps always equally mindful of 
the proverbial caution against putting pressure on a willing horse. 
He was just seventy, six years younger than his brother, the 
present Bishop of St. Alban’s, at the time of his death. 

Two practical lessons are suggested by Bishop Olaughton’s 
career, which our rulers in Church and State are perhaps beginni 
to master. One is the importance of selecting younger men for 
Colonial sees in latitudes peculiarly trying to lish constitu- 
tions, where it is not possible to cut the knot by organizing a 
native jk my The latest appointments to Bombay and to 
Colombo, Bishop Claughton’s former see, reveal a wise apprecia- 
tion of this common-sense principle. But there is another con- 
sideration which, for the sake both of the Colonial dioceses 
and of the bishops who preside over them, it is still more 
important to impress on all concerned. Dean Vaughan, who 
has a happy of hitting the nail on the head, exclaims in 
one of his sermons, “ Oh for a few graves of Colonial rey vi 
their dioceses!” and intimates that such a spectacle would have 
a far more effective missionary power than large subscriptions can 
command. We are quite disposed to agree with him. A man 
like Bishop Caldwell, who is one of the very few really successful 
missionaries of the lish Church in India, owes much of his 
influence to the fact of his being felt and known to have dedicated 
his life to that particular work. A bishop who looks on his 
colonial office as a stepping-stone to a similar post at home—we 
are very far from meaning to imply that this was Bishop 
Claughton’s view—is not meg he accomplish much. And more- 
over different aptitudes and habits are required for the different 
spheres of labour. Archbishop Tait once said that, “if we did 
not soon convert the heathen, the heathen would be convert- 
ing us,” and in fact Mahometans, according to Mr. Palgrave, 
have made very numerous converts from Christians of all com- 
munions during the last twenty years or so. But moreover it 
is for the interest of the bishops themselves, as well as their 
dioceses, that they should be content to their distant sphere 
of labour, not as a temporary banishment, but a permanent choice. 
No one can blame the late energetic Bishop Selwyn for assenting 
to strong personal requests, coming home to take charge of 
the See of Lichfield. Yet it is impossible not to see that he 
would have done better to decline. The special gifts and ener- 
gies which had given him a be unique position as Bishop 
of New Zealand could not find the same scope in the com- 
paratively routine work of an English diocese, and it would have 
seemed more natural and fitting, as well as more conducive to his 
lasting reputation, that he should have been laid to his rest in 
the midst of the remote Church he had literally founded by the 
sweat of his brow. We need not say that we are casting no blame 
on the Bishop of London for recalling Bishop Claughton, or on 
him for responding to the call, which indeed his then state of 
health alone ae have fully justified. But there have been other 


cases of the kind with less excuse; and it does seem time to put 
in a protest against what, if taken as a nt, would become a 
precedent of evil omen for the Church, The old idea that a bishop 


was “ married” to his diocese was not a mere poetical conceit. 
We do not say that no just cause of separation can occur, but 
the union should as a rule be as lifelong. And in 
‘® case, such as that of a ial or missionary diocese, in- 


volving mutual ties and obligations of a distinct and peculiar 
kind, reasons for observing this rule are indefinitely strength- 
ened. To be sure it is less half a century since — 
like an Anglican Colonial episcopate began to be organized, 

we need not wonder that some mistakes have been made or that 
some practical lessons have yet to be thoroughly learnt. The 
late Archbishop Tait, whom we quoted just now, kept a very 
keen eye on this branch of his primatial office—for he always 
regarded himself as a sort of patriarch of the Anglican Com- 
munion throughout the world—and for the Christian citizens of 
“an Empire on whieh the sun never sets,” and which includes 
some hundreds of millions of non-Christian subjects, it is a matter 
which cannot fail to be, in more ways than one, full of moral 
and religious significance. 


ESPRONCEDA. 


HE glow of Byron’s genius seemed to develop latent poetic 
T talent wherever his works were read, so that almost every 
country in Europe soon had its representative bard, who, casting 
aside conventional trammels, endeavoured to follow him in his 
bolder flight. Though the Swedish Tegnér, who converted the 
rude Norse legend of Frithiof into a charming modern 3 

‘allenrod is perhaps the grandest epic whic appeared since 
Paradise Lost, were his contemporaries, they were nevertheless 
conscious of his influence. Musset must regarded as his 
a notwithstanding his protest in Namouna, where the 

C’est imiter quelqu’un que de planter des choux, 
reads like an apology. Krasinski, the “ Anonymous Poet” of the 
Polish Revolution, and the Hungarian Petéfi, whose patriotic, 
martial, and amatory lays are among the most spirited and racy of 
the present century, continued the series. But the two oppo- 
site extremities of Euro ve birth to more pronounced ex- 
amples of the school in the Russian Pushkin the Spaniard 
Espronceda. They resembled their master not only in their verse, 
but in mode of life ; and, like him, both died long before reaching 
their fortieth year, thus leaving their story incomplete. 

Don José de Espronceda was born, as was also Musset, in the 
year 1810. His father, acolonel of cavalry, was accompanied 
during the campaign of pe ae by his wife, who gave birth to the 
future poet at the town of Almendralejo in Estremadura. He was 
educated at Madrid, where, before the of fourteen, he had 
begun an epic poem, “ El Pelayo,” descriptive of the struggles 
of that Gothic with the Arab conquerors of Spain. It was 
written in octave stanzas on the model of Ariosto, but never com- 
pleted, though the author is said to have cherished the intention 
of doing so to the last. The youth, an ardent Republican, like 
many of his years, and member of a secret society, “the Numan- 
tines,” incurred the displeasure of Government, and after the 
French invasion in 1823, and the consequent restoration of 
Ferdinand VII. to absolute power, was exiled to Guadalajara. 
On. the expiration of his sentence he returned to Madrid, but 
found the attentions of the police so irksome that he resolved to 
quit the country. Embarking at Gibraltar, he set sail for Lisbon, 
where his vessel was boarded by the quarantine officials, who 
demanded their customary fees. So indigent was the poet, that 
he possessed no more than a single dollar, and two seule i having 
been returned to him, he cast them indignantly into the sea, crying 
that “he would never enter so great a capital with so little money | 
in his pocket.” He was not, however, permitted to inhabit Portu- 
gal in quiet, but, expelled at the instance of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, he removed to London, where the study of Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Byron, but most of all the last, became the solace of his 
exile. Like many foreign celebrities, he was smitten with Ossian, 
and, like Pushkin and Tegnér, he wrote imitations of his verse. 
In 1830 he visited Paris, and fought behind the barricades during 
the insurrection of July; but, on the announcement of an 
amnesty, returned to Spain, where he entered the Royal body- 
guard. Disgrace, however, soon overtook him ; he wrote satirical 
verses on current politics, was dismissed in consequence, and 
exiled to the town of Cuellar, where he ars his leisure in the 
composition of a mediocre romance. In 1839 he was liberated ; 
the Carlist danger had extorted concessions from Christina's 
Government ; he returned to Madrid, and became a contributor to 
the Siglo. On one occasion, when the contents of the next issue 
were prohibited by the censor, it was, at the poet's suggestion 

ublished in blank, with merely the headings of articles and 
ist of contents in print. The poet's jests usually turned to 
his own discomfiture. The Siglo was suspended, and its staff 
decamped in order to avoid arrest. On the expulsion of Queen 
Christina he was nominated Secretary of Legation at the Hague ; 
but the climate of Holland proving too severe for his enfeebled 
constitution, he relinquished the post, and, returning to Spain, 
became deputy for the town of Almeria. But he had contracted 
a fatal malady, which, exacerbated by the irregularity of his 
mode of life, brought his career to a closeat Madrid, in the thirty- 
third year of his age, on the 23rd of May, 1842. : 

The shorter poems of Espronceda are more vigorous 
and characteristic than his longer compositions ; and of these the 
most renowned are “The Lay of the Cossack,” “The Beggar,” 
“ The Headsman,” and the “ Condemned to Death ”—all 
topics, which were his delight, but nevertheless repel the reader 
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through constant recurrence. The Cossack sings of the delights 
which await the fierce denizens of the steppe as they approach the 
confines of “ ”"—as some Russians style its western half. 
There he avers “the kings are vile traders, the soldiers less than 
women, but the women themselves celestial seraphim.” His 
comrades will tear Europe as tigers rend their prey; they will 
stable their coursers in the palaces of kings, where a hundred 
trembling slaves will observe their slightest nod. Each stanza 
concludes with the truculent, yet melodramatic chorus :— 
“ Cossacks of the pathless steppe, hurrah ! 

Europe lies in front, a splendid prey, 

Drench her fertile plains with floods of gore, 

Banquet for the jackdaws’ close array. 


Their ancestors, the singer goes on to boast, in the olden time 
reached an imperial city, where their horses forded the Tiber; but 
this, of course, is mere poetic license ; for, although the ancient 
Slavs of the Dnieper, from whom by courtesy the Cossacks may be 
said to descend, harried Byzantium once or twice, they never set 


isthe paradise of d her thus well 
in is i an poets are thus 
qualied to = them in their natural colours. Espronceda’s 
endigo opens his mouth with the proud vaunt:— 

The world is mine, and I am free as air ; 

Others toil and moil that I may eat ; 

All men soften when [ alms implore 

For the love of God in whining tones. 


The king’s o and the shepherd's hovel are alike his port 
of refuge when the tempest lowers. He accepts the favours of 
all classes with equal indifference and thanklessness. Why should 
he show gratitude? They obtain his prayers in exchange, and 
“wealth is sin, poverty virtue. God himself begs at times, and 
severely punishes those who deny him alms.” All provide for the 

"s wants through fear of Divine castigation, and, as for the 


‘end of all, he can always find a hospital bed or a hole in the earth 


wherein to lay down his wretched carcase and die. The poem is, 
perhaps, Espronceda’s masterpiece by its power, raciness, and 


of construction. 

Verdugo, the beadsman, expresses himself in a similar strain 
of ghastly self-glorification, and the is noteworthy by the 
tremendous anti-cli with which it closes. He begins in a 
plaintive tone ; he is the victim of the crimes of the human race, 
a scapegoat on whose shoulders men have agreed to heap all the 
hatred they feel for one another. Is he not made in ‘s image 
like themselves? And yet they cast before him a human life as 
they would some helpless animal toa beast of prey. And they“are 
accounted just whilst he is criminal. Ay, the very man who pays 
him for the job throws the money on the ground before him with 
contemptuous air! Then his wrath begins to boil; he recounts 
the “atrocious joy” he experiences when breaking the culprit 
upon the wheel, or as the severed head rolls upon the stones 
beneath his axe amid a sea of blood. Then, indeed, his face 
becomes radiant and serene; he feels the rage and hate of all 
mankind concentrated within his breast. One day he decapitates 
a king, and retires “‘ drunk with joy ” to his home, where wife and 
children remark the fire which burns in his eye, and the bitter 
see plays on hislip. His pride and exultation mount to 
a 


In me behold the story of the world 
Which Destiny hath written down in blood, 
Upon whose crimson pages God himself 
y awful figure hath engraven deep. 
Time without end, 
A hundred thousand 
Yet wickedness, 
Her monument, 
May contemplate existing still in me. 
In vain man struggles whither streams the light, 
And thinks to oh it borne on breath of pride ; 
The headsman o’er the ages towers supreme! 
And every 


A faithful record of the ages past ; 
A thousand angry shadows fullow me 
For aye behind. 
But his homicidal colla at t of his child, whose 
innocence and teeey: seis him with = “ Wife,” he cries, 
“ why waste your tendercare upon him? Be merciful! Smother 
him, and thus assure his happiness ; lest he should live to become 
go following could forego the satisf 
ew poets of Byron’s i rego satisfaction of 
i the Den legend which Musset declares to be 
Si vaste et si puissant qu’il n’est pas de poéte 
ne l’ait dans son oma an 
t pour l’avoir tenté ne soit resté plus grand. 

Pushkin embodied it in The Stone Guest—a drama which is not 
the least meritorious of his works, and considered by many su 
rior to Boris Godunoff for -— See ronceda in The 
Student of Salamanca, a poem which has the undoubted merit of 
stripping the wolf of sheep's clothing, and discovering the hero to 
the world as a character more odious even than Richardson’s 
Lovelace. The libertine Don treading his native soil is a ruflian 
of whom Mephistopheles himself would have been ashamed. Don 
Felix de Montemar sells the portrait of his deserted mistress in a 
gambling hell, at the same time declaring that he would throw the 
original into the bargain were the thing possible, Since, how- 


ever, the lady has already died of a broken heart, he is for ever 
debarred from this, and consoles himself by killing Don Diego, her 
brother, in a duel, though he regrets the incident as having inter- 
rupted chicken-hazard, at which he was winning largely. After 
this, it is not a little startling to learn from a biographer that the 
Spanish poet, following precedents which will readily occur to all, 
has depicted his own character in Don Felix, though elsewhere 
represented as of a benevolent disposition. In this version the 
Don is transported to the lower world in a manner which is 
~ original. He is waylaid at the dead of night by the ghost of 

e departed Elvira in the Calle del Ataud (Coffin Street) at 
Salamanca, when returning from the slaughter of her brother. He 
espies a female robed in white kneeling before a wayside lamp 
and crucifix, aud with native impudence accosts her and insists on 
escorting her home. In spite of solemn warnings, he clings to her 
side as she traverses innumerable streets and squares, which 
gradually assume an as 8 tohim. At last everything 
becomes weird and ghostly ; a violent tempest rages, the steeples 
nod and ring forth a peal for the dead; troops of spirits hover 
round them in the distance, Then a funeral procession crosses 
their path, and Don Felix learns that the bier contains the corpse 
of his victim, Don Diego, and that of the “ bedevilled student, 
Don Felix de Montemar.” Nevertheless, he pursues his way ul- 
daunted, with his ghostly companion :— 

A second Lucifer who lifts on high 
His forehead wounded by the vengeful bolt ; 
Rebellious soul whom terror fails to move, 
Unconquered still, though trodden underfoot ; 
In truth, the man who eagerly would break 
The barrier of the prison-house of life, 
Would summon God before him to account, 
And struggles to unveil the vast unknown. 
Entering the mighty portal of the world of shadows, and travers- 
ing a long corridor with his white-robed guide, he is at length 
recipitated with terrific violence into an abyss, and is drawn 
into a black marble sepulchre hewn in the form of a nuptial couch, 
where he feels himself clasped in the arms of a skeleton—the 
skeleton of the dead Elvira—whilst the palsy of death gradually 
numbs his limbs and subdues his will. 

The conception of the prolix yet incomplete poem Zhe Devil 
World is evidently due to Goethe's Faust, though its execution 
stil] savours of Byron’s Don Juan. We behold the aged student, 
disgusted with the hollowness of mundane pursuits, suddenly 
— with youth, beauty, and immortality ; though, unlike Faust, 


e is quite unconscious of his former state, and enters the world a - 


full-grown babe, who is ignorant even of the use and propriety of 
clothing. His “ Adam,” though endowed with every physical ad- 
vantage, together with a pure and us heart, is forced to 
traverse every stage of vice and misery in the devil world of the 
poet’s imagination. He is cast into prison for appearing nude in 
the streets of Madrid, though its treacherous climate, one would 
think, might have taught him to adopt his former self’s 
ments without further education. From prison he is sodemmnl ty 
the devotion of a beautiful “ manola ” or grisette, whose lover he 
becomes, and with whom he resides for a time. But his raptures 
subside; ambition inspires his breast; and, being ignorant of the 
nature of crime and sin, he takes in a burglary, though his 
sense of the beautiful induces him to defend the mistress of the 
invaded palace from the violence of his ruffianly companions. 
A fierce scuffle ensues, which raises an alarm, and all take 
to flight. Returning home through the darkness of the streets, 
he espies through an open window the corpse of a lovely 
girl laid upon a bier between two lighted tapers. He enters, 
and a scene ensues which is certainly unique in literature ; 
for the house is a brothel, the mother of the dead its pro- 
prietor, and her poignant grief, brought into close contact with 
the brutal levity and licentiousness of her visitors, forms a 
ye which is at the same time pathetic and revolting. 
ut at this point death abruptly terminated the labours of the 
poet, which have been continued of late in a portly tome by 
Seiior Carrillo de Albornoz. The following extract, if compared 
with Stanza cxciv. of the First Canto of Don Juan, will conve 
a fair idea of the extent of Byron's influence over the Spani 
poet at this the final epoch of his career :— 
Thou art the spirit, Love, thou art the life 
Of woman, when she feeds on thy illusion. 
And she, whom thy keen javelin hath pierced, 
By thee alone her peace of mind recovers ; 
The soul of man, inconstant, whirled by storms, 
Is borne in all directions, hither, thither ; 
And thou to him art but a dream which passes, 
Art nought but the first longing of his bosom. 


THE THEATRES. 


A*® excellent ne was provided by Mr. Brookfield at the 
opening of the Haymarket on Saturday. Now that the dog-star 
rages there is a special opportuneness in the revival of the old 
sketch, Waterman, with its time- 

ono songs and its pleasant suggestion of free air and re- 
freshing river. Revival is not perhaps the best word to apply to 
the production of the new version of MM. Jaime and Bayurd’s 
Le Réveii du Lion. Under the title of A Roused Lion, the piece 
was given at the Haymarket nearly half a century since, with 
Mr. Benjamin Webster as the hero. It is really.worth while to 
read 4 Roused Lion in order to eee what sort of dramatic 
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literature was accepted when it was played. To call the work 
A Roused Jiion was quite a daring flight of invention in the 
translator, who was so exceedingly literal that to find anything 
except The Waking of the Lion for the name of the piece is sur- 
prising. The comedy was not only a schoolboy translation, but the 
translation of a schoolboy in the lowest form, of one who evidently 
had to take "P his dictionary at every other word. It need hardly 
be said that all this is altered. 

The“ lion” of Evergreen is M. Stanislas de Fonblanche. He was 
in his youth possessor of all those accomplishments which were more 
valued at the time when he acquired them, He has settled on his 
country estate, and permitted his good gifts torust; but an oppor- 
tunity for their display arises. M. de Fonblanche has come to Paris, 
where his first business is to visit his nephew Ernest, his destined 
heir, a lad who lives much as other lads do. The evening of his 
uncle’s unexpected arrival is set apart for a dinner of a cheerful 
character, and Ernest's plans are disconcerted by the appearance 
of the old gentleman, who, he fancies, might not quite approve of 
all his friends. He immediately sends out notes to announce the 
postponement of the festivity; a very speedy answer comes from 
one of the invited guests, Hector Mauléon, who regrets that their 
fun is not to be enjoyed, but begs Ernest to get some money out of 
“the old mummy”; and it is into the hands of “the old 
mummy,” of M. Stanislas de Fonblanche, that the letter falls. 
The motive of the play is here furnished. Fonblanche, who, like 
many other old men, perceives a decadence in the generation 
which has succeeded his, determines to show M. Mauléon and the 
rest that oF are not as good men as their fathers were. The 
scheme of the piece is excellent. The audience is in sympathy 
with the amiable old man; they desire to see his vindication of 
his claims to respect; each of his successes is a welcome incident. 
Of course he succeeds in everything, even— fortune y= Pen 
finding the child of the man he had killed in a duel, the fighting 
of which Fonblanche had been unable to avoid. It is in telling 
the story of how the duel was forced — him, of the contest, 
and of the remorseful sorrow he felt as he gazed on the upturned 
face of the dead man, that Mr. Brookfield is perhaps at his best. 
But his whole performance amply justifies the young comedian’s 
selection of the comedy. His study of Fonblanche is vivified by a 
number of touches which, slight though they be, impart truth 
and distinction and coherence to the Seats portrait, and are 
the fruit of rare insight and art. He passes from the normal 
quiescence of age to its rejuvenescence through a series of brilliant 
and effective situations, without a touch of falsity or the least 
tendency towards forcing the dramatic evolution. From the 
moment when the dormant spirit of youth is first stirred in 
the heart of the old man to the final victorious culmination of his 
triumphs, the character is revealed with a subtle and complete 
graduation. Through all the varied rapid phases of the impersona- 
tion, between his entrance as the traveller whose gait and voice 
tell of age and infirmity, and the old man aglow with youth 
and wrath and triumph, Mr. Brookfield’s acting is admirably con- 
trolled and consistent. Notwithstanding its complexity, the unity 
of the part is preserved with unimpeachable fidelity. The other 
characters are comparatively subordinate, but as an opera-dancer 
whom Fonblanche knew in her younger days—days which 
Charlotte de Villemer does not desire to recall—Miss Victor acts 
with a force and humour which have not been seen on the West 
End stage in parts of this kind for years. Miss Victor has the 
true spirit of comedy. Mr. Conway plays the somewhat ungrate- 
ful part of Mauléon with singular spirit and discretion. Mr. 
E. Maurice, as Ernest, does enough to favour the idea that with 
study and experience he may make some figure in the profession. 
Miss Gwynne, the ingénue, is pleasing and unaffected. 

The Waterman precedes the comedy, and affords Mr. Herbert 
Sims Reeves an sqretenioy of proving what good use he can make 
of his voice. is unaccompanied rendering of the old song, 
“ Farewell, my trim-built wherry,” is a most artistic and delicate 
performance. The other ballads he delivers in a manner which 
shows by whom he was taught to sing them, and to say this is 
to say very much. It is characteristic of a certain school of 
slipshod criticism—if the word “ school” can be used in this con- 
nexion—that Mr. Herbert Reeves’s performance has been dismissed 
with a line of dispraise for ity of gesture, but without 
a word on the subject of singing. Surely, if Tom Tug is men- 
tioned at all, it is his delivery of the songs associated with the 
part that should be first considered. Mr. H. Kemble exhibits in 
The Waterman so much capacity for old-fashioned farce-acting 
that it is a pity so melancholy a production as A Close Shave, 
the feeble farce which followed Evergreen, should have been pro- 
vided for him. 

Most of our readers are probably acquainted by this time with 
the history and the plot—such plot as there is—of and 
Sense, the piece being played by Mr. Augustin Daly’s New York 
Company of Comedians at Toole’s Theatre. The play is very odd 
and decidedly interesting, partly by virtue of its oddness, partly 
because it is brisk ly written and contrived, and chiefly because of 
some very good acting to be found in it. The Englishman who 
fondly thinks that he knows the American language will learn 
much from it, and may also learn things about American customs 
which will surprise him. In any case, he may be assured that he 
will get enough amusement out of his evening either in- 
nocently or in cynical delight at the simple and extravagant 
applause and merriment of the American of the audience 
over things which may not seem to him particularly brilliant or 
funny, The acting is, as has been hinted, good all round, though in 


some cases, as in that of Mr. Charles Leclercq’s Colonel Briggs, the 
player is handicapped by the foolishness of his part. is is 
especially the case in the silly situation which ends the first act. 
Miss Rehan has a yet more difficult situation to wrestle with at 
one point; but she gets through the business with extraordinary 
verve, and gives great delight to her American spectators. For 
the rest, Miss Rehan’s acting is in style unlike any acting that we 
have ever seen (and originality, if it is not of an offensive kind, is no 
doubt a merit). It is so unlike, indeed, that the critic’s judgment 
is at first bewildered. As the play goes on, the actress's method 
gains upon one, and one can scarce but think that it is a very 
good and attractive method for her, though it might be 
——- in the hands of an imitator. Miss Rehan herself suc- 
s alike in gay and in lightly-touched tender passages. Among 
the other players, Mrs. Gilbert’ and Mr. John Drew stand out in 
excellence. By an odd and, we may assume, fortuitous coincidence, 
while Mr. Drew’s style recalls that of M. Dieudonné (and there 
is scarcely a better style for an actor of the kind of part assigned 
to Mr. Drew), both the appearance and style of Mrs. Gilbert sug- 
gest almost a reflection of Mme. Jouassain, and there is most 
certainly no better style than Mme. Jouassain’s in her own line. 


REVIEWS. 


THE SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.* 


6 bypewrne must be considerable strength and vitality in the 
central idea of a Society which could at the outset attract, 
and then retain so long, the services of the men who have built up 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. It was founded eighteen years ago 
asa temporary “ Fund,” by means of which certain objects, modestly 
sot forth, would be, it was thought, achieved in two or three 
years and at a moderate expenditure. This idea was soon dispelled 
when Captain Warren, who had been sent out with something 
like three thousand pounds in his pocket and told to dig, was 
found to require as much every year. In fact, it may be stated in 
round figures that for sixteen years the Society has received and 
spent the respectable income of at least 3,000/. a year, and that these 
maps and volumes, now for the first time before the world, repre- 
sent very nearly the whole of the work done with that money. It 
seems a large sum, when added up, but it is not too much for the re- 
sulfs which have been achieved, and it may be honestly boasted by 
the Committee that “management” has taken but a very small 
part of it. Three great and important undertakings, one of them 
still incomplete, have been entered upon since the foundation of 
the a ae the excavations at Jerusalem by Captain, 
now Sir Charles, Warren; the Survey of Western Palestine by 
a Conder and Kitchener; and the Survey of Eastern 
Palestine, commenced by Captain Conder and interrupted by the 
Turkish authorities. Besides these, there have been the smaller 
expeditions, such as Warren’s visit to the Belka and the Jordan 
Valley, Palmer's journey through the Desert of the Exodus, 
Conder’s discovery of the Hittite Kadesh, Mr. Greville Chester's 
visits to the Serbonian Lake and to Aradus, M. Clermont- 
Ganneau’s Archeological work in 1874, not to speak of work 
done outside the Society, such as Wilson and Palmer’s Survey of 
Sinai, the travels of De Luynes, De Sauley, De Vogiié, and 
Waddington, Dr. Selah Merrill's wanderings about the Eastern bank 
of the Jordan, Mr. Laurence Oliphant's visit to the Land of Gilead, 
Canon Tristram’s ride into Moab, Captain Burton's exploration of 
the ’Alah, Guérin’s twenty years of wandering about the Holy 
Land, Holland's many journeys to the Peninsula of Sinai, 
Trumbull’s rediscovery of the long-lost Ain Gadis, and many other 
“ serious ” expeditions and journeys, every one of which has illus- 
trated the sound principle laid down by the Society at the com- 
mencement of their work, that there is plenty to do, but that the 
best way of doing it is to do it scientifically. There has been, in 
fact, for the last twenty years a period of unexampled activity in 
the exploration of a country about which so much always seemed 
to be known, yet so little, until this Survey, was known for certain. 
It would therefore at first appear as if, after all this research, 
little was left to be done, On the con » what remains to be 
done is actually more than what has y been done; for the 
Survey has yet to be carried over the eastern country. Before we 

roceed to examine the great work before us in detail, let us state in 
the strongest terms that, had Sir Charles Warren done nothing but 
his Jerusalem excavations, he might repose in the happy con- 
sciousness that he and his work would never be forgotten; and 
that, as regards Captain Conder, his part in these maps and 
volumes is so great and important as not only to place him in the 
front line, but to make him facile princeps—king and chief—of 
those who have in modern days worked on the exploration of 
Palestine and on the many and complicated questions concerning 
its topography. It is true that the name of Captain Kitchener must 
be joined with his; but the bulk of the work—twenty-one 
out of twenty-six sheets of the map—was executed by Captain 
Conder; a corresponding part of the memoirs bears his initials, 
and a large part of the Jerusalem volume is from his pen; 
it is he who has supplied most of the wonderfully curious 
and interesting papers in the volume called “ Special Papers”; it 


* The Survey of Western Palestine. Published for the Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi. 1882-1884. 
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is he who collected most of the ten thousand names translated and 
transliterated from his notes by Professor Palmer ; it is Captain 
Conder who has rescued from oblivion as many ancient names as 
had been collected by all previous travellers together; and it was 
he who, after eleven years spent in this arduous work, was found 
ready to lead another party across the Jordan; lastly, it was 
Captain Conder who was able to recover a site and name which 
been considered as hopelessly lost as that of Gath—namely, 
the sacred Hittite city, whose capture by Rameses II. is recorded 
in the Ramesseum at Thebes. Other travellers have made happy 
discoveries—Olermont-Ganneau, for instance, has la main heureuse ; 
but this young Engineer officer has enabled the geographer to swee 
away from his shelves the whole row of previous travellers, wi 
all those notes, previously so ious, of Robinson, Guérin, Van 
de Velde, Burckhardt, and others, showing how such a place was 
half-an-hour’s ride from some other place in an easterly direction, 
and how from such an elevation certain other elevations could 
be discerned at various points of the compass. These observa- 
tions need be consulted no longer, because Captain Conder has 
finished the map of Western Palestine from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. There is little to be said beyond congratulations concerning 
this map. The lithographing of the great map was executed at 
Southampton, by the Director of the Ordnance Survey ; it is not 
so clear, perhaps, in parts as it might be; but of its fidelity and 
exactness there can be no doubt ; while, in a country full of ruins, 
almost every ruin has been laid down, and every important ruin 
planned. Moreover, its cost compares remarkably with that of 
the Ordnance Survey of England, As regards the reduced map, 
it has been ved on copper by Mr. Edward Stanford, to a 
scale of three-eighths the large map. It is a singularly beautiful 
map, and quite worthy of being p beside the best German 


e whole work, as now issued, consists of seven quarto volumes, 
the maps, and a portfolio of drawings. The Committee of the 
Society have included in the “Survey” a volume ky Canon 
Tristram on the Flora and Fauna of the country, of which we 
have only to say that it embodies all the learned author's own 
researches and those made by many other naturalists in the 
country itself, and that the illustrations are at once scientifically 
exact and most beautiful. The other six volumes include three 
of Memoirs, one of Name-lists, one of “ Special Papers,” and 
one, on Jerusalem, which bears on its title-page the names of 
Colonel Sir Charles Warren and Captain Conder. The last of 
these contains, besides a detailed report of Warren's excavations 
in the years 1867-1870, a statement of the controversy, an 
architectural history of Jerusalem, and an account of the various 
excavations and discoveries made in the city since the year 1870, 
Captain Conder, Herr Schick, M. Clermont-Ganneau, Mr. 
enry Maudslay, and others. A great portfolio of fifty sheets, 
representing the actual results of the Jerusalem work, accom- 
ies the volume. It is now fourteen years since the Report of 
Baptain Warren, made on his return from the city, was published 
the Society in the volume called The Recovery of Jerusalem. 
his was, however, only a first report, drawn up hastily and 
imperfect ; moreover it was not accompanied by the drawings 
which Captain Warren had sent home. We might ask why it is 
that for fourteen long years the Committee with these treasures in 
their hands neglected to publish them. It may be remembered, 
however, first, that the engraving of this collection of drawings 
costs a very large sum of money, and that all the Society's funds 
have been expended in the Survey; next that Captain Warren 
has been himself actively engaged in various ways — fighting 
Zulus with his troop of irregular cavalry, governing Griqualand, 
and hunting down the murderers of Professor Palmer. We are, 
however, grateful for the tardy appearance of the drawings, 
which disclose after many years an abundance and wealth of 
discovery for which the bare descriptions in the Recovery of 
Jerusalem had not at all pre the reader. The Jerusalem 
problems are not solved by the excavations, certainly, but their 
solution is shown to require an altogether different treatment. It 
is mere waste of time, for instance, to read many of the argu- 
ments and assertions advanced by Mr. Fergusson thirty-seven 
ears ago, compared with the light thrown on the question by 
arren’s discoveries. The vast wall of the Temple, at one place 
buried more than a hundred feet deep in débris, has been followed 
at intervals to the rock on which it was built; it extended, as 
Aristeas testifies, round three sides of the enclosure ; on the north 
side was Antonia and the great ditch, at the east side of which 
Warren found his mysterious chamber. The site which Fergusson 
adopts for his Temple is shown, if the rock levels are correctly 
drawn, to be a steep slope of one in five. Fortunately, however, 
for Mr. Fergusson the levels at the south-west corner are partly 
conjectural, Sir Charles Wilson has, moreover, pointed out the 
possibility of a cliff which, if it is there, would materially alter 
the levels, and the contour lines are not, as they might have been, 
so indicated as to advise the student when he is on certain, when 
on speculative ground. It is already well known that both 
Sir Charles Warren and Captain Conder have openly advocated 
views —_ to those of Mr. Fergusson. Roughly speaking, 
they think the traditional Church of the Holy Sepulchre stands 
on the site of that erected by Constantine, that the Dome of 
the Rock is the building of Abd-el-Melek, that the Temple 
area as it now stands is that of Solomon and Herod; and, so 
far as Captain Conder is concerned, that the true Holy Sepul- 
chre was near the Place of Stoning, north of the city — 
perhaps the very tomb found there by himself three years ago. 


The course of the second wall, now that the rock levels have been 
ascertained, could be easily determined by excavation. We have 
learned, thanks to Warren’s tentative shafts, where to look and 
what to look for. We could probably clear up the question 
whether David's tomb was on Ophel, south of the Temple, as 
is maintained by some, in a very short series of shafts; and 
we could follow out, if the Sultan would grant his firman, 
Warren's researches to their practical end. What we have pot 
amounts briefly to this—first, the rock levels of the city, a few 
important points excepted; we know what they were after Acca 

been levelled; we know most of the first wall and part 
of the second wall; we have recovered the Temple wall in its 
majesty ; we have also recovered the wallof Ophel. Besides these 
grand results, there has been accumulated an immense number of 
facts, each of which may seem separately to be of small importance, 
but which, pieced together, prove of the greatest value. Such, for 
instance, among many others, are the secret connexion between 
Ophel and the Virgin’s Fount, the subterranean between the 
citadel and the Temple, the arches found north of the platform in 
the Haram, the single tomb on the “ Place of Stoning,” and the 
souterrain of the “Sisters of Zion” couvent. The arguments 
concerning the position of Temple, church, and walls are entirely 
altered by these discoveries, except that it is still open to any one 
to maintain, as Mr. Fergusson still maintains, that the architecture 
of the dome proves it to be the work of Constantine; and it still 
remains possible for the rest of the world to ask why all historians, 
both Christian and Mohammedan, should have conspired to assert 
that it is not, A reconstruction by Captain Conder of the Church 
of the Anastasis from Constantine to Baldwin illustrates its 
history and the continuity of its traditions very forcibly. Accord- 
ing to this reconstruction portions of Constantine's propylea still 
remain, With this volume and its portfolio of drawings, with the 
Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem, and with De Vogiié’s works on 
the Temple and the Churches of the Holy Land, the student ma 
with much better founded hope than heretofore attack the difficult 
problems which surround the topography of Jerusalem, Without 
this volume, in fact, argument is henceforth futile. Every ancient 
city has its difficulties: there are questions concerning Tyre, 
Troy, Rome, Athens, and Carthage; but there is no city whose 
topographical difficulties are more puzzling, more absorbing, and 
= than the ancient city of Solomon, Nehemiah, and 

erod, 

As regards the Memoirs, which occupy three volumes, their 
arrangement, which was no doubt intended to promote thoroughness 
and clearness, appears somewhat awkward, because it necessitates 
the turning overof many pages in order to get all that can be gathered 
about one place, Thus, for any given village, one must first find out 
in what Sheet of the map it is situated, and then look in the 
memoirs under the heading of that Sheet ; next, he must search 
“Section A” for the description of the country round that —_ 
the orography, hydrography, cultivation, account of the village 
its population, and its Biblical name, if any ; and then, in “ Section 
B,” for its archzology, its ruins and ancient monuments. Th 
in Sheet xvii., vol. i1., we find at p. 28 a tolerably full amet 
Beit Lahm, or Bethlehem, with particulars as to the situation of 
the town, its industries, its population, and its water supply. 
The name does not appear at all under the head of “ Biblical Sites ” 
because, we suppose, no one doubts that Beit Lahm is the ancient 
Bethlehem. At p. 83, in the archeological section, is given an 
excellent plan of the church, undoubtedly Constantine's. One 
would have wished for a fuller description, but that has already 
been provided by De Vogiié in his Eglises de la Terre Sainte. In the 
same sheet, under the head of ’Amwis, is to be found a remarkable 
instance of the thoroughness with which the work has been done. 
Captain Conder gives his plan and description of the village and 
ruined church made by him on his first visit, and next an account 
of the recent excavations made there in 1881 by Captain Guillemot. 
To this is uppended a note by M. Clermont-Ganneau on the meaning 
of the word ’Amwis, the full Report of Captain Guillemot’s re- 
searches published in Les Missions Catholiques, March 1882, and 
a most learned and curious tractate by M. Clermont-Ganneau on 
the words found engraved on a capital belonging to the church. 
They consist of a Hebrew inscription on one side and a Greek 
inscription on the other. The Hebrew, which can easily be read, 
“ Blessed be His Name for ever!” is engraved in Phoenician character, 
following, as M. Ganneau points out—and it is extremely curious 
to find this in a Christian church—an artifical archaism, similar 
to that which has been found on Hebrew coins. The Greek words 
are the formula found so often by M. Waddington in Eastern Pales- 
tine—éis 6e5s—and perhaps carried from there into Arabia. One 
might multiply these instances indefinitely, but it is needless. In a 
word, the whole of Western Palestine lies in these volumes. There 
may be, and very likely are, a few names left to collect and a few 
ruins hidden among the hills and grown over by brushwood and tall 
nettles, may have escaped the surveyors—one or two, indeed, have 
been recently found by Mr. Laurence Oliphant on the slopes of 
Carmel, which do not appear upon the map; there may be inscri 
tions such as that found at ’Amwias, which will yet reward the 
traveller; but, in a word, the things which, before the Survey, 
any one who turned aside from the beaten track was sure to 
find for the first time, will be no longer new ; they are already 
in these volumes. Here are noted the multitudinous springs of 
a land filled with fountains—there are two hundred in one single 
sheet of the great map; here are the great caverns—the country 
is full of caverns—explored and planned by Captain Conder; 
here are the ancient tombs in their varieties—there is a 
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regular science of Syrian tombs; here are the remains and the 
plans of the old synagogues; here are the old High Places, 
now the Mukams; here are the ruins of Roman temples constructed 
of materials previously used for synagogues; of Byzantine churches 
made of the same stones taken from the Roman temples; from 
these, in their turn fallen to pieces, the same stones have been used 
for Orusaders’ forts, and these now serve in their turn as quarries for 
the villagers, In afew years the monuments which still stand, and 
are figured in these volumes, will be all destroyed; change in Pales- 
tine has ever brought destruction with it; at the very moment when 
we write, the splendid ruins of Casarea—the old Strato’s Tower— 
which comprise the wall and mole built by Herod, and the walls, 
castle, and cathedral of the Crusaders—are being torn down by 
refugees from Bosnia, who are building themselves a new town 
with the stones of the old, just as the Crusaders built their town 
out of the stones used by Herod. It is only a few years since 
Captain Oonder planned these ruins; what has happened in 
Cesarea will happen in other places, and soon the only record 
remaining of the ruins will be the “Special Surveys” in the 
Memoirs before us. The case of Cwsarea, to use a familiar illus- 
tration, is much as if the villagers of Pevensey should tear down 
the old Roman wall and build a town within the precincts of the 
castle out of the stones which form the Norman keep. Again, for 
another instance of destruction, in the first volume of the Memoirs, 
are figured two beautiful sarcophagi; these are now converted 
into lime; and, for another, the frontispiece of the third volume 
shows certain thirteenth-century frescoes of the church at Kusr 
Hajleh. These, too, have been destroyed. The only chance for 
the ancient monuments is absolute stagnation; but the country 
will not stand still; already the German colonists are spreading 
inland from Haifa; the country between Damascus and Haifa is 
surveyed for a railway; roads are being made; what Captain 
Burton calls “the sleepy little city of the Jebusites” is becoming 
like an Italian town, and change is in the air. 

The volume called “Special Papers” is a collection of articles 
reprinted from the Society’s Journal, the earlier numbers of which 
are now out of print. Foremost among them is Palmer’s “ Journey 
through the Desert of the Tih,” the journey which he and Tyrwhitt 
Drake performed on foot and alone, going from tribe to tribe, and 
making those friendships with the Sheikhs which enabled the 
survivor to take the journey of 1882 which led to his death. The 
rest are papers, chiefly by Captain Conder, on various points which 
could not well be treated in the memoirs, such, for instance, as 
Palestine from Egyptian Records and from Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
Samaritan Topography, Early Christian Topography, the Moslem 
Mukams, and the anon ues. Among them must not be for- 

nm @ most curious and important series of short papers by 
ir Charles Wilson, Oaptain Oonder, the late Dr. Titus Tobler, 
and Dr. ~*~ of Jerusalem, on the remains of tombs in 
Palestine. e cannot conclude this too scanty notice of the 
invaluable work before us, which is a monument for all time, 
without congratulating the Society on the men whose services 
have been secured for the execution of its work. It was ori- 
inally founded through the efforts of Sir George Grove and Mr. 
eemeesn-ontuen theories we be bad, but whose energy is un- 
doubted ; its first officer, and always its most active friend, was 
Sir Charles Wilson, then Captain Wilson, who had previously 
executed the Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem at the joint expense 
of Lady Burdett Coutts and himself; he was assisted or followed 
by the late Major Anderson, R.E., whose worth was too little 
known outside military circles; by Sir Charles Warren, Colonel 
Stewart, Oaptain Conder, Captain Kitchener, and Lieutenant 
Mantell, all of them officers of the Royal Engineers. Of civilians 
there are the names of Canon Tristram, Professor Palmer, 
hitt Drake (who died in 1874), Mr. Greville Chester, Dr. 
Chaplin, whose knowledge of Jerusalem unequalled, 
and last, though not least, M. O. Clermont-Ganneau. That part 
of M. Ganneau’s work which is incorporated into the Jerusalem 
volume forms but a very small portion of the whole, which 
has yet to be published, with the drawings made for him by 
M. Lecomte. It is to be hoped that some means will be found of 
giving to the world this series of beautiful and accurate architec- 
tural drawings. Two things, in fact, are wanted before the Survey 
of Western Palestine is completed ; the publication of M. Ganneau’s 
archeological reports with Lecomte’s drawings; and the pre- 
tion of a full and complete index to the whole work. 
latter, indeed, is absolutely indispensable. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


RAS, most other things in this world, the laws relating 
to matrimonial affairs are imperfect is not an astonishing 
or new revelation; and that, even if working better than might 
be expected, they occasionally press very hardly is only to be an- 
ticipated. Mr. seized on one of these occasions, and made 
out a strong case in this novel, Singleheart and Doubleface ; 
which case, however, would be stronger could the reader help 
feeling that the heroine has herself, fully as much as the state of 


* Singleheart and Doubleface. By Charles Reade, D.C.L. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1884. 

At Daybreak. By A. Sterling. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1884. 

A Drawn Game. By “Basil.” London: Chatto & Windus. 1884. 
— Hall, By John M. Fothergill. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


(unkind critics might even call them silly) women Mr. 
delighted in, and is so little endowed with es 
that one fails to see how any law could effectually 
Her husband is a worthless scoundrel of a 
type, and, though utterly selfish and mean, is 
At his worst he would never have kicked or 
actively ill-treated his child, though he could and did leave them 
both to starve, after robbing the mother of 
savi Strictly speaking, the only time when any 
in the law could have helped Sarah Mansell is on 
sion of the burglary, when Mr. Mansell, detected in the very 
act of emptying his wife’s safe, escapes triumphantly, with 
accomplice and the money, in consequence of being the victim's 
husband, and, therefore, y the owner of all her a 
After this feat he retires to America, until, hearing of his de- 
serted wife’s success in business, and being in want of ‘cash, 
reappears on the scene one day suddenly, to the intense joy of his 
wife, who, in spite of all his ill-treatment and neglect, is still 
fretting after him, and at once casts in her lot, and, far more 
astonishing, her child’s, with his, positively pressing her savi 
on him. Verily such a self-offered victim could not be saved 
legal restriction. 
he episode of the American wife, by which Sarah’s eyes are 
at last opened to the treachery of her idol, is well told, but 
scarcely seems new. But for this Mr. Reade’s method of jotting 
down any striking incident he came across, without m 
as to its source, would fully account. The most satisfactory 
amusing character in the book is the heroine’s widow sister, whose 
plain common sense, even if it be slightly vulgar, and the opinion 
which she openly expresses, that bad as men are, a husband is 
better than none, are refreshing. The story carries one along and 
keeps the interest up, as written by such a it is sure to do; 
but the book once closed, the reader is rather at a loss to undex- 
stand the reason of his interest. <1 
An amusing contrast to Mr, Reade’s emotional heroine is Betty 
Karlsen, whose fortunes are minutely told in At may, wa from 
the age of eight, till, after many vicissitudes, her boy-lover is 
brought back to her twenty years later. This young lady, like 
the rest of the characters, is of the usual kind—a kind more easi 
found in this class of American novel than out of them we sho 
say. There is the inevitable minister (this time a Baptist) of 
superhuman unworldliness and religious feeling, whose Evangelical 
self-forgetfulness extends even to his buttons and his cufis,;a 
source of trouble and yet of holy joy to his female parishioners; 
while next to him in interest to the good people of Lyme is'a 
wonderful Episcopalian clergyman, a combination of the Ritualist 
and the muscular Christian; his crowning offence is apparently 
his love for fishing and fiddling, and his ill-advised af amen in 
a glass or two of old port and a hand at cards, both of which 
latter, he is careful to inform his friends, were relaxations en- 
joyed by “ my father the Dean.” That this person should prove 
to be wanted the police for debt and deserting his wife 
seems to be considered by his flock only the natural outcome of 
his taste in tweed and terriers. The hero, Axel Brand, is so 
sketchily described that it is difficult to imagine what his attrac- 
tion for Betty can be. Love it cannot be, for when he goes to 
college in Copenhagen, his father being Danish by descent and 
feeling, he at once falls in love with the first girl he comes across, 
the not very fascinating daughter of a wonderful woman, who in 
former years had heartlessly jilted Axel’s father. The best that 
can be said of this story is that it is thoroughly harmless; 
the author tries one short flight into the realms of sensation, but 
it does not seem easy, and the story soon drifts back to its former 
groove of innocent but hopeless d and it is a question if its 
readers would not forego a little of the innocence to gain a little 
more liveliness. 


eae | such as we would gladly meet in real life. 
woul 


ms in the book when the viperish old lady, whom 
in a sort we are obliged to honour and feel for, slips out of 
story. Ida Luard is, what all heroines are not, a thoroughly 
nice, unaffected girl, whose quiet reserve — for her a fictitious 
character for heartlessness and pride. first meeting with 
Mrs. John at her mother’s grave, and her subsequent stay at the 
Vicarage, are prettily and naturally told. In short, she is 
so wholesome pleasant a girl that the most blasé novel-reader 
must rejoice when, after many cross-winds, the course of her true 
love at last runs smoothly. Archie Guard, the hero, is fairly 
worthy of his good fortune. The account of his school-iife at 
modern version of ae a Hall is very painful, not the less 


that, within the memory of still young men, such bullying as is 


the law, to blame. She is one of the and very emotional 
| 
| 
Want of liveliness cannot be laid to the charge of A Drawn 
Game. The complications of this story are so numerous and intri- 
cate that they leave the reader utterly puzzled as to the identity 
and financial condition of half the chief characters. Still, in spite 
of this confusion, it is pleasant reading, and its personages are 
“ Mrs, John” 
merit; while 
the quaint theological ideas and exasperating dreaminess of her 
husband are a a Sens for her energetic ways. His 
mother, Mrs, Pybus, in grimness any mother-in-law we 
have ever encountered, in books or out of them, and yet she 
ak id OF is a painfully real character. The chapter containing “ Mrs. 
es Pybus's triumph” is so natural that one cannot help an uneasy 
suspicion that it is studied from life, and that “Basil ” learnt 
by suffering what he tells in song, or rather in this novel; and 
it is as much a relief to the reader as it must have been to the 
| | 
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here described was only too common. The poor child’s flight from 
‘his tormentors, his illness and nursing by Ben Shofield, the engine- 
driver, and that good fellow’s peculiar and effectual method of 
‘introducing his protégé to his cross-grained, but kind-hearted, wife 
“ Liz,” are capitally told, as are his subsequent love affairs. To 
Archie must belong the merit of novelty; for surely he is the first 
hero of romance who utilized his ladylove as stoker. The fair but 

Anastasia and her drouthy old mother are alike good ; 
and Archie’s entanglement with that dangerous siren is a very 
fair ground for a hearty lover's quarrel and its ensuing troubles ; 
but the suspicion of illegitimacy thrown on Archie is as utterly 
unnecessary and feeble a resource as ever misled an author in 
difficulties for a few more pages of copy. Ifthe chief actors in 
this story are pleasantly drawn, so also are the lesser characters, 
who have each their own distinctive idiosyncrasies, and are by 
no means inclined, like the chorus of an old-fashioned opera, to be 
feeble echoes and supporters of the chief performers. The scene 
where Mrs. Cassidy mystifies the maiden population of Kingsford 
as to Mr. Tuck’s matrimonial intentions is thoroughly funny; and 
80 is the account of how that lively widow won her second 
spouse. If for if somewhat confused, 
story permitted one to grumble, the language occasionally indulged 
im, not so much by the characters as by the author, would be 
open to complaint. Every now and then the words are a trifle 
too cumbersome for a novel at this holiday and lazy season. 
“Tristful” suggests Falstaff in King Oambyses’s vein; but 


aposio ! 
ond lest tusk. Hall, is good 
solid reading; but in spite of its plot, and some cleverly sketched 
characters, is not a novel ; it is simply a peg on which to hang the 
author’s political opinions. Every one has a right to his or her 
own. views, most certainly ; but how far an author is justified in 
stringing them together, and cramming them upon us under the 
disguise of a romance, is questionable, and this has been most 
egregiously done in the present instance. The scene is laid at 
the time of the Chartist riots, and very ibly it gives a fair 
idea of the excited spirit of the times; Pat they cannot have 
been comfortable times to any one with anything to lose. The 
author, whilst kindly allowing that unfortunate house-owners 
might be justified in their annoyance at having their houses 
burnt over their heads, and their persons and property alike 
be om a evidently looks on such misadventures as only the 
and inevitable result of non-acceptance of the Charter, 
and, like his hero, utterly fails to see how any tolerably intelligent 
and honest person can think otherwise. To him the question has 
but one ible answer; and we must confess he is consistent. 
Though he evidently tries to state the case as fairly as possible, he 
only allows the Tories one clever representative, and, lest this one 
should be used as a proof that there were at least two sides to the 
matter, he sends this single unfortunate out of the story under a 
cloud, taking with him the fortune of the orphan daughter of an 
old friend, whose trustee he is, and leaving his sister, who is 
devoted to and dependent on him, to face the world as best she 
may. The rest of the Tories consist mainly of unscrupulous ad- 
venturers, bent on improving their social or pecuniary position by 
complying with the whims and flattering the pride of the county 
magnates, or else of half-educated, pig-headed old country squires, 
who have taken over their politics like their stuck of port, accept- 


ing both unquestioningly as a heritage from their fathers, to be | 


kept up and handed on equally to their heirs. If by any chance 
an averagely intelligent and decently honest Tory is found, it is 


re hg rovide a handy convert for the hero and his Radical 
frien e hero is exactly what one would expect from such 
surroundings—a clever young prig, whose sphere is too narrow to 


allow of his finding his proper level and rubbing off his sharp 
corners by contact with intellectual equals, and who consequently 
poses as “ Sir Oracle,” and, like that worthy, has a rooted aversion 
to opinions differing from his own. That he should convince every 
one worth convincing, and confound the rest, is natural—in a 
novel! In real life the result might have been both different 
and less pleasant to Mr. Wharton. 

‘The apparent heroine of the book is Miss Wharton, a duplicate 
in petticoats of her brother. Her chief claims to notice are— 
firstly, her district-visiting, which apparently was a form of good 
works unknown before (we always thought visiting the poor 
and sick had been a great part of the employment of our grand- 
mothers and their mothers) ; and, secondly, her en ent to a 
young Radical, whose best recommendation must have been his 
attendance at every Chartist meeting within possible distance, and 
his height, which enabled him to keep his lady-love’s head above 
the muddy water into which she contrived to fall while skating. 
The course of their true love, though it has its reasonable 
amount of rocks and shoals, is evidently from the first destined to 
end happily ; and when Mr. John Wharton has been fitted with a 
ladty-love, both politically and personally suitable, the story ends 
with a peal of wedding bells and general rejoicing. 


MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE’S MINUTES.* 


WM CTES are, or were, the written speeches of Indian states- 
men. For a long time every official discussion, necessary 
or unnecessary, was carried out on paper. Before Legislative 


“* Selections from the Minutes and other Official Writings of the Honoyr- 
able Mountstuart Elphinstone, Governor of . With an Introduc- | 


Memoir. Edited by Geo 
University of Bombay. 


W. Forrest, B.A. College, Fellow 
: Bentley & Son, 1884. 


Councils were instituted and open debates followed, at the 
instance of Lord Dalhousie in India and Lord Halifax at the 
Board of Control, in 1854, few Anglo-Indian administrators had 


any chance of acquiring even moderate proficiency as public 
Now oat then a ora 


delivered an address at the opening of a hospital or home, or when 
a Raja had to be thanked for his public spirit in digging wells and 
reservoirs‘and building rest-houses for pilgrims, or when town halls 
at the Presidencies were crowded on some festive or solemn occa- 
sion. But, asarule, public oratory was monopolized by fluent 
barristers or enterprising merchants denouncing the “ Black Acts” 
or hateful taxes on and incomes. Since the establish- 
ment of Legislative Councils, Viceregal and local, this state of 
things has passed away. Administrators now debate as well as 
write, and any one who has read the speeches in Council for and 
against the Ilbert or the Bengal Tenancy Bills last year or on 
the Budgets of former years, willadmit that in knowledge of the 
subject, method of treatment, and fairness of reasoning, the 
se official and non-official, may compare favourably with 

ose of more ancient and august assemblies in Europe. But it 
was not so in the days of Elphinstone and Munro. They and 
others committed their valuable experiences to lengthy exposi- 
tions on paper, copied out by “ section-writers” at the rate of 
one thousand or fourteen hundred words for the rupee, and rarely, 
if ever, printed. Every now and then some official in his retirement 
or during his holiday has given us a selection of such “ minutes” 
to the world. Those of the late Mr. St. George Tucker, of 
Munro, of Metcalfe, and others, have found competent editors. 
It may be doubted whether such publications find many readers 
or purchasers. Doubtless they are useful to statesmen who have 
not been brought up to regard everything that has not happened 
within the last five years as “ancient history.” In India they aid 
the District Officer and the Secretary in forming a correct estimate 
of village communities as they first dawned on the mind of our 
earliest administrators; of the system or absence of any system, that 
characterized Mahratta rule; and of the departmental difficulties 
which half a century back we inherited or created for ourselves. 
But minutes, like speeches isolated from the context, are often 
heavy reading. A good deal depends on the qualifications of the 
editor and the outils he has made of his materials. Mr. Forrest 
belongs to that very useful department the Educational Service of 
Bombay ; but it may be doubted whether any official who has not 
served a good apprenticeship in the Revenue and Judicial lines is 
thoroughly qualified for the task of editing and commenting on 
papers which overflow with native terms, and which might puzzle 
many a Commissioner from the other side of India, nourished only 
on the Cornwallis Settlement or the system of village communities. 
We find many Mahratta terms and customs, uliar to the 
Western Presidency, which might strike with dismay the col- 
lectors of Rohileund or Delhi, just as the Burgundian coat of arms 
displayed by Toison d’Or bewildered the Bohemian in Quentin 
Durward when dressed up as a sham herald. Mr. Forrest tells 
us that, when turning over the records of the Bombay Secretariat, 
he was struck, as he might well be, by their extent and useful- 
ness, But he would have done well to have called in to his assist- 
ance some subordinate Judge or Assistant Collector, or Revenue 
Surveyor. Elphinstone wrote about a new country, and his 
handwriting, never very good, as we know from Sir E. Colebrooke, 
may have been still more tortured and disfigured by incompetent 
clerks. Transliteration is hardly settled, or only just settled, in 
these days. And it had never been thoroughly argued out in the 
days of Dr. Gilchrist and William Ward of Serampore. The 
following errors might, however, have been avoided. Rav is 
written everywhere for Rao, the well-known Mabratta title, 
Fadnavis for Farnavis ; Jarvi for Jowari, a large, coarse grain ; 
Khatavnis for Khata-navis, the writer of a daily pasa se ; 
Nozinadars for Rozinadars, men who receive daily wages ; Rathods 
for Rahtores, high-caste Rajputs; are trivial errors. There isa 
too free derangement of capital letters, and not a sufficient use 
of italics, Petty local taxes, local measurements, and functionaries 
as raggéd as the Aidile of Juvenal are favoured with the same 
imposing type as the Peshwa or Nana of the day. We readily 
admit that several of the terms adopted by the Mahrattas, and the 
confusion of names and phrases derived from Arabic and Sanskrit, 
and mutilated by popular usage, would be sources of perplexity 
and confusion to any man. But this was an additional reason 
why the knowledge of the philologist and the district officer 
should have been called in. We are inclined to suspect some 
error in the statement at p. 463 to the effect that rent in a part 
of the Broach district was as high as ninety rupees a bigha. 
Certainly the bigha varies in different parts of India. Some- 
times it is equal to, sometimes it is one-third of, our own acre. 
Either, then, the d:gha in Broach was of Brobdignagian propor- 
tions; or the soil was fertile beyond the dreams of avarice ; or, 
as Elphinstone hints, the rental of taxed land must have been sup- 
plemented by the income of rent-free plots; or perhaps there was 
a clerical error, and we should read nine for ninety. The former 
rate is, indeed, sufficiently high for land anywhere except in a big 
town. We must remind Mr. Forrest that Pirs and Khairats are 
not exactly human beings. A Pir is a Mohammedan saint, who, 
having been an example of holiness in his lifetime and ‘possibly a 
worker of miracles, is worshipped after death at ashrine. Khairat 
is the ordinary Mussulman term for alms. Any one carelessly 
reading the sentence in which they are coupled together might be 
as much perplexed as Mr. Pickwick was at the mention of a Saw 
bon: 


es, 
These minutes are prefaced by a memoir for which Mr, Forrest 
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is chiefly indebted to the account of Elphinstone given by Sir E. 
Colebrooke in the Royal Asiatic Journal more than twenty years 
. This biography is very readable, but it has been ecli b 
the two vols. of the Life lately reviewed in this journal. We thin 
that Mr. Forrest would do well to hunt in the Secretariat Records 
or elsewhere for the late Sir Charles Jackson's Vindication of Lord 
Dalhousie, published in 1865, before he pronounces a condemnation 
of that statesman in one curt sentence, and we do not quite see 
why he — Lord Ripon and Lord Mayo as the joint authors of 
Local Self-Government in India. Lord Mayo's scheme of decen- 
tralization and Provincial Budgets was a very different thing from 
the fatuous and impracticable of Village Unions and irre- 
sponsible Boards which is now the dream of a few weak enthu- 
siasts. Still, with all this we are grateful to Mr. Forrest for 
inging to light minutes, always clear, full, and vigorous, and 
as valuable for instruction and warning as they were sixty years 


ago. 

We turn to the politician himself. A weekly contemporary has 
very recently said that much of Elphinstone is now “ ancient 
history.” This is, of course, part of the ultra-Liberal programme. 
Anything that does not exactly fit in with some modern craze, 
or fad, or fancy, dignified with the name of civilization and 
progress, is at once banished to the Middle Ages. It is as 
obsolete as the Revenue Settlement of Todar Mull or the raids 
of Mahmud of Ghazni. But there is much worth and solidity 
in Elphinstone’s minutes. The paper on Education, of 1824, 
anticipates Lord Macaulay in some respects and Sir John Grant 
and Sir G. Campbell in others. Elphinstone wished to improve 
the teaching in the indigenous village schools, and to supplant 
writing on sand or on palm-leaves by elementary books. He 
contemplated a grant in aid to such primitive institutions, and he 
had an idea that vaccination and education might go on hand-in- 
hand. He was inclined to promote the teaching of Euro 
sciences especially that of medicine, without, at the same time, 
discouraging the study of the native classics. The fountains of 
indigenous talent were not to be dried up; the actual learning of 
the nation was not to be lost; nor the productions of former 

ius to be forgotten. Young civilians were not to be kept too 
fing at the Presidency. They were to pass in either Guzarati or 
ratti as \~ as the universal valuable 

izes were to be given for high proficiency in three languages. A 
oom on the murder of Suaniiee Shastri, who fell at the hands 
of the notorious Trimbukji Danglia, and the despatches on the 
attack on the Residency at Poona and the battle of Kirkee are 

t reading, but they hardly come under the description of 
official minutes, In spite of a want of training iu revenue, which 
he occasionally laments in his diary and letters to his friends, 
Elphinstone very soon became quite at home in matters of Settle- 
ment, tenancies, taxes, exactions, inams and jaghirs, pensions and 

uisites, arid all matters which really touch the feelings and 
excite the satisfaction or the displeasure of the masses in India. 
His description of the territories conquered from the Peshwa in 
1817 is as graphic as one by Sir R. Temple. In his account of the 
civil administration of our predecessors he avoids the errors of 
fae | magnifying native merits and native faults, One sentence 
is well worth quoting :— 

These communities or townships contain in miniature all the materials 
of a State within themselves, and are almost sufficient to protect their 
members, if all other Governments were withdrawn. ‘Though probably not 
compatible with a very good form of Government, they are an excellent 
remedy for the ro me of a bad one ; they prevent the bad effects of 
its negligence and weakness, and even present some barrier against its 
tyranny and rapacity. 

He then goes on to . the difference between leaseholders 
and tenant proprietors, the share and rights of Government, the 
functions and privileges of local officers, the mode in which 
revenue was collected by Mahrattas from recusants, whether by 
confinement or torture, the endless varieties of taxation, giving 
— opportunities for embezzlement and corruption, the 

egrees of punishment for crime, alternately light, fantastic, and 
cruel, and the forms of civil justice ; and then sums up as follows 
the improvements of the British rule :— 

We have in revenue lighter, more equal, and more certain assessment, 
less peculation, and consequently less profit to the agents of Government. 
In police more attention and more vigour, but less violence and so far less 
efficiency. In civil justice the great change is that Government has taken 
on i the whole responsibility of protecting people’s rights, but there is 
more form, more purity, more delay in some cases and less in others. In 
criminal justice more system, more scruples, more trials, more acquittals, 
more certain punishment for all crimes except robbery ; and for that both 
less certain and less severe. 

These sentences contain the essence of many a Blue Book, the 
explanation of many an administrative failure, and the condemna- 
tion of many a faint-hearted judge and many an over-zealous 

islator. me of the anecdotes about the good old times, over 
which writers every now and then grow sentimental, are worth 
notice. Hindu punishments were either too dreadful or too 
absurd. At Ahmednuggur, apparently after it became British 
territory, a Hindu law officer would have sentenced one man “to 
be thrown from a height on a spike, and another to be fined six 
‘anams for the same offence, because in one case the property had 
accidentally recovered, and in the other it had not.” The 
Proceedings of the Panchayats or jury of villagers under the 
Mahratta rule were by no means of that patriarchal simplicity 
with which they have been invested by those who have discovered 
in natives an amazing faculty for local self-government. The 
number of the Panchayat varied from five to fifty persons. It was 


difficult to procure attendance; some members got tired 
and would not sit out the whole case. There were no fixed rules of 
procedure. Delaysand excuses were frequent. Decisions were - 
always final and were useless as precedents, and the members o: 
the court were both partial and corrupt. The whole of this 
minute is replete with instruction, and all that can be said for the 
system is that, what with publicity, patronage, presents, and social 
opinion, injured or aggrieved persons did get a “sort of justice” 
less impure than might be supposed. 

It is another merit of the minutes that several were written on 
the spot. That is to say, when Elphinstone, always an active 
man and a good rider, had gone through some of the districts 
watered by the Tapti or the Narbudda or the Mhye rivers, he sat 
down and wrote when matters were fresh in his mind. And we 
may be quite sure that his experienced eye was not deceived when 
he tells us that in one part the cultivation was poor and the Ryots 
ill clothed and ill lodged; that in another there were no ga: 
robberies ; and that in a third the District Officers had introdnced 
order with surprising success, in spite of the turbulent and pre- 
datory character of the inhabitants, With all this, too, Elphinstone 
does not blink the fact that several classes were not benefited by 
the introduction of the British rule. Gerasias or Grassias, a sort 
of local chiefs responsible to Government for the payment of 
revenue and the preservation of order, lost their influence. Heredi- 
tary officers to put up with a diminution of their dignity. 
Even bankers suffered because property was more diffused, and 
there was less chance of avy individuals becoming rich. 
But, on the other hand, while these classes decayed, the most re- 
> sagen. the most numerous, and the most industrious part of 

e community, the Ryots, rose in the scale, The Bengal Pre- 
sidency itself, where Elphinstone had served in his early days, 
could not surpass the trees and hedges, the substantial villages, 
the thriving oa the splendid oxen of Kaira and 
Ahmedabad. e must now conclude. The notices of Bheels, 
the accounts of the Chiefs of Lunarwarra and Idar, the constant 
fights between the Gaikwar and his tributaries, the very limited 
jurisdiction exercised by the Rao of Cutch over his feudal subor- 
dinates the Jarejas, a subject productive of endless bickering in 
our own time—all this may be studied profitably by any one 
who wishes to know what India was like just before we made our- 
selves responsible for order, and what it would return to in a 
month if our restraining hand were withdrawn. We have not very 
far to go to find the Middle Ages; and, though the editing might 
have been improved, we are ful to Mr. Forrest for the re- 
production of minutes which may enable us to estimate at their 
proper value certain recent screams and splutterings, 


SOME COOKERY-BOOKS.* 


T will be observed that the first two books on our list are of 
American origin, and American cookery-books have not 
hitherto ranked high in English estimation. is is due, not to 
any pseudo-national jealousy, and certainly not to any ill repute 
that American cookery bears among those who have actually 
visited America. In the novels of the older American school— 
Messrs. Howells and James scorn such trivialities—eating occupies 
a noble place, and the reader of Miss Warner in particular is 
frequently puzzled to know why drinking should be such a deadly 
crime, while eating (very elaborate and scientific eating) bears the 
aspect of a virtue. The delicate creatures who feel constrained 
to refuse all suitors who drink a glass of sherry concoct elaborate 
dishes as part of their natural accomplishments, and would pro- 
bably refuse any poor creature who pleaded that they were a 
trifle “ rich.” But American cookery as represented in its own 
proper literature has hitherto presented differences which make 
it inapplicable to English habits. The one taste is no doubt 
just as good as the other in itself. But the bewildering multi- 
tude of bread-stuffs, sweet-stuffs, and so forth which occupy the 
usual American cookery-book does not interest the Briton, who 
after his youthful days rarely cares for anything but “ savouries,” 
and the savouries of the American cuisine, at least of the older 
style, sin in British eyes by a sort of barbaric elaboration, the 
origin of which is quite explicable to persons who know older 
English cookery-books, but which is out of harmony with the 
tastes of the present generation in England. The two books, 
however, which are before us amply vindicate American cookery. 
The first is a stately volume, avowedly Franco-American (the 
author, M. Déliée, — to have been successively chef to 
several New York clubs), handsomely and strongly bound, well 
printed, and, we may say at once, containing one of the best selec- 
tions of dishes and dinners which, in a considerable experience of 
cookery-books, we have ever seen. We have indeed some objec- 
tion to the plan, which is that of giving a ready-made menu for 
every day of the year. It favours laziness, and laziness is as 
destructive of perfection in the Coarse Arts (as Mr. Carlyle, whom 
nature had made incompetent to judge them, very impertinently 
termed cookery and its sisters) as it is in the Fine. The next 
thing will be that some one will give a selection of wines to be 


* The Franco-American Cookery-Book. By F. J. Déliée. London and 
New York : Putnam’s Sons, 1 
‘or inners. Marion Harland. Mass. : 
Breakfast Dishes. By M. L. Allen, London: Virtue. 1884. 
Menus Made Eusy. By Nancy Lake. London: Warne & Co, 1884. 
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used for every day of the year, and then the interest of dining will 

simply disappear. However, M. Déliée may plead that even 
good art is better than original labten, and it is 

undeniable that his own dinners are selected with i 


success, 
with the chief other book of the kind, the cele- 
brated collection of Baron Brisse, M. Déliée’s presents much 
— evidence of intelligent thoroughness and evenness of work. 
excellent Baron had genius—that is undeniable—but his menus 
have one capital fault. They are always appetizing, but they are 
most unequal (we need not say that the distinction between maigre 
days and others is not overlooked in this remark) in their capacity 
of satisfying the appetite. M. Déliée has never forgotten that 
solidity should always temper grace in the selection of a dinner. 
We open his book absolutely at hazard, and take the first dinner 
that comes. It runs as follows :— 
Consommé & la Médicis. 


Salmon Trout & la Richelieu. 
Potatoes & la Duchesse. 


Beef braised & la Nivernaise. 
Asparagus & la Fribourg. 


Fried chicken 4 la Viennoise. 
Cucumber and Tomato Salad. 


Lemon Ice, 


Now this, which is neither better nor worse than the average of 
the other 364—though we could pick out choicer compositions— 
has all the merits of a good dinner. There are sufficient 
dishes, and not too many ; there is a sufficient admixture of solids, 
and the solids are varied. The omission to do this so that there 
is at least one which is certain to suit every taste is a capital 
fault in some French menus. We remember a menu put forth by a 
great authority (we shall not be so unkind as to indicate him pre- 
cisely) in which the only resistance-pieces consisted of venison 
(which not a few people cannot eat) and of some preparation of 
liver or something else intestinal (which not a few people, whether 
rightly or wrongly, will not eat). And, as it is at least even betting 
that some guest would have disliked both, and have been a con- 
firmed non-eater of sweets as well, he would have been driven to 
make his dinner off soup, fish, and a vegetable—a menu, no doubt, 
quite sufficient in itself, but, considering the portions usually ad- 
ministered at modern dining-tables, calculated to send the receiver 
away by no means full. It should be added that M. Déliée’s 
receipts are full, without being too full; and that, though, as is 
natural, they ee agen | presume a more complete apprenticeship 
to the more esoteric, and especially the more ornamental, arts of 
cookery than is usual in private houses, unless mounted on a large 
scale (and the book is expressly dedicated to modest households), 
no cook of ordinary capacity, with a master or mistress of ordinary 
taste, can fail to select from them an almost infinite variety of 
admirable dinners. Some, of course, but not too many, of the 
dishes and ingredients are inaccessible to the inhabitant of Europe ; 
but there are few Americanisms of phrase, and the few that there 
are (for instance, “tenderloin” for fillet or undercut) are more 
interesting than puzzling. 

Mrs. Harland’s little book is on a very different scale. It shows 
its origin by the singular predominance of sweets (which is, 
speaking roughly, about three to one), and by such odd phrases— 
odd, that is to say, to an English ear—as that the chief merit of 
a cook is “ the ability to make good bread.” Alas! if that be so, 
how many inhabitants of London, England, possess a good 
cook? But Mrs. Harland is free from even a rag of national 
prejudice. She sternly, and with almost frightful boldness, denies 
the sacred Pre so much as a place in her book, and she ventures 
on the following utterance, which we purposely place in italics, 
and for which we hope that the eagle, whose home is in the settin’ 
sun, has not already torn out her eyes, “ The best way,” says this 

ing inhabitant of Boston, Mass., “to manage a boiled egg at 
table [she speaks of it, it will be observed, as if it were a kind of 
wild ] ts the English way of setting it up right in the small 
end of the eggcup [Great powers! most Britons will cry, what is 
the large end of an eggeup?], making a hole in the top [note 
the precision of these indications] large enough to admit the egg- 
spoon, and eating it from the top, seasoning it as you go.” The 
co and genius of Mrs. Harland are not more clearly indicated 
by this sentence than the deplorable habits of her countrymen. 
She ought to be called, not Marion, butColumba. To desist from 
folly, however, her little book is a very interesting and valuable 
one. Its receipts, though few, are given with singular clearness 
and in the most practical of manners, and the mechanical value of 
the book is much increased by the inclusion of a large number of 
blank pages for additional receipts. 

Mrs. Allen’s Breakfast Dishes is a meritorious pamphlet not 
improved by a prefatory menu arrangement for every day of three 
months. These breakfast menus are constructed too much on the 
Scotch principle—a principle admirable in its own country, but, 
as exemplified in black and white, terrible to the effeminate 
dweller in Saxon towns when he has passed the stage of under- 
graduatehood. Merely to read that Mrs. Allen intends us to open 
the day of the 28th of February with Broiled pheasant, we oy 
mussels, Pork sausage meat cakes, Paté de foie gras, Breakfast cakes, 
and A pple fool induces dyspepsia, and the “ forest echoes Fool” ina 
very significant manner in reference to the eater. When Mrs.- 


Allen, in her preface, urges that a selection is possible, the whole 


defence of these cut-and-dried menus collapses at once, for wh 
not select from the full list? The receipts, however, are atm | 
and sometimes novel. And we have no desire to speak otherwise 
than favourably of the book as a stimulus to the flagging imagina- 
tion of housekeepers. But we must respectfully point out to 

“fillets de agg — ” is, as she or her printer 

t it, an impossi ish ; that curried sweetbreads, tho 

very good, ought to be done after the fashion of © dey’ Made 
curry, and not with “ th uarters of a pint of gravy,” and that 
it is simply wicked to eat Norfolk dumplings with batter, We 
know it is done, but it is wicked—gravy, Mrs. Allen, gravy! 

The last book on our list is not a cookery-book proper, but a 
key to the composition of menus. Its principle will be best shown 
by an extract :— 

GOOSE. 
Oie rétie is a roast goose, served with apple sauce in a sauce-boat. 
—— braisée & la Jardiniére is braised, and served with brown sauce and 
Jardinitre garnish. 
—— 4 la Chipolata—served with Chipolata sausages. 
—rétie, furcie de marrons—stu with liver, chestnuts, &c., amd 


roasted. 
— 4 la Portugaise—stuffed with slices of Port onions, wine, &c., 
onions and a brown 


roasted, and served with stewed Po’ 


sauce, 
—— al Arlesienne—stuffed with onions, truffles, chestnuts, &c., braised in 
mirepoix, and served in tomato sauce. 

—— en daube is stuffed, braised, and served cold covered with the sauce. 
Paté aux abatis d oie is giblet pie. 
The book seems to be very accurate on the whole; but we observe 
that Mrs, Lake limits the use of the curious and interesting word 
darne, “ middle-cut” (a word of Norman, Manceau, and Breton 
dialect, and said to be one of the very few words in French which 
are pure Celtic), to sturgeon. We have always believed it to be. 
in place with salmon, where Mrs. Lake does not give it, and 
Littré extends it to shad. It will be seen that Mrs. Lake is an 
advocate of the writing of whole menus in French; while 
M. Déliée (as above) — the composite plan. The advocates 
of these two systems will probably never be reconciled, inasmuch 
as each an unanswerable argument. The one pleads the 
clumsy and macaronic appearance of a document in various lan- 
guages; the other retorts by asking what use there is in attempting 
the Gallicizing of such a hopelessly un-Gallic thing as, let us ony 
a roly-poly pudding, or a plain roasted baron of beef, or an o 

rida, ora curry. We own that the sight of the word kart 
invariably determines us as to one dish which is not to be eaten; 
but for ourselves we decide not, nor attempt to decide on the whole 
case. Both parties will find Mrs. Lake useful. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN DRYDEN.* 


M® SAINTSBURY in these two volumes completes the 
dramatic works of Dryden. They contain The Duke of 
Guise, Albion and Albanius, Don Sebastian, Amphitryon, King 
Arthur, Cleomenes, Love Triumphant, and the two doubtful oom 
The volumes are, it is almost needless to say, edited with Mr. 
Saintsbury's usual judgment and conscientious care. And if any 
doubt still remained as to the wisdom of this new edition, the 
appearance ef these two volumes ought to remove it. Mr. 
Saintsbury has shown not only that the plays ought to be newly 
edited, but—which is a more important thing—that they are 
worthy of the labour he has bestowed upon them. Apart from 
the literary merits of the plays included in the last instalment, 
there are two, if not three, which illustrate, curiously and in- 
structively, a chapter of England's history—ihat, namely, in which 
the stage and every other engine which could atlect the popular 
mind was employed in the service of the contending factions during 
the last yearsof Charles Il. On theone hand, Settle and Shadwell in 
tragedy and comedy did their best to keep up a zealous hatred and terror 
of the Catholic religion, and to recommend the proposed Association 
for the Safety of His Majesty's Person, the defence of the Protestant 
religion, the preservation of Protestant liege subjects against in- 
vasion, and for preventing ag apist from ing to the 
throne. On the other, Otway, Lee, and Dryden were the formid- 
able antagonists whom the Court to the 
The stage absolutely foamed with politics, especially in the pro- 
logue and epilogue. In the middle of these broils Dryden was. 
called upon by Lee to return the assistance which that poet had 
iven him in composing (dipus. Dryden's attention long 
On directed to the murder of the Duke of Guise as a subject for 
his pen. At this juncture the parallel between the state of parties 
in the England of 1680 and the France of 1580 was too striking 
to be overlooked. Just as there was the League in France, so 
there was the proposed Association in England. The power 
wielded by the leaders of the League in Paris was equalled by 
that of Shaftesbury is the had its. 
paralle] in the assembling of the House at Oxford ; li igrams, 
and satirical verses flew about ; Monmouth in more than oo point 
resembled Guise; and the French Politiques were eled by 
the English Trimmers. The parallel, in fact, was too ; and the 
play, finished in June 1682, was prohibited, and lay in the Lord 


* The Works of John .  lllustrated with Notes, Historical, 
Critical, and Explanatory, a Life of the Author by Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Revised and Corrected by George Saintsbury. Vols. VII. and VILI- 
Edinburgh: W. Paterson. 
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Chamberlain’s hands until the following December, when it was 
allowed to be acted. In order to leave no doubt as to the real 
page aimed at in the character of Guise, a necromancer was 
Srccdnatd, Monmouth being supposed to have had recourse to super- 
nataral powers. For these reasons the reception of the work was storm 
until the strength of the Court party increased, when it maintaine 
its ground with more a approbation. Read apart from its 
political associations, the piece cannot be considered with patience, 
on account of the character ascribed to the King. To those, how- 
ever, who eat at the first representation there must have been many 
fine and telling lines—none more telling than the last :— 
(looking upon Guise). 

Be witness, Heaven, I gave him treble warning ! 

He’s gone—no more. Disperse, and think upon it. 

Beware my sword, which, if 1 once unsheath, 

By all the reverence due to thrones and crowns, 

Nought shall atone the vows of speedy justice, 

Till fate to ruin every traitor brings 

That dares the vengeance of indulgent kings. 


The first of the two Epilogues is an excellent example of the 
political epilogue :— 

_ . We Trimmers are for holding all things even— 
Yes, just like him who hung ’twixt hell and heaven. 
Have we not had men’s lives enough already ? 
Yes, sure, but you’re for holding all things steady. 
Now, since the weight hangs all on one side, brother, 
You Trimmers should, to poise it, hang on t’other. 
Damned neuters in their middle way of steering 
Are neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring. 
Nor Whigs nor Tories they ; nor this, nor that ; 
Nor birds, nor beasts ; but just a kind of bat ; 
A twilight animal true to every cause, 
With Tory wings, but Whiggish teeth and claws. 


Several attacks were made upon the play; one by Thomas Hunt, 
of Queen’s, Cambridge, a barrister; another by Shadwell; and a 
third, perhaps by Hunt again, Dryden answered his assailants in 
a “ Vindication,” containing a vigorous reply, which fails in the 
attempt to defend the really weak point—namely, the imper- 
sonation of the King under the name of Henri III. of France, and 
of the King’s son under that of Guise. We have said so mach on 


this pesos play that it is needless to speak at length of the one - 
whi 


follows—Albion and Albanius—which is, however, curious. 
In this production, an opera, the events which succeeded the 
Restoration are rapidly but obviously and distinctly traced down 
to the death of Charles and the succession of his brother. The City 
of London is discovered occupied by Republicans and fanatics ; 
General Monk as Ardour charms the factions to sleep, and the Resto- 
ration is signified by the return of Albion and Albanius—namely, 
Charles and James. The Popish Plot is hatched by a Council of 
Demons ; Democracy and Zeal, under the disguise of Patriotismand 
igion, foment and encourage faction ; Charles, as Albion (in the 
first draft of the opera), attained uncontrolled power, and James, 
as Albanius, returned, Charles, however, died while the opera 
‘was in rehearsal, and the close of the piece was altered to the 
apotheosis of Albion and the accession of Albanius. On the sixth 
night of its performance the news arrived of Monmouth’s landing ; 
the audience dispersed and the play was never afterwards acted. 
No worse form, as Mr. Saintsbury justly remarks, can be found 
for peinen satire than the opera. It is needless to add that the 
‘work does not in any way repay perusal, except for its allusions 
oa contemporary events, and the explanatory notes given by the 
The tragedy of Don Sebastian, which follows, is founded on the 
supposed adventures of Sebastian, King of Portugal, after the 
battle of Alcazar. It is a play to which a good deal of criticism has 
been devoted. Addison treats it in the Guardian; Johnson and 
Scott have discussed it ; and now Mr. Saintsbury pronounces the 
latest judgment upon it in a few words, We must remember 
that it was written after the Revolution. Dryden, with reduced 
income, and professing an unpopular and suspected religion, had 
to write without exciting the least jealousy of political satire ; he 
had also to show that he still possessed his old fire and imagina- 
tion. It was acted and printed in the year 1690, and on its first 
resentation met with a cold reception ; afterwards, the scenes 
being cut down, it became a great favourite with the public. In 
the same year was produced Amphitryon ; or, the Two Sosias, a 
comedy which is, of course, like that of Moliére, an imitation of 
Plautus. Mr. Saintsbury thus disposes of Dryden's version, com- 
pared with the other two :— 


It is probable that in point of absolute originality there is not much to 
choose between them, for Plautus must pretty certainly have had a model. 
The Roman poet is the most humorous of the three, as Moliére is the most 
decent in treating a situation where to be decent without being dull is a 

f of consummate art, But in the life and bustle proper to comedy 

den excels both his formidable predecessors, and two particular inno- 
vations of his—the introduction of Judge Gripus, and the separation of the 
parts of Sosia’s wife and Alemena’s handmaid—are exceedingly happy. It 
should poten be observed that to speak of Dryden’s play as a mere adap- 
tation of Moliére’s, as both French and German writers not uncommonly 
do, is an entire mistake ; and those who make it can hardly have read 
both pieces, or, if they have done this, can hardly have read Plautus. 


King Arthur, which was written about the conclusion of 
Charles II.'s ‘reign, seems, according to Scott, to have been 
originally intended for a political play, but, the occasion for it 
passing away, it was ingeniously converted by the poet into a 

of fairy tale, filled with dances, music, and songs. There are 
several’ pretty scenes in the play, especially the oue in which the 


blind girl, Emmeline, receives her sight, with the songs and 
chorus of spirits :— 
O sight, the mother of desires, 
What charming objects dost thou yield! 
Tis sweet when tedious night expires, 
To see the rosy morning gild 
The mountain-tops and paint the field ! 
But when Clarinda comes in sight, 
She makes the summer’s day more bright ; 
And when she goes away, ’tis night. 
We have already, in speaking of preceding volumes of this work, 
called attention to the very pretty verses scattered about Dryden’s 
plays. There is a song in Cleomenes, the Spartan Hero, which we 
—_ quote, though we refrain from further mention of the 
pay 
N i endeavour, 
Choose leave her ; 
My ravished eyes behold such charms about her, 
I can die with her, but not live without her; 
One tender sigh of hers to see me languish, 
Will more than pay the price of my past anguish : 
Beware, O cruel‘fair, how you smile on me, 
’Twas a kind look of yours that has undone me. 
Love has in store for me one happy minute, 
And she will end my pain, who did begin it ; 
Then no day void of bliss, or pleasure, leaving, 
Ages shall slide away without perceiving : 
Cupids shall guard the door, the more to please us, 
And keep out Time and Death, when they would seize us: 
Time and death shall depart, and say, in flying, 
Love has found out a way to live by dying. 
Of Love Triumphant, which concludes the acknowledged plays, 
Scott says that Dryden has written no other play, except A » 
where the tragic part has less interest or the comic less humour, 
With equal cruelty Mr. Saintsbury says that “the action, both 
comic and tragic, is forced and unnatural, and the dialogue is 
clumsy in the extreme.” We may, therefore, without taking the 
trouble even to read it, on to the two doubtful plays which 
conclude the volume. They are called, respectively, 7+e Mali and 
The Mistaken Husband. As regards the former, Pepys says that 
in September 1668 a play was produced by Dryden called Ladies 
@ la Mode, and promptly damned. Nothing more is heard of this 
luckless piece. Nothing, either, is known of the “J. D.” who 
wrote The Mall ; or, The Modish Lovers. We are, thorefore, driven 
to internal evidence, and the strength of this, as every one knows, 
depends on the judgment of the critic. Now Mr. Saintsbury, 
while he admits that there are “more or less faint touches of 
Dryden's manner” in the songs, is of opinion that “very much of 
the dialogue simply cannot be his.” He prints the play, how- 
ever, with Dryden only as a curiosity. ith regard to The 
Mistaken Husband the case is more difficult. Its publisher 
attributed at least “a scene” to Dryden. Dryden does not in- 
clude it among his plays, the list of which he gave in a fly-leaf 
advertisement appended to his King Arthur. On the other hand, 
Mr. Swinburne, arguing from poetical style, cadence, and rhythm, 
decides in favour of at least a large part of the play being written 
by no other than Dryden. Mr. Saintsbury says simply that to 
him this decision does not commend itself—“in particular, the 
facture of the blank verse lines strikes my ear as wholly different 
from Dryden’s; indeed, I should set it down as decidedly older 
than his time.” Since few of us can pretend to be as good poets 
as Mr. Swinburne, or as good critics as Mr, Saintsbury, who shall 
decide this question ? 


FORESTRY IN NORWAY.* 


| Upton in Norway occupies a subordinate place in the 
volume Dr. Brown has published under that title, and. the 
notices of the physical geography of the country are very much 
uller. Moreover, the observations on forestry are somewhat un- 
methodical and disjointed; the reader is left to gather up the 
facts and to draw his own conclusions from them; and they deal 
rather with the picturesque than the practical aspects of the 
matter. The book, which expands the substance of a series, of 
lectures delivered in Scotland by Dr. Brown, is really the com- 
pilation it professes to be, and it is compiled from a variety of 
authorities, It is true that Dr. Brown has travelled in Scandinavia, 
but his visits were ~— several years ago, and he has little to tell 
us of his personal knowledge. On the whole, we are not indis- 
posed to be grateful to him for that; since commonplace narratives 
of Norwegian touring have been overdone, and there is nothing in 
his style which leads us to suppose that he would have been very 
attractive or very original. But, on the other hand, we can 
bestow unhesitating praise on his industry and his judgment as 
collector and compiler, <A glarce at the list of the books he has 
consulted, including publications by travellers and men of science 
from most Euro countries, shows how carefully he has studied 
his subjects and how wide has been the range of his reading. 

volume is mainly a compilation, no doubt ; but it would be unfair 
to describe it as an ordinary piece of bookmaking. We can re- 
commend the book to the intelligent tourist as a valuable supplement 
to the guide-books it does not profess to supersede. It educates 
him as to the striking physical characteristics of one of the most 
remarkable countries in Kurope; it explains and analyses the 
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ial interest; it directs him to the wildest and 
grandest scenés, on fjeld and fiord, on the mainland and among 
the islands ; it sketches the manners and modes of life of a very 
primitive and unsophisticated people; and although it says con- 
siderably less on its special subject than we might expect, yet after 
all it tells us something of Norwegian forestry. 

We need hardly say that the export of timber has been one of 
the chief sources of, Scandinavian prosperity. The Northern 
Peninsula may be rich in minerals, but the mines as yet have often 
proved disastrous to the speculators concerned in them. re a 
small proportion of the land is arable—we are surprised indeed to 
find Dr. Brown puts it as high as a tenth—and the harvests must 
be precarious in that unkindly climate. But hills and plains are 
covered with the trees that are the remains of the vast forests 
which once nearly covered Northern Europe. Before American 
enterprise came into competition with them, Norway and Sweden 
shipped cargoes of timber to almost all the countries of the Old 
World. Of course what was once almost a monopoly has been 
sadly interfered with; but Scandinavia’s nearest neighbours are 
still profitable customers. Great quantities of wood are ship 
to + English ports; and treeless Holland draws most of her 
supplies from Norway. The countless piles that have been driven 
latch in the harbour works at Amsterdam were all hewn from 
Swedish and Norwegian forests; and the ——— capital of 
the Netherlands itself may be said to have laid its foundations in 
Scandinavia. Moreover, in Scandinavia the native wood has been 
very extensively employed in building; the villages and farm- 
houses are generally of wood, as well as whole quarters of the 
cities. Moreover, wood is universally used as fuel, not only for 
domestic purposes, but for manufactures and for the smelt- 
ing furnaces. Consequently the process of speedy exhaustion 
may soon betome a very serious question, and we wish that Dr. 
Brown had investigated it more closely. What he does say on 
the subject is by no means encouraging. As a man of science, 
he talks of the slow growth of timber in those Northern latitudes 
as compared to its luxurious development on the genial seaboard 
of California. It appears bya passage quoted from Dr. Broch 
that even in Southern Norway “ it may be reckoned that a pine of 
from 100 to 150 years’ growth may furnish trees of 5 metres, or 
17 ft., and of 33 centimetres, or 13 in., diameter at the small 
end.” While, naturally, as we go further north the rate of growth 
diminishes rapidly. And in the character of an observant traveller, 
Dr. Brown remarks that the more accessible districts are being 
quickly stripped ; so we presume that in time the costs of felling 
and transport are likely to become practically prohibitory. The 
waterways form, of course, the natural means of transport, and the 
timber on the banks of the rivers and lochs was the first to be cut 
down for a double reason, Not only was it easily floated or towed 
to its destination, but by far the tinest trees were to be found 
where the roots had a sufliciency or an exuberance of moisture. 
Once beyond the wooded slopes sinking down into river-beds or 
navigable water, more or less money must be spent on artificial 
modes of conveyance. Either tracks are formed down the sides of 
the mountains, spanning ravines on the viaducts formed of roughly- 
hewn tree trunks ; or regular timber-ways are built, like the famous 
slide of Alpnach in the Forest Cautons of Switzerland. These slides 
must be kept in constant repair, as they aresure to be damaged by the 
winter storms and the landslips. Where the natusal water-carriage 
is available, the system is simple. Either the trees and the logs are 
rolled down into a dry river-course, which fills and floods with 
the rains or the meltmg of the snow; or the waters of some 
little stream are dammed back, as tourists have seen in the forests 
of Central and Southern Germany, and, when a sufficiency of 
water has been collected to float the trees, the floodgates are 

med, and their contents are released. The tributary streams 
bear their burdens to the river, which debouches in some lake or 
winding fiord ; and there the trees are lashed together into rafts. 
When the mass has been brought to a market in one of the four 
or five shipping ports, it is broken up and distributed into separate 
, each proprietor claiming his own. Each of the pro- 
prietors has his recognized brand, like the proprietors of sheep in 
a fenceless country; though, considering the infinite number of 
small landowners, we should have fancied that disputes must be 
not unfrequent. The true Norwegian forests consist almost en- 
tirely of the Norway spruce and our common Scots fir. To the 
extreme north, towards the confines of the Arctic circle, the 
birch, the willow, and the alder are the only trees, and these are 
invariably warped and stunted by the winds and the intense cold ; 
while such hard wood as the beech and oak are only to be found 
to the south in little groups, and in the more sheltered and fayour- 
able situations. 

As we have said, Dr. Brown, either by quotation or from 
recollection, gives a very good idea of the physical conformation 
of the country. He points out that the fjelds, though really 
mountains, rather strike the observer as so many high-lying 
table-lands, which are often bleak and always barren. They 
are divided by t ravines rather than by valleys; each side 
of the ravine is a mountain wall, that may probably be a 
stupendous and almost inaccessible precipice. The inhabitants 
find their way from one fjeld to another, where the — 
is wildest, by a single rock-path, or rather rock-staircase, whi 
in many places can be only climbed by pulling off boots and 

ings and using the fingers to help the feet. Where there is 
soil and tree-hold, the pine forests in the lower latitudes come 
toacertain height. Then the conifers ually give 


ay ey above the belt of the birch is to be found the | 


juniper; and at a still greater elevation the smaller willow and the 
dwarf birch. Above all, on the flattened and storm-swept plateau, 
is “naked rock covered only with mosses and heath; in part of 
marshes, to which marsh-berries in some places give a colouring, 
in part of bogs which yield to the foot, and in part of herbaceous 
turf and verdant flower-decked slopes.” It will be seen that 
this distribution of trees is chiefly an affair of temperature, in 
which altitude has isely the same effect as latitude. The 
fiords with the fjelds are the most characteristic features of 
Norwegian scenery, and Dr. Brown gives a clear and interest- 
ing account of the manner of the formation of the fiords in his 
chapter on the action of glaciers. “ Existing glaciers may be con- 
sidered remuins of a sheet of ice or snow which in the glacial era 
and long after covered extensively Northern Europe.” The 
stupendous masses of ice, ever descending from the mountain 
heights, ground their irresistible way straight forward, the vertical 
pressure being regulated by the width or the narrowness of the 
confining valleys; so that the —_ varies greatly in the fiords 
that were slowly scooped out, and “it becomes easy to see how 
pools of such depth of water as 780 ft., 840 ft., 1,584 ft., 2,964 ft. 
3,766 ft., and 3,980 ft. may have been produced in the Sogne ford 
and its branches, while the depth of the sea at the mouth of the 
fiord is only 600 ft.” 

But we should give but an imperfect idea of the contents of the 
volume did we confine ourselves to noticing the forestry and phy- 
sical phenomena, The toufist in search of the picturesque will 
find numerous attractive descriptions of the grandest scenery 
among the mountains and the fiords, of rock-climbing that might 
tax the strongest nerves, and, above all, of the singularly beautiful 
waterfalls. We may thank him for his effective picture of the 
Rinkan Foss, for which he is indebted to M. du Chaillu, from 
whom he has borrowed freely. . It is decidedly sensational, but 


strongly suggestive :— 


The Rinkan lay before us, 4 miracle of spraying splendour, an ition 
of unearthly loveliness, set in darkness and terror befitting the jaws of 
hell. . . . The river first comes into sight, amass of boiling foam, shvoting 


round the corner of a line of black cliffs, which are rent for its 

curves to the right as it descends, and then drops in a single fall of 00 feet 
into a hollow cauldron of bare bleak rock. The water is already foam as 
it leaps from the summit; and the successive waves as they are whirled 
into the air, and feel the gusts which for ever revolve round the abyss, drop 
into beaded fringes in falling, and go fluttering down like scarves of the 
richest lace, . . . The bottom is lost in a shifting snowy film, with strong 
rays of foam radiating from the heart, below which, as the cloud shifts, 
break momentary gleams of perfect emerald light. . .. And around this 
vision of perfect loveliness rise the awful walls, wet with spray which never 
dries and covered by dazzling turf, from the gulf below our feet, until still 
further above our heads they lift their irregular corners against the sky. 


So that we are inclined to sympathize with Du Chaillu when he 
pronounces the Rinkan Foss the most beautiful cataract in the 
world, Then, in the way of rock-climbing, we have such stories 
as that told by Mr. Williams, who, if he did not exaggerate his 
exploits, must have been a born cragsman, with a head su ing 
that of the Shetlanders or Faroe Islesmen, who generally are 
slung in ropes when they go about their sea-fowling. The ex- 
pedition he describes was down the Marie Stege, or Mary's Ladder, 
near the Rynkand Foss. The maiden after whom the ladder was 
named had been mountain bred, and animated, moreover, by a 
romantic passion; but the daring Williams followed in her foot- 
steps in cold blood and without a companion. The little girl who 
guided him to the place had been forbidden to approach the brink 
of the precipice. So he explored the ladder for himself tili the 
rocky ledge, varying in width from six inches to a foot, divided 
into two. The “ path” he decided to follow led direct “to the 
perpendicular wall of the precipice, which is seen a little further 
on, rising to a fearful height overhead, and proceeding downwards 
to the gulf below, with an unbroken smoothness that looks utterly 
hopeless.” But, with courage that did him credit, he resolved to go 
on so long as there was any vestige of a track. He went on, and was 
landed in what seemed a cul de sac, when & peasant who had seen him 
from below climbed up to his assistance. He followed the peasant 
in the descent, clinging like a fly to the wall, fingers and toes 
grasping’ narrow ledges from four to five inches in width. And 

according to his own account, he had nerve to stop, that he might 
turn painfully and slowly to admire the prospect, though he had 
to press his back firmly against the rock, as any bending forward 
would have been fatal. .4 propos to sea-fowling, we may advert 
in conelusion to a curious account of the Nyker or Bird-Mountains, 
which are amongst the most remarkable features of the Loffoden 
and Vesterholm Islands. Those secure retreats of the sea-birds 
are sO many pyramidal mountains, shooting straight up out of the 
ocean, without any ei Macrae of encircling rocks. They are 
often covered with thick vegetable mould, which in turn is covered 
with herbage. The superficial soil is mined with pasanges, in 
which the birds make their nests. “The Nyker, the inhabitants 
of which are to be reckoned by millions, are at the moment when 
the birds quit their nests so surrounded by countless swarms, that 
at a distance they appear enveloped in clouds or in a crape-veil. 
There is heard afar off a humming sound, as from a swarm of 
bees, and when the midst of the birds is reached, the noise is altered 
toa roar, like that of a violent storm or tempest.” But by the 
very cursory revision of its miscellaneous contents, we have 
aps said to Dr. compilation will 
well repay a perusal, especi: any one who proposes to make 
an expedition to Norway. 


— 
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AUDSLEY’S ORNAMENTAL ARTS OF JAPAN.* 


HE second volume of this very elaborate and costly pub- 
lication has all the faults and merits of the first. On one 
‘hand, that is to say, it is fragmentary and meagre, perplexingly 
‘ordered and unscientifically composed, exhausting nothing and 
teaching not too much; while, on the other, it is admirably pro- 
‘duced, and, considered merely as a collection of reproductions and 
gathering of achievements in Aéliogravure and chromo-litho- 
graphy, is hardly to be surpassed. As before, the illustrations are 
{with a single exception) the work of MM. Lemercier ; and there is 
nothing to be said of them save in their praise. As before, too, 
the text and the arrangement are Mr. Audsley’s, and of these it is 
not easy to speak with gratitude. We begin with a dozen pages 
on embroidery, described as “‘ Section Second,” and we pass straight 
on to the seventeenth page of an essay on the art and mystery 
of lacquer-work, continued and brought forward from the first 
volume, and described as “Section Fourth.” Eight pages later 
“Section Fourth” is broken for the second time short olf in the 
-middle of a sentence, and we are confronted with four plates 
(Nos. II., 1V., and VI.) to “Section Second.” 

ese are succeeded by a set (Nos. III, IV., VI., and VIL 
of “Textile Fabrics,” in illustration of “ Section Third”; an 
these by a cuuple of reproductions (Nos. ILI. and VI.) of the 
class of art expounded in “Section Fourth.” Then follow, in 
the order here set down, three plates (Nos. II., IV., and V.) in 
illustration of “Section Fifth,” the section of incrusted work; 
three others (Nos. I., III., and V.) appertaining to “Section 
Sixth,” the metal-work section; two more (Nos. II. and IV.) 
of the cloisonné enamels, described in “Section Seventh”; one 
(No. IX.) in illustration of “Section First’—the “ Drawing” 
section—and furnished with a “description issued in first part” ; 
one (No. XIII.) in illustration of our old friend, “ Section Fourth ”; 
and five more (Nos. IX., X., XI., XIL, and XIV.), published in 
connexion with “ Section Sixth,” a first instalment of which we 
saw served out to us some half a dozen pages back. That each of 
these plates is accompanied by its “ Description” is not much to 
the purpose ; for Mr. Audsley dates his examples only now and 
then, and, if he is never picturesque, is very seldom scientific. 
When his work is complete and may be studied and considered as 
a whole, it will perhaps be possible to make some use of it as a 
technical manual, an epitome of the several processes by which the 
Japanese achieve their incomparable effects in art. To judge, 
however, by what has already appeared, it is rather a kind of 
“ illustrated museum,” and withal one amateurishly composed and 
arbitrarily arranged, than a serious contribution to the history 
and literature of the subject. On the other hand, it has to be 
admitted that it is fur and away the most sumptuous publication 
on Japanese art which at present exists. 

Some of Mr. Audsley’s examples are of no particular moment ; 
others are very beautiful and interesting. Chief among these are 
three of the four fvukousas quoted as specimens of the art of em- 
broidery. In the first the two emblems of longevity, the crane 
and the tailed tortvise, are figured in divers colours on a ground of 
blue satin. Behind the bird, which is admirable in spirit and 
gesture, isa sun in red appliqué, and about him are clouds of 
guld; while the tortoise swims among golden waves. In the 
second, on a sky of light-blue satin, three cranes are floating 
among clouds o wdered gold-dust, by a moon of threaded 
gold ; in design and execution, as a piece of decoration and as a 
study of fact, the thing is a masterpiece. In the third, in floss 
silk and gold thread on a ground of dark-blue satin, the artist has 
figured a falcon on his perch. The bird himself is in white and 

y silk; the clouds above him, the fir hard by, and the perch 
to which he is tied, are couched in gold; and the scarlet cord 
and tassels by which he is secured are embroidered in relief. 
This last, the only one of the three which is dated, Mr. Audsley 
assigns to the beginning of the present century. None of the 
three, it should be noted, is pictured exactly as it was made, 
each one being surrounded by a border adapted ad hoc from 
one source or another—a certain brocade, a peculiar tissue, 
and a textile pattern-book. There is no reason, we take it, why 
they should not have been presented in their integrity. As repro- 
duced by MM. Lemercier, they are not only beautiful to look at, 
but admirably suggestive and useful also. They give us the design, 
and something of the colouring, and the general effect ; and they 
give us much of the workmanship as well—feather stitch, Japanese 
stitch, laid work, and couching, and all the rest of it. Among the 
textile fabrics the best is certainly an admirable piece of gold and 
silk tissue, a decorative arrangement of open fans, in white and 
brown, and black and gold, on a green ground. The four boxes 

uoted as examples of lacquer-work are one and all exquisite. 

mong the incrusted work is a wonderful panel, representing two 
fowlers snaring wild apache | torchlight on the banks ofa river. The 
groundwork is brown wood; the running water, the banks, the 
vegetation, the fowlers’ basket, the torch-flames, the clouds, and 
certain parts of the fowlers’ clothes, are all in black and gold 
lacquer; the decoy-geese are in gilt mother-of-pearl, but their 
legs are in stained ivory, as are the fowlers themselves, and 
the snares they have set in the stream; while the torch-handle 
is of wood, and the moon aloft is “a disc of pearl.” The 
effect is simply irresistible, and more Japanese than Japan. At 
least two pieces of the metal-work here copied for Mr. Audsley 
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are of peculiar interest and importance. One, in hammered 
silver and red and gilt bronze, represents a couple of cranes 
perching about a rock. Their heads are of red bronze and 
silver; their bodies and tail feathers are in hammered silver; 
the rest of them is the work of hammer and graver both; the 
rock on which they are bestowed, of hammered silver likewise, 
is strewn with leaves of gilt bronze. The group, which is twenty- 
nine inches high, is in every sense remarkable. The other, a piece 
of sakedo, is a dish, by Koumai, of Kioto, of hammered iron, with 
ae and incrustations of gold, bronze, copper, silver, and certain 
combinations in alloy. The groundwork is an hexagonal diaper 
in silver relief; the margin is of vines, tendrils, and flowers; in 
the centre, within a floral border in silver and gold, is a medallion, 
in high relief, of a figure standing at a sort of lattice, with a set 
of bookshelves behind. The face is of wrought iron; the eyes and 
teeth are of silver; the tongue is of red copper; the drapery of 
the head and bust is of gold and a peculiar alloy ; the shelves and 
books are also of gold. On one hand is an inlaid vase containing 
a plant of silver; the background is damascened in coban. Such 
masterpieces of craftsmanship are rare, we take it, even in Japan. 


ITALIAN WINES.* 


it is only lately that Italian wines, with the exception of 
Marsala, have found any general favour in the English market. 
Few people, except those who had acquired a taste for them in 
Italy itself, knew'or cared anything about Capri and Lachryma 
Christi, about Pomino and Montepulciano, about Sasella and 
Grumello. There are several reasons why one of the chief wine- 
growing countries in Europe should have had so little reputation 
abroad. It is undeniable, in the first place, that for the most 
part the manufacture of wine has not been carried on in Italy with 
anything like the intelligence and enterprise shown by the grower 
and exporter in other countries. At Marsala, indeed, where 
foreign skill and capital have been brought into the trade, the 
results have been successful, and a bottle from one of the re- 
spectable firms at that place shows to what excellence the strong 
Sicilian wines can be brought. The want of capital has been felt 
in Italy no less than the want of skill. The grower must often 
sell his wine as soon as it becomes saleable, while, if he could only 
afford to keep it for another year, it would double in price and 
quality. To these evils must be added the bad means of com- 
munication which formerly existed in Italy, and which caused the 
majority of wines to have no market outside the neighbourhood 
where they were produced. A further cause for the limited forei 
sales of Italian wiues lies, according to Dr. Springmiihl, in the 
mistrust with which foreign buyers are regarded, and the im- 
fect manner in which the Italian dealer too often carries out 
is bargain. To give an instance of the former. A merchant 
bought wine in Bologna on behalf of a London firm to the value 
of fifty thousand francs, the money to be paid on delivery of the 
wine on board a steamer at Rotterdam. Shortly afterwards the 
seller's heart misgave him, and he declined to fultil his agreement 
unless half the money were paid beforehand. He feared that the 
wine might not be taken up at Rotterdam, and that thus he might 
lose the cost of carriage, amounting in this case tosome two thousand 
francs. The bargain consequently fell through, and the dealer had 
finally to sell the wine in Italy for half the price stipulated with 
the English firm. It too often happens, on the other hand, that 
the first supply of a particular wine sent from Itsly will be of an 
excellent quality, but that the next which follows will be in- 
ferior, This is in most cases a deliberate fraud, but not always. 
There is sometimes, owing to careless making, a great want of 
evenness in wines of the same vintege. But no doubt the 
majority of such instances are due to bad faith, 

‘These are some of the reasons why the wines of Italy have not, 
at least under their own name, found a welcome in England. But 
of late years we have many of us been drinking them without 
knowing it. The figures given on this head by Dr. Springmiihl 
speak for themselves. Ten years ago France imported almost no 
wine. But, owing chiefly to the ravages of the Phylloxera, and 
partly to bad seasons, the produce of French vineyards has fallen 
off by more than a half. france now imports no less than ten 
million hectolitres of wine from Italy and Spain, which is more 
than its total exports to all parts of the world. The wine im- 
eaag it is needless to say, is not intended to be sold till it 

been made up in imitation of some French wine or other. 
The cost of this intermediate process is considerable; the 
middlemen have all their profit to make ; and our chances of get- 
ting a wholesome wine are diminished. It is clearly, therefore, 
to our interest in every way, if we wish to drink Italian wines, to 
save our pockets the loss and our digestions the injury which such 
wines, manipulated in this way at Cette or other such places, are 
likely to cause us. The chief obstacle in England to an extensive 
wine trade between the two countries is the fact that, even when 
people know that the Italian wine is genuine, they will not drink 
it. Their palates are used to a different sort of flavour, and their 
nervous systems are used to a different sort of stimulant. Fashion, 
too, counts for much. Australia, like Italy, now supplies France 
with wines which, but slightly modified and relabelled, are sold in 
England at three or four times the price at which they can be pro- 
cured direct. There are some of these wines, indeed, to be red at 


* The Ornamental Arts of Japan. By G. A. Audsley. Part II. Vol. II. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1884. 


* Italiens Weine unddie Concentration des Mostes im Vacuum. Studien 
von Dr, Ferd. Springmiihl. Frankfurt: James Weller. 1884. 
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@ low price, which a competent judge would say to be almost 
identical with some of the better French vintages. But with the 
mass of people the prejudice in favour of old names continues, and 
will only disappear gradually. In the long ran, of course, it is the 
quality of the wines supplied by two countries at an equal price 

t will really decide the matter; but, according to Dr. 
Springmiihl, wine can be produced cheaper and even, in his 
opinion, better, in Italy than in France; and it rests with the 
former country only whether she shall take her place as a rival to 
France in the markets of the world. 

So far as quantity goes, Italy has in several recent years outdone 
France—in 1878 and 1879 to the extent of two million hectolitres ; 
and the production in Italy is now increasing, and admits of far 
greater increase. ‘Taking the average, however, of the last five 
y France takes the lead, the mean production being nearly 
34 million hectolitres ; then comes Italy, with over 27 millions; 
then with 24; then Spain with 22 millions, 
Germany produces only two millions—a little over twice as much 
as Switzerland, and not twice as much as Greece. In considering 
the exports we must of course be careful to distinguish those 
countries in which Italian wines are drunk from those in which 
they are made up and re-exported under false titles, Two-thirds 
of the whole Italian exports of wine go to France for the latter 
purpose ; about an eighth comes to England (of which Marsala 

bably forms by far the greater part) asa beverage ; and Switzer- 

d, standing next in order, takes one-tenth. Of the wines im- 

rted into Switzerland, those of Piedmont and the Valtellina 
probably form the majority. They are used in their natural state 
as beverages by the Swiss themselves and by the thousands of 
tourists who crowd the Alps in the summer and autumn. 
Germany takes about one fifty-eighth, partly for re-manufac- 
ture; and Uruguay, where there are large numbers of Italian 
colonists, about the same quantity for consumption, Other 
countries take comparatively little. 

An interesting chapter follows on the character of the various 
Italian wines, The latitude in which wines are grown has, as is 
well known, an important influence on them, so that in widely 
different latitudes the wines necessarily differ widely, while in the 
same latitude, but in different countries, very similar wines may 
be produced. Dr. Springmiihl ~ the case too absolutely; but 
his statement is accurate as to the southern half of France, Italy, 
and Spain, where, as he shows, the general quality of the wines 
grown in the three countries varies as we go south. Of course it is 
only with the North of Italy that the South of France can be 
—— The further comparisons are between Italy and Spain. 
In Piedmont, the analysis of Dr. Springmiihl and of others shows 
the grapes to have nearly similar chemical components with those of 
the Rectan departments of France. Through the different methods 
of treatment the wines of the two districts ditfer widely, as any one 
can test who has compared such a Barolo as is to be found ina 
North Italian hotel with any French wines which he knows. Yet 
such wines as Barolo not only agree in their composition with many 
French wines, but when exported are turned into good imitations 
of them, probably, too, with but little admixture of French pro- 
duce, Examples of the most carefully made wines of Piedmont 
are said by Dr. Springmiihl to compare favourably with the best 
wines of the Gironde; though we have never met with such. 
They must be wines specially prepared for some such object as to 
compete at an exhibition, and can in no case be taken to represent 
the av Piedmontese wines even of the highest class. But 
the fact shows what can be done by care and skill. The general 
quality of the Piedmontese red wines is a full body and a more or 
less astringent, but net unpleasant, flavour. The very slight 
effervescence which some of them have is found agreeable to the 
people of the country, but does not commend itself to those whose 
—o are used either to a still or to a thoroughly sparkling wine. 

t is, however, a mere question of manufacture. As we go south in 
Italy the quality of the grape changes, till at last we come to the 
strong and fiery wines of Sicily, of which, made as they commonly 
are, the traveller soon learns to beware, but which, when pro- 
perly made, are among the best that can be drunk. It is a mis- 
take to imagine, as many people do, that these latter wines are 

always fortified. In many cases they are, no doubt, in order to meet 
the English taste. But in the case of the best made wines, strong 
as they are, the alcohol is not added, but is developed in the 
nat way. These, however, whether pure or fortified, need no 
introduction to the English public. The others are not sufficiently 
well known, and, speaking of them as a whole, are not sufficiently 
well made, to hold their ground against their own selves doctored 

in on; apri, ma Christi, and, we believe, 
Ischia are aiso had. 

The main thing to be wished, accordingly, is that the making 
of sound wine should be pressed forward in Italy. Pending this 
desirable state of things, Dr. Springmiih!, basing his proposal on 
a large number of analyses and practical experiments, proposes a 
method (which to the popular mind suggests the condensation of 
milk) by which the properties of the grape-juice should be in an 
analogous manner concentrated. In other words, the water con- 
tained in the grape is to be artificially withdrawn in such a 
manner as, according to Dr. Springmiihl, to leave a residue, which 
contains all the possibilities of wine, and which can be turned 
into wine in places where the art of wine-making is rightly under- 
stood. The condensed substance will, he says, keep for years, 
and out of it, by the addition of water and the use of various 


methods which he minutely describes, precisely the same wine can - 


be made as would have been made had not the water been at first 
withdrawn. The excellence of wines so made was, as the author 
tells us, recognized at the Bordeaux Exhibition in 1882; and any 
one anxious on the subject can find full explanations in Dr. 
Springmiihl’s book, with pictures of the various machines used in 
the process. We express no opinion whatever upon this part of 
the subject, but take the opportunity of calling attention to the 
present state and future possibilities of the Italian wine-trade. 


SANSKRIT SACRED BOOKS.* 


IPHE first series of Professor Max Miiller's Sacred Books of the 
East is already drawing to its completion, and we have 
before us now the second instalment of his translation of the 
Upanishads, of which the first part appeared as the initial volume 
of the series. Out of the gross total of between seven ard eight 
score Upanishads said to be at present extant, eleven only—those 
authoritatively cited in the commentary of Sankara—have the 
reputation of being old and genuine. These, the “eleven classical 
Upanishads,” as Professor Max Miiller would be satisfied to call 
them, “the fundamental Upanishads of the Vedanta philosophy,” 
are in these volumes rendered into English in their entirety ; an 
thus at length we have adequate, and let us add intelligible, 
specimens of that section of Sanskrit literature by which we may 
learn to judge rightly of the mystic philosophy of ancient India. 
To the student of the history of religion the Upanishads are 
especially interesting, containing as they seem to do many of the 
germs of Buddhism; and in what manner this latter is to be 
regarded as merely the consistent carrying out of the sr sg laid 
down in the Upanishads, is very ably discussed by Professor Max 
Miiller in the introduction prefixed to his translation. For instance, 
we find in the Vedanta school that the “ knowledge of the true self” 
had, already before the age of Buddha, wrought out that spiritual 
emancipation which taught the Brihman,if he would become 
of the highest wisdom, not to linger for ever over the 
rformance of sacrificial and other good works. In doctrine, the 
ighest goal of the Vedinta—as portrayed in these Upanishads— 
ditiers but little from that aimed at in the teaching of Buddha; and, 
asa matter of fact, the date to which, on independent considera- 
tions, has been assigned the composition of the “ classical Upani- 
shads "—the sixth century B.c.—falls within the period at which 
the Buddhist movement began to make itself felt. Further, it is of 
importance to remember that in the eyes of orthodox Brihmans 
the great heresy of Buddha’s teaching lay, not in any innovation 
of doctrine, but merely in its democratic tendencies and in the 
abolition of all privileged forms of prayer and worship. The Brah- 
manic Sannyisin could boast the same spiritual freedom as became 
the birthright of the Buddhist Bhikshu, But in the older creed 
the Brahman alone can attain this end who has first passed 
through the three stages, and carried out in full the disci- 
pline of the student, the duties of the householder, and the 
penances of the dweller in the woods; while with Buddha 
spiritual freedom was the common property of the whole fra- 
ternity, and in the fraternity all were welcome without question, 
whether Brahman or Sidra, wise or foolish, old or 
To many the chief interest in the Upanishads will be found in the 
icture they present of the stage in her intellectual development 
which India had reached at the time of Buddha’s advent, They 
are, so to speak, the connecting link between the Veda and the 
Tripitaka, giving us proof that trom the creed of the Buddhist monk 
to that of the Vedic Kishi there does lie an unbroken chain of historic 
continuity, however ee apart these two extremes may appear 
separated at first sight. Professor Max Miiller is to be congratu- 
lated on the ekill he has displayed in rendering these obscure 
hilosophical treatises into comprehensible English. Most of them 
fad, it is true, been translated before; but the difficulties of the 
subject and those inherent in the text present so formidable a 
problem to the translator that many points even now remain 
obscure. In these, as in all other sacred books, we are often as- 
tonished at finding such an extraordinary number of 8 
which seem to us utterly childish and irrational; while, side by 
side with these, are nuggets of thought, embodied in lines 
which express with exquisite clearness the deepest truths of reli- 
gion and philosophy. Some passages, no doubt, which to-day 
appear to us mere meaningless jargon will some years hence be 
rendered with a different import, when scholars shall more fully 
have mastered the intricacies both of the idea and of its expression. 
But much, we fear, will still remain of what we moderns can onl 
hold for rubbish: not easily accounted for among the many jew 
which these old thinkers knew so well how to bring forth and set 
in the light of day. The Hindu philosophers assuredly surpassed 
all contemporary theologians in the attempt made to eliminate 
every anthropomorphic idea from their concept of Brahman, the 
super-personal and absolute, beside whom all else was to be re- 
gard as phenomenal. With complete perfection, change, it was 
eld, could be but an illusion, and evolution, or a tendency to- 
wards higher perfection, an impossibility. Hence to become the 
Creator was deemed too low an office for Brahman; and this phe- 
nomenal world must presuppose a personal creating and governing 


* The Sacred Books of the East. Vol.XV. The Upanishads. Part II. 
Translated by F. Max Miller, Vol. XX{. The Saddharma-Pundarika, 
Translated by H. Kern, Oxford Clarendon Press. 1884. 

A Sanskrit Reader, By C. R. Lanman, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard 
College. Parts 1. and If, London: Tritbuer & Co. 1884. 
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God, phenomenal likewise, but regarded as a form of the real 

—in short, one aspect of Brahman, though not Brahman him- 
self. In the sacred books of the Buddhists we shall again re- 
cognize the influence of this doctrine, set forth originally in the 
Upanishads, of two supreme beings, one the great illuminator of 
the macrocosm, the other the enlightener of the microcosm ; each, 
aw being regarded in some mystic manner as identical with 


The work of which Dr, Kern gives us a translation, the Sad- 
dharma-Pundarika, or the Lotus of the True Law, is one of those 
nine works, called Dharmas, which are the objects of divine 
worship in the system of the Northern Buddhists. Among these 
nine, perhaps the best known to Western readers is that named 
the ita-vistara, the legendary biography of Buddha which 
served as the basis of M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire’s popular 
Life. The remaining works may best be described in the words of 

. Hodgson, the first investigator of Nepalese Buddhism, as con- 
taining “a full illustration of every point of the ordi doctrine 
and discipline, taught in the easy and effective way of example 
and anecdote, interspersed with occasional instances of dogmatic 
instruction.” The Satra of the Lotus of the True Law has not, 
like the Lalita-vistara, the form of an epic poem; it has the cha- 
racter rather of an undeveloped mystery-play, in which the more 
Fay tier speeches are placed in the mouth of the Buddha, who 
is described as awakening from his mystic trance, and displaying, 
for the benefit of mankind, his transcendent wisdom and power. 
“Tt consists of a series of dialogues,” we quote from Dr. Kern’s 
introduction, “brightened by the magic effects of a would-be 
supernatural scenery. The phantasmagorial parts of the whole 
are as clearly intended to impress us with the idea of the might 
and glory of the Buddha, as his speeches are to set forth his all- 
wisdom.” Furthermore, the author of the Siatra 
evidently does not wish to impress his readers with the idea that 
his narrative refers to mere human beings. There are pauses be- 
tween the speeches of the master during which both the inter- 
locutor and all his audience kept silencé, and these pauses are 
said to have lasted for thousands of years. The Buddha is 

mted as having existed from all eternity, and as living 

on for ever, Nirvina he never really enters; it is but a show 
he makes, out of regard for the weakness of men, producing 
for himself a semblance of Nirviina whenever he sees them 
given over to folly and error. Repeatedly he reappears in 
the world, invested with all the grandeur, and all the resources, 
of a ruler of nature, and as such he is the illuminator and vivifier 
of the microcosm. Hence, as Dr. Kern notes, it is evidently the 
intention of the author of this Sitra to represent the Buddha as 
the personification of the Supreme Being himself, almighty and 
all-wise, and who shall be conceived of and respected in different 
‘ways according to the intelligence of the creature. Far from 
insisting on the human traits in the life of the master, all that is 
anthropomorphic is here relegated to the background, and the 
Buddha of the Zotus stands out, not a person, but a personifica- 
tion ; an ideal personage, round whom also we find grouped many 
of the surviving beliefs of an older cosmological mythology. 
‘Whether the ancient doctors who wrote these and other Sitras 
believed that such a personage ever really appeared in the flesh here 
among sinful men, it is almost impossible to decide from the docu- 
ments that have come down to us. It may, however, be aflirmed 
that the system propounded in the Lotus of the True Law is not 
that which we find to have been prevalent in the early and 
“genuine” days of Buddhism. Still, as far as Northern Buddhism 
is concerned, this book is the very cream of orthodoxy, “the 
crown jewel of all Sutras,” not only setting forth the principal 
truths of Buddhism, but also, exoterically and esoterically, ex- 
nding the peculiar tenets of the sect to which the author 


0) 

If we may believe those who are now making a study of the 
history and development of Northern Buddhism, the greater 
mand activity so characteristic of this sect, and the superior 
vital power which has caused it to supplant in so many lands 
the teaching of its Southern rival, are both in truth due to 
something more potent than a merely novel exposition of certain 
metaphysical subtleties. The doctors of the Southern school had 
taught their disciples how Nirviina was to be attained in this 
life, and how each to obtain bonum 

iety, philosophy, and enlightenment. ut the advantage 
at but for himself. Far transcending this 
selfish ideal, the preachers of Thibet had urged on their 
hearers that their duty, rightly viewed, consisted in learning how 
not they themselves only but all living creatures might be saved. 
Higher than piety, they said, which produces but the saint, is the 
true and self-acquired knowledge of the eternal laws, and that 
devotion of oneself to the weal of others which ends by changing 
man into Buddha, the Enlightener. The teaching of the Lotus, 
in short, comes to this, that every one should try to become a 
Buddha in order that through him may be saved all living creatures, 
now and in the ages that will come. Willing learners, with their 
hearts inclined to the wisdom of Buddhism, were to associate 
‘with each other, and with the adepts, in vihdras, or ccenobitical 
establishments. There each was to be instructed, and urged on in 
that laborious ascent whereby he was to “scale the heavens, and 
pluck immortal wisdom from its resplendent source; which 
achievement performed he becomes a Buddha, that is, an Omni- 
scient Being.” Thus, in the teaching of the Northern School, an ideal 
of spiritual activity was substituted for the inactivity of asceticism 
and mortification which had proved the bane of the Southern 


| the works of the Vedic period. We note that the voca 
, something more than a mere list of the Sanskrit words of the 
| texts, followed by their English equivalents, It aims at teachin 

| the student to follow the derived forms of each Sanskrit wo: 


Buddhists. The art of preaching also was made much of and 
highly es as may indirectly account for the marvellous 
spread of the Thibetan. sect, which, at one time, extended “ its 
spiritual conquests .... from the snows of Siberia to the 
luxuriant islands of the Indian Archipelago.” 

As an aid to the study of Bancuri in ignorance of which 
language, despite translations, one can hope for but a superficial 
acquaintance with either Brahmanism or Buddhism, we welcome a 
book coming to us from our neighbours across the Atlantic. The 
Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard College has conferred a real boon 
on students who wish to devote a few months to gaining a fair 
smattering of this language for philological purposes. In a moderate 
compass Mr, Lanman has provided an excellent selection of short 
extracts, following them up with a vocabulary of all the words 
in the text, and he promises a concluding volume of notes, which 
shall render ample assistance to those who study at their own fire- 
sides without the assistance of a master. The best Sanskrit 
Chrestomathies hitherto available for students have invariably 
appeared unaccompanied by the all-important vocabulary. The 
outset is in all conscience sufficiently difficult, with the strange 
alphabet and the innumerable paradigms of the grammar. And 
yet, as though this were not enough, the learner, who has hardly 
made up his mind whether Sanskrit will be of any permanent 
interest or use to him, must needs be appalled by Messrs, ations: 
and Roth’s Thesaurus, in German, seven volumes 4to (for 
abridgment is not as yet complete); or else he must use Professor 
Monier Williams's Dictionary, which, though not so gigantic as 
the above, yet runs to over the thousand pages 4to, and, further- 
more, most inconveniently for the beginner, makes no distinction 
between the rare or obsolete meanings of words and those which 
are their common significations in the classical language. The 
selections given by Mr. Lanman in bis Reader are intended first 
to drill the learner in the classical Sanskrit of the Epics and the 
Fables, and then introduce him to the more difficult angusge of 

ulary is 


back to the root, and also traces the secondary signitications back 
to the original import of the Sanskrit word by setting, wherever 
possible, in the logical order of their development, the various 
meanings which the word is found to bear in other passages. Con- 
siderable space also has been devoted to etymological comparisons ; 
for besides the fact that most people who learn Sanskrit are 
int rested in it as providing a key to the relationship existing 
between the various modern and deatal languages of Europe, 
there can be no doubt that the learner's overburdened memory 
will be greatly eased by finding the new and strange words thus set 
in juxtaposition with their cognates in the languages with whicb 
he is already familiar. 


THE SOCIAL QUESTION.* 


T is not to be expected, we fear, that the scheme and purpose 

of Mr. Rae’s excellent volume will commend it to those who 
might derive the most profit from it. The contemporary Socialist, 
whether he be the hot-headed agitator who preaches Socialism 
from the platform, or the warm-hearted but not cool-headed busy- 
body who flavours the gentle essay or the modest pamphlet with 
a weak decoction of it, is in either case opposed to Mr. Rae’s 
method of treatment. Both specimens of the Socialist would 
rather be denounced than analysed—the one because denunciation 
provokes controversy, and controversy creates noise, and the 
making of noise is, in the words of the American philosopher, 
“his biz”; and the other—the mild philanthropist—because at 
the bottom of his mild philanthropy ere lurks a secret longi 
to be regarded as a “ naughty man.” There is a dash of politi 
Bohemianism about a reputation for Socialist leanings which 
is very pleasing to the philosopher of the drawing-room. He 
likes to imagine that he inspires the awe which is the proper 
due of a man who sympathizes with the objects of Continental 
bomb-throwers, though he deprecates their procedure. Neither 
the amateur nor the professional Socialist likes the applica- 
tion to him of the analytic and historic method—particularly 
when they result, as they do under Mr. Rae’s skilful management. 
in an elucidation of the fact that the words Socialism and 
Socialist have even a larger number of distinct meanings than 
was to be expected from the fact that they are universally 
employed as though they concealed no ambiguity whatever. 
The tirst development of the original meaning of the words 
may with convenience be chronologically marked by Professor 
Cairnes’s protest against Mill’s describing himself in his Auto- 
biography as a Socialist, while at the same time “ repudiat- 
ing with the greatest energy that tyranny of society over the 
individual which most socialistic systems are supposed to 
involve.” This confession of faith, according to Cairnes, was 
founded upon an abuse of language, if not a contradiction in terms. 
Socialism, he held, presupposed the “tyranny of society” in its 
most highly organized shape over the individual, for it was of the 
essence of the socialistic principle to “invoke the power of the 
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State” for the forcible realization of its ideal of life. Here we see 
the original conception of Socialism (whieh originally connoted 
nothing as to the particular means by which the peace of co- 
operation was to be made to replace the war of competition) 
narrowed down to what ought really to have been distinguished 
from it as “State Socialism”; and there can be no doubt that 
that restriction of meaning has now become firmly attached to the 
word. A Socialist, whether he be of the argumentative or of the 
destructive variety—a Socialist “of the chair” or of the dynamite 
manufactory—whatever name he may take, except of course that 
of Anarchist or Nihilist, is essentially a man who seeks to achieve 
his reconstructive ends through theinstrumentality of the State. The 
only “ working ” distinction, though it is a very important one, is 
between those Socialists who seek to employ State agency to eflect 
reforms which, however comprehensive in scope, are not incon- 
sistent with the principle of the present industrial system, and 
those Socialists who to possess themselves of the power of the 
State for the purpose of transforming that principle altogether. 
The difference between these two schools may sound compara- 
tively insigniticant in words; but it leads in the field of practical 
politics toa very considerable divergence of action. It amounts in 
the last resort, in fact, to the difference between the marksman and 
the t; for the German Emperor, as represented by his Chan- 
cellor, belongs to one school and Herr Nobiling to the other. Prince 
i to quote Mr. Rae’s aptly-worded account of the distine- 
tion between the two schools, only “ holds a certain theory of the 
State’s action,” but the men whom he strives to extirpate “ hold 
the same theory of the State's action and found it on the labourer’s 
right.” The claim of right, in fact, is at the bottom of the whole 
socialistic movement, so far as it is a disturbing agency in the 
t politics of the world. The test of a Socialist who contri- 
tes to this force of disturbance is whether, in addition to the 
belief that the State “owes a special duty of protection to 
labourers ” (a belief common to the Conservative and the Revolu- 
tionary Socialist), he also holds that “this duty consists in 
securing to them a more equitable part in the product of general 
labour.” In other words, the paternal theory must be combined 
with the demand for a new distribution of wealth on grounds of 
justice or equity to constitute the only form of Socialism with 
which Conservatives need concern themselves. Mr. Rae has 
admirably summed up the matter in the remark that while “ Mill 
held a more or less socialistic view of what a just society should 
be,” and Bismarck holds “a more or less socialistic view of the 
freedom of the State,” it would be misleading to call either of 
them Socialists, and “ positive confusion to call them both by that 
name, since the one politician holds exactly what the other rejects 
and no more.” 

The acute and accurate analysis with which Mr. Rae has thus 
prefaced the historical portion of his work is, of course, of great 
assistance to the reader in enabling him to perceive the bearing of 
each Socialist leader’s career on the general progress of the 
movement. The brief biographies of these leaders themselves, 
of Lassalle, Marx, and Carl Marlo, are well done; and the chapter 
on Russian Nihilism is interesting and thorough. Mr. Rae, as 
readers of his occasional contributions to the Contemporary 
Review may remember, has made a special study of the various 
phases of Continental Socialism, and has therefore peculiar quali- 
fications for this part of his task. His chapter on “ Socialism and 
the Social Question” is less adequate, more particularly in its 
dealings with the one gigantic fallacy, as politically formidable as 
it is intellectually contemptible, upon which the Socialist’s whole 
programme rests—his theory of value. Mr. Rae first approaches 
this in his critique on the doctrines of Marx, and he disposes of it 
in his subsequent chapter mainly by a reference back to his 
earlier remarks ; but in neither place does he appear to us to have 
directed his efforts with sufficient persistency to their true points 
of application. He abounds in exposure of the twin delusions 
that “labour is the sole cause of value,” and that mere quantity 
of labour, irrespective of its quality, should determine its re- 
muneration; but he has too little to say on the positive 
side in demonstration of the share of “capital” in the 
creation of value, and its consequent claim to its share in the 
profits of production. It is idle to deny that this is where the 
pinch of the refutation lies. Mr. Chamberlain is not the only man 
who has been impressed by the sight of riches which “ grow while 
their owner sleeps” ; the workmen who helped him to build up 
his fortune are equally impressed by it. The only difference is 
that, while Mr. Chamberlain looks at it in the house of the landed 

rietor, the workman, for choice, surveys it in the home of the 
ill-owner who never goes near his mill. The fallacies to which 
@ natural envy then makes the workman listen are not to be com- 
bated, as Mr. Rae appears to think, by the commonplace that 
capital earns interest “in virtue of its social usefulness.” The 
workman perceives that the profits upon the “sleeper’s” capital, 
while they are far in excess of its current rate of interest, 
plus insurance against risk, at the same time include, ex 
i, no “ wages of superintendence”; and, since the older 
formule of the political economist cease at this point to assist 
them any further in the analysis of profit, they very readily accept 
the convenient explanation that the surplus is made up to the 
capitalist by robbery of the labourer. ving noted Mr. Rae's 
shortcoming in this respect, we may admit a doubt whether it is 
of any consequence, and whether a more complete refutation of a 
theory so seductive to the wage-earner would have made one single 
convert more. At the end of the book we have, of course, t 
inevitable chapter on the prophet George, of which the style no 


less than the reasoning is worthy of all commendation. With a 
ial recommendation of the in which these delusions 

are dealt with, we take leave of a useful and ably-written book. 

Fhe abnormally active interest which “the social question” has 
of late assumed is not productive of unmixed good. If we owe 
to it an occasional work of solidity and value like Conte 
Socialism, it is responsible also for such productions as the Poor 
of the Period. For there is but too tantalizing a probability that, 
had it not been for the present “run” on books about the condi- 
tion of the poor, Mrs. Houstoun might never have published the 
two volumes of very unprofitable reading which she has just given 
to the public under the above name. Not that they really tell one 
anything about the condition of the poor; it is merely the 
fact that the subject interests so many people just now 
which has suggested to Mrs. Houstoun the ingenious device 
for entrapping readers to which she has resorted in ler title. 
What the book should really have been called is the “ Little 
Adventures of Mrs. Houstoun, with occasional illustrations of her 
benevolence to the poor.” It is not written with the boni-fide 
desire of imparting information as to the classes to which it professes 
to relate. Its object is to acquaint an incurious public with the 
charities, the graces, the presumed-to-be-interesting peculiarities 
(including undesignedly the restless vanity and egotism) of the 
writer. She wishes us to know that she has a “ long seal-skin 
cloak” and a “silver card-case”; that she dislikes living in 
a flat; that she was once sued in a county court; with many 
other particulars of her life, tastes, and habits, which, whatever 
their intrinsic interest, can hardly be satisfying food for the social 
reformer who turns to Mrs. Houstoun’s pages somewhat in seareh 
of information as to the “ Poor of the Period.” The artifice of 
publishing a foolish book under a grave title might have succeeded 
well enough in days when books had to be bought in order to be 
read ; but in the age of the circulating library its prospects of suc- 
cess are less apparent. 


THE ORDER OF THE COIF.* 


5 hg approaching extinction of an ancient order cannot be 
regarded with indifference, even when it has long ceased to 
have any practical meaning or importance. Many matters of 
antiquarian and legal interest are connected with the history of 
the body of serjeants-at-law, on the occasion of whose impen “ing 
obsequies the present work may be taken to represent the fun 
oration. Derived from.an origin which it seems now dilficult to 
make out with any sufficient distinctness, the serjeants for ey 
ages were, in fact, the Bar and judges of England; and, indeed, 
more than the Bar, for they date from a time when the more 
modern separation of the functions of the barrister and of the 
attorney or solicitor did not exist. They were the only recog- 
nized staff of men learned in the law, and from their ranks the 
judges of the Superior Courts of the Bench and Common Pleas 
were exclusively taken, It was not until the year 1597 that John 
Shute, a serjeant, was made a Baron of the Exchequer, with the 
same rank and powers as a puisne judge in the other courts. 
Before this the te need not have been serjeants, and their 
ition in privileges and duties was inferior to that of the other 
judges. The Lord Chancellor, however, even in the later days 
when he was a man of law, was not necessarily a serjeant. Sir 
Thomas More, the first lawyer who held the Great Seal, was not 
of the Order of the Coif, nor have so been the great majority of 
his successors. In the nt century, however, two very dis- 
tinguished lawyers—Copley and Wilde—were both serjeants in 
eminent practice at the Bar before their elevation to the seats on 
the Bench occupied by them before their subsequent elevation to 


‘the Woolsack. Nor were the Master of the Rolls and the compara- 


tively modern Vice-Chancellors and other Judges in Equity ever 
required to be serjeants. Indeed with regard to the wearing of 
the coif as a qualitication for the judicial Bench, it had for many 
generations been assumed in frequent instances only as a formal 
compliance with ancient usage. The new-made judge, as a matter 
of course, was first made a serjeant-at-law, and generally went 
straight from the Court of Common Pleas, where he had been 
admitted a serjeant, to take his place in that Court or in the 
Bench or Exchequer, carrying on his head the bran new coif, in its 
diminutive modern form, as it had been just pinned on by the 
hands of the Chief Justice. Many of the most distinguished judges 
for more than a century have not been serjeants when at the Bar, 
The great Lord Mansfield had not, nor his lesser namesake, the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. Neither were lllenboroug! 
nor Tenterden, nor Denman (who had been Common Serjeant 
the City of London—a totally different thing), nor Campbell, nor 
Cockburn—nor Tindal, Jervis, Erle, Coleridge, Abinger, Pollock, 
nor Kelly. Of eminent modern puisne judges, Parke, Alderson, 
Willes, and Blackburn were not serjeants. All these were made 
serjeants to become judges, and were not made judges because 
they were serjeants. ‘Talfourd, Byles, and Channell were the last 
of the men ma had practised as serjeants at the Bar, and were 
already of the degree of the Coif when pene to the Bench. 
Due honour, however, must be accorded to the ancient glories 
of the Order of the Coif, and Serjeant Pulling may be well prow 
of the mention he is able to make of them. Man dissaguishol 
serjeants-at-law were Speakers of the House of Commons, as 
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claimed by him, and Coke was one of them, but he, too, was 
not a serjeant when at the Bar. It is scarcely indeed correct 
to say that the Woolsack, which up to the time of Elizabeth 
nearly always fell to the lot of eo Ay was thenceforth gene- 
rally occupied by members of the Coif. Sir Nicholas Bacon, the 
Queen’s first Chancellor, was not a serjeant, nor was Francis Bacon, 
nor several others of less note, during the period intended to be 
covered by this observation. After the rise of the order of King’s 
Counsel, these shared with the serjeants the privileges of pre- 
cedence at the Bar, and the later has now entirely superseded 
the ancient dignity. 

The still existing Inns of Court are the representatives of the 
ancient hostels established for the convenient lodging of the legal 
profession in London in very early times, resembling the establish- 
ments of like name and of similar oy ha in the English Universities, 
Their names followed those of the former owners of the residences 
taken possession of by the lawyers, Serjeant’s Inn in Chancery 
Lane became the inn or club of the serjeants in 1416, and another 
Serjeant’s Inn, whose name still exists in Fleet Street, flourished 
simultaneously from 1442 to 1758 for the convenience of another 
set of members of the order, in the same way as we now see 
duplicate University and United Service Clubs in London. In 1758 
the two societies joined their houses, and continued to exist in 
one united body until the passing of the Judicature Act, when 
they dissolved, and divided their property, as they had a perfect 
right to do, among themselves, but presented to the public, for 
the National Portrait Gallery, their valuable and interesting col- 
lection of legal portraits. 

It seems strange that the privilege of “calling to the Bar” 
should have become attached to the voluntary societies of the 
Temples, Lincoln's Inn, and Gray’s Inn, and not to the quasi- 
college of serjeants; and this may probably be best accounted for 
by recollecting that the Inns of Court were by far the more nume- 
rous and popular bodies, as the company of judges and serjeants 
together yenerally did not exceed forty in number. With reference 
to calls to the Bar, it may be mentioned, as recorded by Serjeant 
Pulling, that the judges and benchers in 1596 made a regulation 
by which not more than four utter-barristers could be called by 
each Inn of Court in the year. In 1624 an order recited “ that 
the over-great multitude in any vocation or profession does but 
bring the same into contempt, and that an excessive number of 
lawyers may have a further inconvenience in respect of multi- 
plying needless suits.” Yet the number of calls to the Bar appears 
to have been then enlarged to eight annually, coupled, however, 
with the prohibition to practise in court until after having been 
three years at the Bar, or having served the office of reader in 
some of the inferior or Chancery Inns which had not the right of 
calling to the Bar. 

Excluding serjeants, Queen’s Counsel, and benchers, it is said 
that there were not more than two hundred barristers in 1775. 
There are now more than that number of Queen’s Counsel only, 
as the Attorney-General well knows when he engages the large 
room at the Albion Tavern to entertain them at dinner on the 
Queen’s birthday ; while the total number of counsel in the Law 
List for 1884 exceeds seven thousand, and it can hardly be 
denied that this amounts to an “ over-great multitude.” Upon 
the curious and interesting subject of legal costume Serjeant 
Pulling does not give any fresh information. The coif itself was 
in its original form a real serviceable covering for the head of 


white material; and was probably, like the judge’s robes and the 


vestments of ecclesiastics, only a survival in a particular class of 
that which at one time was an ordinary article of dress. It was 
at first a cap which completely covered the whole head, ears, and 
neck, and as its dimensions began to shrink, it was afterwards tied 
with strings under the chin. Ina Book of Hours belonging to 
the Duc de Berry, who was brother to Charles V. of Irance 
(1345 to 1416), there is an illumination representing a husbandman 
sowing a ploughed field, who wears a close white cap with strings, 
isely resembling one early form of the English serjeant’s coif. 

is curious illustration may be seen figured in the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, Feb. 1884. In its earlier stages it may be seen in 
the effigy of the famous Littleton, and other instances given by 
Serjeant Pulling in the plates of his volume. Down to the time 
of og! VI. the coif was worn without any black cap over it. 
After this date the use of the black cap became general not only 
among lawyers, but among bishops and all persons of good civil 
state and dignity. This and the corresponding method of wearing 
the coif may be best studied in the well-known portraits of Coke. 
The edges only of the coif can be seen protruding from beneath 
the cap, while the black cap itself is like the modern college cap, 
but without its stiff board—and such indeed is the black cap as 
still carried or worn by the modern judge. An inspection of the 
rtraits of the period will at once show how little distinctive the 
Black cap was of the judge during the time when it was generally 
worn—that is to say, from that of Henry VII. to the end of 
the reign of Charles I. Archbishop Whitgift and Chief Baron 
Peryam, who were contemporaries at the close of the sixteenth 
century, might have exchanged their black caps without remark ; 
and so, a century later, might have done Sancroft and Chief Justice 
Rainsford, with the tighter-fitting skull-cap of their time. The 
judges only retained the black cap after other persons had discon- 
tinued its use. It was the same with the ruff, the bands, and the 
wig. When other people wore rufis the judges adopted the 
fashion—of which no better example can be seen than in the por- 
traits of Coke already mentioned. When the ruff ceased to be 
worn, and was superseded by the falling-band, the judges followed 


suit, and went in for the bands, which, in their diminished form, 
still cling to the necks of the lawyers and the clergy. When the 
long periwig was introduced, the judges took to it, and wore it, 
brown or black, like other people of quality. When powder, later 
on, became universal, the judges made no stand, but in went 
with the crowd of courtiers, and pursued the mode of the day, to 
which they have ever since adhered. At this stage of the develo 
ment of legal costume the craft of the perruquier came in aid, 
in order to find a place for the coif or its representative. A round 
depression was contrived in the top of the wig, in which was 
placed, first, the circular piece of linen which does duty for the 
coif, and then, over this, a smaller circle of black silk, allowing 
the edge of the coif to peep out all round it; and this last stands 
for the black cap. n, notwithstanding the fulminations of 
the Church, the peruke was adopted by Continental ecclesiastics, a 
somewhat similar device was resorted to in order to simulate the 
clerical tonsure, What Serjeant Pulling has written about the 
putting on of the black cap by the judge when about to 
sentence of death is simply surprising. He says that the head of 
the administrator of justice is then covered or veiled as a token 
of sorrow by the black sentence-cap, and he quotes Scripture to 
prove the antiquity of the custom of covering the head to denote 
grief. In truth the cap is only assumed to complete the full dress 
of a judge on a most solemn occasion—in the same way that the 
fullest robes are worn on going to cathedral service in assize 
town or at other great functions, and as the scarlet robes are 
always worn by the judge sitting on the Crown side on circuit. 

As regards judicial costume, Serjeant Pulling has reprinted the 
regulating orders of 1635 from Dugdale’s Origines, and these 
indeed seem to contain all the authority that exists on the matter. 
It is disappointing to find that the history of legal dress in this 
country has not received further investigation and elucidation at 
his hands, The dress of our judges, founded, no doubt, upon that 
of the serjeants, is as different from that of the Continental lawyers 
as our system of law has been from that of the rest of Europe; 
and its survival through all changes is a remarkable instance of 
the tenacity of custom. The judges of England wore the same 
robes as they did from the beginning, under the Commonwealth, 
and through the political revolution of 1688; and ae | have not 
been changed by the legal revolution of 1873. Indeed the com- 
bination of reverence for antiquity and readiness for alteration has 
seldom been better shown in a small matter than in the revival by 
the judges sitting in the new Royal Courts of Justice in the 
Strand of an ancient ‘ae of costume, long ago enjoined, but for 
many generations neglected in Westminster Hall. The wearing 
of the scarlet “casting-hood” on the shoulder, over the violet 
gown, when at Nisi Prius, is in strict accordance with a regulation 
in the order of 1635. 

It is a pity that Serjeant Pulling should have so frequentl 
found it necessary to interrupt his own work to correct an 
reprove the inaccuracies of Lord a who certainly seems 
to have been no lover of the ancient body whose chronicles are 
now told and wound up with so much zeal and devotion. That 
noble lord, however, could speak disrespectfully of judges’ robes, 
and even of those who wore them, at a time before he was 
entitled to do so himself. Upon a certain red-letter day, when 
he was Attorney-General, an unusual number of judges ap 
in the old Court of Exchequer Chamber at Westminster to sit 
in Error, and they were attired in scarlet robes. As the Bar rose 
to do honour to the entrance of the judges, Campbell said to a 
junior near him, “I never see the judges come in like this with- 
out being reminded of the scene in Othello when a parcel of scene- 
shifters and stage-carpenters are dressed up to represent the 
Senate of Venice.” We trust that this little anecdote may help 
to amuse and console Serjeant Pulling under all the wrongs done 
to the famous and historic, but now moribund, order of which he 
is one of the few surviving members. 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES.* 


WO huge quartos, with more than nine hundred each of 
large, but tolerably close type, forming the fifth and sixth 
volumes of the Final Report upon the Census of 1880, are devoted 
to the cotton culture, which is still the principal staple industry 
of the Gulf States, with a very complete geological description of 
the whole country commonly embraced under the name of the 
South ; that is, the States lying between the Potomac and Ohio on 
the north, and the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande on the 
south, including, of course, the four great Trans-Mississippi States 
of Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. The volumes con- 
tain, perhaps, the best superticial survey of this great region within 
reach of the ordinary reader—a survey which, though practical 
and industrial in its purpose, forms as full and complete a scien- 
tific treatise on the subject as any practical geologist could desire. 
The maps, though necessarily on a somewhat small scale, are 
numerous, careful, and, for their purpose, thoroughly sufficient, 
affording as elaborate a description of the soil, sub-soil, and natural 
vegetation of the different regions as could be required for prac- 
tical use. Those in particular which display by means of eo 
or darker colours the area under cotton in different parts of the 
South are suggestive and striking, showing at a glance the limi- 
ted country occupied by that which is still the chief exportable 
* Department of the Interior, Census Office—Report on the Cotton Pro- 


duction in the United States. By Eugene W. Hilgard, Ph.D, In Two 
Parts. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1884. 
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product of the Southern half of the Union. The cotton belt, as 
commonly understood, meaning the region in which cotton can be 
— cultivated, embraces nearly the whole of the Southern 
tates. But the extensive cultivation of the cotton plant is con- 
fined principally to two narrow belts, one lying close along the 
course of the Mississippi; the other, rudely crescent-shaped, 
beginning in South-Western Tennessee, embracing the centre of 
Mississippi and Alabama, the Western part of Georgia, South 
Carolina, and ending in the South-Western corner of North 
Carolina. In acreage Georgia stands first with more than 2} 
millions, followed by Alabama, Texas, and Mississippi, each with 
more than two millions of acres under cotton, out of a total 
acreage of about 14} millions devoted to this crop. Of a total 
production of 5} millions, Mississippi stands first with 963,000, 
tollowed by Georgia and Texas with more than 800,000, Alabama 
with nearly 700,000, Arkansas with 600,000, South Carolina and 
Louisiana with 500,0co bales apiece, though the bales of Texas and 
Arkansas are larger than the average. Arkansas and Louisiana 
have much the highest average per acre, each producing nearly 
three-fifths of a bale, Mississippi ad than one-half, Texas a little 
more, Georgia and Alabama a little less than one-third of a bale 
racre. North Carolina and Tennessee are the only remaining 
cotton States of any importance, Florida, considering her com- 
tively limited population and the very large proportion of 
er soil occupied by Sion swamps, and Everglades, may count 
her crop of 55,000 bales among her most important products. 
Missouri, Virginia, and Kentucky can scarcely be called cotton 
States in any practical sense. It will be seen that in the last 
twenty years the cotton crop of America, though largely increased, 
has very much fallen in relative importance. Since 1860, the last 
year before the Civil War disorganized the industry and wasted 
the wealth of the South, the cultivation of her favourite staple 
slowly recovered, and then more rapidly increased. But the 
largest subsequent crop has not exceeded by more than fifty per 
cent. that raised in the last year of the old system. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M* CERTEUX and CARNOY’S interesting collection of 
Algerian stories, folklore, customs, and so forth (1) is a book 
requiring special, rather than general, criticism, and it is not 
impossible that we may return to it, M. Carnoy is a “ folklorist ” 
of experience, and M. Certeux is one of the best scientific 
authorities on Algeria, so that the collaboration obviously contains 
the elements of success. The book before us is intended to be 
followed by two more volumes, which (for the pages are large, 
numerous, and closely packed) will make at least one of the bulki- 
est collections of the kind existing in reference to a particular 
country. The contents appear promising, and the reader will not 
only find interesting variants of various world-famed stories and 
accounts of curious customs, but a large collection of warranted 
original prescriptions. For instance, if you want to cure a head- 
ache, you “do as the Prophet did.” And what did the Prophet 
do? e Prophet potted the flesh of an Indian cat with milk and 
butter and used the composition as snuff. The reader who is fond 
of cats will not echo the formula sur lequel soit le salut in reference 
to the holy man who invented this remedy, and may possibly 
proceed to wonder whether potted Prophet would be good for 
cats, 

Mme. Tola Dorian’s (2) new venture in translating Shelley 
has not, as a former effort of hers had, the advantage of Mr. 
Swinburne’s recommendation, but it is printed in an exceedingly 


‘handsome quarto. For ourselves we own to a complete incapacity 


of perceiving the good of this kind of thing :— 


Les mondes sur les mondes roulent éternellement 
De la création a la décrépitude, 

Pareils aux bulles d’air sur un fleuve 
Etincelant, se brisant, ou emportés de loin. 


We cannot see the good of it because we cannot see how it is to 
give any merely French reader any idea of Shelley's greatness, or 
even any pleasure corresponding to the pleasure which the poet 


‘ himself gives when read in English. Shelley's thought, though 


often noble and original, is too diluted for the mere communication 
of it to have much value; and besides, this kind of rendering, 


‘which is neither prose nor poetry, does it injustice rather than 


justice. Of the qualities in which few poets equal and none sur- 
pass him, the inexplicable charm of his la and the unfailing 
beauty of his rhythm and music, absolutely no idea is here con- 
veyed to the reader ; indeed, dulress takes the place of brightness 
and heaviness the place of harmony. The work was doubtless 
pleasant to the translator, and a truly philanthropic mind may, 
perhaps, see in this a sufficient justification of it. 

M. Delbos’s Bourgeois gentilhomme (3) seems to us to be a little 
inferior to his other attempts in this kind. The notes and intro- 
ductions are more ambitious, but not quite so successful. Thus, 
when M. Delbos writes “en bas says Trévoux,” some of his pupils 
will infallibly go off with the idea that Trévoux was a man who 


(1) L’ Algérie traditionnelle. Par A, Certeux et E. H.Carnoy. Tome 1. 
aris: ve. 
(2) Hellas: Drame lyrique de Shelley. Traduction de Tola Dorian 
Paris: Lemerre. 

(3) Moliére’s Bourgeois gentilhomme. Par Léon Delbos. London: 
Willtame & Norgate. 


mae dictionary ; and there are other blemishes of a similar 


M. Stephen Liégeard (4), who has collected in a volume divers 
reviews, essays, and miscellaneous papers, expresses in his preface 
a desire that contemporary criticism were more urbane and amiable. 
Unfortunately his own criticism carries these qualities to a point 
where some unkind people may begin to think that they are not so 
much urbanity and amiability as a weak desire to make things 
pleasant all round. A man who writes a dozen pages of flowery 
praise in reference to one of the most flagrantly inaccurate of 
recent literary histories—M. Filon’s Littérature anglaise—and who 
speaks of M. Désiré Nisard as being “le goat inné, la critique 
incarnée,” may have many excellent qualities, but either he 
knows nothing of the obligations of criticism or he takes a very 
easy view of the obligations of truth. 

Of pocket editions and reprints we have three before us. M. André 
Theuriet’s Nouvelles(5) are always welcome, and in re-reading M. 
Coppée’s La fenétre éclairée (6) we find that it has not lost any of the 
attraction which it had for us—a considerably greater attraction 
than any of its author's work in verse has for us—when we first 
reviewed it here a year or two ago. Science will have its way 
nowadays, so we suppose there is not much to be said against the 
admission of M. Flammarion’s Pluralité des mondes (7) into the 
Petite Bibliothéque Charpentier. But without intending an 
discourtesy to M. Flammarion, we may say that it looks a little 
out of place beside Gautier and Prévost, Musset and Vigny. We 
open it and we read, “ Parmi les rangs d'une humanité virile, la 
liberté déployée dans toute sa plénitude doit étre une force 

uissante tendue vers la perfection.” Poor Théo! It is well that 

e did not live to see these respectable clichés of the tribune and 
the leading article honoured with admission into what was pre- 
viously a purely literary collection. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


MONG the many art treasuries in Munich the collection of 
paintings in the Old Pinakothek is foremost in the estimation 
of the student. Besides its wealth of representative work by Van 
Dyck and Rubens, its abundance of fifteenth-century German art 
of the Cologne and Westphalian schools, its fine examples of Diirer 
and Holbein, the Munich gallery contains an unusual number of 
remarkable works by unknown artists or of doubtful ascription. 
Several of these are described in Mr. Eastlake’s Notes on the Prin- 
cipal Pictures in the Old Pinakothek (Longmans & Oo.), a work 
that should prove serviceable to artists and amateurs as a hand- 
book and for reference. More than four hundred works are the 
subject of the “ Notes,” and their characteristics, technical and pic- 
torial, are succinctly set forth, and accompanied by critical obser- 
vations. The book is well illustrated by engravings from sketches 
executed by Mr. W. C. Ward after photographs which are suffi- 
ciently suggestive to form a valuable feature of an interesting 
handbook. 

If the faith and practice of spiritualism still flourish in Boston, 
Mr. Bellamy, the author of Miss Ludington’s Sister (Boston: 
Osgood & Uo.), may find the wrath of the faithful exceeding 
hot against him. The opening chapters of his story are conceived 
in the genuine spirit of romance. They present a psychological 
problem of real merit from the romancist’s point of view, and of 
eertain fascination. Miss Ludington is a beautiful girl who loses 
through sudden illness all her old semblance and returns to life, 
as it were, from the grave. For years she livesalone and worships 
the portrait of her former self; the railroad invades the village, 
the rage for “improvement” sets in, and she loathes the place of 
her birth. At this juncture she inherits a fortune, leaves the 
village in disgust, and sets up on her coun estate an 
exact model of the place as she knew it of old. Here she 
lives and broods over the past ling the houses with her 
dreams, and here one fine day a little boy is left to her care 
by the death of a cousin. The boy grows up, falls in love with 
the portrait of Miss Ludington, and the old lady and young man 
indulge in much mystical talk, the result of which is that 
through a friend they are introduced to a famous New York 
medium, a lady who turns out to be a shameless impostor, a kind 
of Mrs. Sludge. The fair promise of Mr. Bellamy’s romance is 
blighted by an anti-climax of the most commonplace kind, 

Marie May (Warne & Co.) is a story dealing with the round 
of life in bourgeois circles, with much courtship and love of a 
dull description, doubtless a faithful transcript of life, but inex- 
pressibly dreary to read. 

Mr. J. A. Coupland’s verses, The Valley of Idleness (E.W. Allen), 
are very obviously inspired by Spenser’s Faéry Queen, and, though 
smooth and of deft craft, display no original power. Among other 
imitations, a sketch of ‘ Misanthropos” is fairly successful, and 
still potent. 

It is not easy to contemplate Professor Morley’s Boccaccio’s 
Decameron (Rou & Sons) with satisfaction, The editor 

ives forty of the novels, and preserves the continuity of narrative 
by giving the arguments of the whole series—a process that can 


(4) Aux caprices de la plume, Par Stephen Liégeard. Paris: Hachette. 

(5) André Theuriet—Nouvelles, Paris: Lemerre. 

(6) Frangois Coppée— Vingt contes nouveaux, Paris: Lemerre, 

(7) La pluralité des mondes habités, Par Camille Flammarion. Paris: 
Charpentier. 
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only stimulate the curiosity of the class of readers for whom the 
edition is designed. This natural, and we think formidable, 
objection might have been avoided if these arguments had been 
omitted and the book described as a selection. It is scarcel 
necessary to add that the labour of editing is executed wi 
discretion and taste. 

Mr. Lafendio Hearn’s Stray Leaves from Strange Literature 
(Boston: Osgood & Co.) is a collection of legendary lore drawn 
from such recondite sources as the Talmud, M. Maspéro’s Contes 
Egyptiens, and kindred works, The author has gathered a curious 
and suggestive number of extracts, chiefly from French transla- 
tions, brief for the most part, but representative of many schools 
of mysticism. 

In Home Rule, by “ Lex” (Dublin: Duffy & Sons), we have 
the old view of the question, that the granting of Home Rule to 
Ireland is merely a logical extension of an excellent principle, that 
of local self-government. Every one is, or has been, in favour of 
this, according to “ Lex,” from Lord Beaconsfield to Mr. Henry 
George, and he supports this view with a multitude of quotations 
from illustrious statesmen and Mr. Herbert Gladstone; he fails, 
however, to make it clear to his Irish readers that Lord 
Beaconstield’s admiration of local self-government fell short pre- 
cisely where some people’s waxes warm, and did not embrace the 
dismemberment of the Empire. 

The subject of Puritan rule in Ireland has long been pro- 
ductive of controversy. Dr. Moran, in his Historical Sketch 
‘of the Persecution suffered by the Catholics of Ireland (Dublin: 

il) & Son), naturally writes with zealous warmth of the 
iron hand of Cromwell, and depicts the sufferings of the Catholics 
with sympathetic ardour. He has made abundant use of other 
historical authorities than Lord Clarendon, and has gleaned much 
interesting material from a wide field of research. 

Mr. Whitney, in the humorous and sensible preface to his 
catalogue of books published under more than one title, refers to 
the growth of what may easily degenerate into a fraudulent 
— A Modern Proteus (New York: F. Leypoldt) gives s 
ist of recent books that have appeared under two or more titles, 
in most instances through the vagaries of translators. The list is 
far from complete, but curious, and should prove useful. The cholera 

idemic has already its literature, and Dr. ee 

he Cholera Microbe and how to Meet it (Bailliére, Tindall, & Co.), 
is a complete survey of the question and of practical value. It is 
org satisfactory to find that Dr, Cameron recognizes very 
ly the significance of Dr. Badd’s researches into the origin of 
phoid fever and their analogical importance in relation to Dr. 
och’s theories of cholera and the spore-producing microbe. We 
have received the third volume of Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s new 
collected edition of Lord Tennyson’s works, The Jdylls of the King, 
and a readable little brochure entitled Proportional Representation, 
by a Scotch Liberal (A. & C. Black). 

In Revonnottring Central Asia (Swan. Sonnenschein) Mr. 
Charles Marvin has collected abstracts of the chief explorations 
of Turkestan, from Vambéry to Lessar. The book is not useless 
or uninteresting either to those who do, or those who do not, 
know soniething of the matter. But it is little more than a series 
of notices of books or reports published by or concerning the ex- 
plorers in question. 
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DE4F MUTES TAUGHT to SPEAK and UNDERSTA ND 
SPEECH on the ORAL SYSTEM. Thorough Education and a Happy Home ensured. 
NS in LIP-READING to Adults or Children, who, though Speech, have 
lost Hearing through illness or from other cause, and who can be taught to Converse by Word 
of Mouth with fluency. Residence if desired. 
DEFECTS OF SPEECH TREATED. Highest References. 
Address, Miss Hows, 3 Notting Hill Square, Lendon, W. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


le End, E.—The SESSION 1884-85 will commence on Wednesday. October 1. ewe 
when hs Prizes for the past Session, and the Nursing Probationers’ Prizes, will 4 -pe 
Eight P.M., by the the LORD MA OR, M.P., accompanied b: ay 
"There will be a Conversazione, to which all pastand present Students ay - ite 
FOUReE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for com- 
ition at the end of September to new Students. Fees tor saetanee | oad 1 Hospital Practice, 
Guineas in one payment. or 100 Guineas in three t and « 
Hospital Appointments are free, and the holders of all at Appointment are provided 
‘with rooms and board entirely free of expense. T tments consist of Five 
House-Physiciancies. Five House-Su and ‘One. Two Dressers and 
Two featernity Pupils also reside in Hospital. Special entries may be made for Medical 
and Surg The London Hospital is now in direet communication by rail and 
tram with an parts of the Metropolis, and the Metropolitan, District, East Lon South- 
Rai ae have stations within a minute’s walk of the Hos; pital and College. 
us and lars apply personally or 


For Prospec particulars . 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 
Sst. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will begin on Wednesday, October 1, 18%. 


farther parti of 790 
For further pa: on iy personally or or by letter to of the College, 
A Handbook forwarded on app lication. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL ond COLLEGE, 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN 8C. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £130 =. tenable fr , will ay competed 
for on September and days. One of the of £130 will be awarded 
E Sug twenty years of age, if of sufficient merit. 

other, candidates m = 

‘Tne Bobjecis of Examination are Physies, Ohemistry, Zoology, and Phystology (no 
candidate to take more than four subjects 

The m Exhibition will be competed yp at the same time. The Subjects of Examina- 
tion are Latin, and two of three lowing languages, Greek, French, 
and German. This is an Open £50. 

Candidates must not have Seed to the Meese Surgical Practice of any Mefropolitan 


School, 

Candidates will be required to enter at St. Bartholomew's JTospttal in the 
Examination, and are the other Hospita 

Bartholomew's 


are eligible for 
For r particulars application may be made to the WARDEN of the College, ist. 


THOMAS’S MHOSPITAL . MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, "LONDON, 8. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1884-85 will commence o: when an 
Address will be delivered by Sir J. Rispon BENNETT, M. D.. F.R,S., at Three P. 

TWO ENTRANCE 8C RSHIPS, of £100 and’ £60 res spectively, open to 
all first-year will be on. The Examination will be heid on 
October 6,7, and 8, and the p= Fe will istry and Physics, wi either Botany or 
Zoology, at the option of Candidates 
wt Classes are held througout the year for the * PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 
he INTERMEDLA TE M.B.” ations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 

oman Hospital Appointments are open o Students without extra tra charge. 

Scholarships and Bene Prizes value are atthe Sessional Examina- 
tions, as also several Medals. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Lew sar = may be made to Lectures or 
to Hospital ~~ i ate special arrangements are made for Stucents entering into their 

or subsequent years; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the neighbourhood receive 
Students for residence and supervision, and s register of approved lodgings is kept in the 


and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. 
— W. M. ORD, Dean. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


The SESSION of the FACOUEY of MEDICINE commences on October 1. Intro- 


ductory Lecture at Four P.M. by Dr. 
The SESSION of fe FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE (including 


the Indian School and the Department of Applied -cierce and pecpnology and of the Yue 
Arts) begins on October 2. Introductory Lecture at Three P.M. by Professor C. T. Newroy,C.B. 
Instruetion is provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science. 
Fpeepentaes uses and Regulations eleting to Exhipitions, &c. (value £2,000), may be obtained 
from Coll wc. 


iege, Gower Street, 
The Examinations for Andrews Entrance Pri and Science), Medical 
and (Gilchrist) Engineering Entrance Exhil bitions, 23. 
The SCHOOL RE-OPENS September 23. 
The College is close to the Gower Street Station. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary, 
GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde 


Park Corner, W.—'the WINTER SESSION will commence on Wodnesiay, ” October 1 1, 

with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Dr. CHAMPNEYS, at Four 
The William Brown gave and £40 Exhibitions are — to ali Perpetual Students, The Two 
Brackenbury Prizes of £30 each, Sir Charles Clarke's Prize, the Thompson Medal,’ the 
‘Treasurer's, Brodie, Acland, Rotlock, Johnson, and Genera! Proficiency Prizes are open to ail 


Students. 
The appointments ouse- Physician and House -Surgeon,of which there are Four, tenable 
ope pe your | by and no charge i is made by the Governors of the 
"Glezkships and Dresserships and all the miner. appointments are given without extra 
A Prospectus of the Schoo!, and further information, may be obtained by 
tion between One and Three P.a., or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital 


GUY’ S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL—OPEN 


SCHOLARSHIPS.—A Scholarship of the valne of 120 G be 
Competition on Thursday September 25. Su Batdects of exer nineas w 


offvred for Open 
ubjects of faaenination : Classics, Mathematics, and 
1 be offered 


Languages. f the value of Guiness, will 

Physics Botany, and Zoolog 

further partic ‘alars apply to the Drax, Guy's Hospital, 8.E. 


[LFRACOMBE. — The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 


beautiful coast and Laspond ont Devon, Five acres of ornamental 
Lawn Tennis Courts. noe "hdte at separate tables. from Six to Bight 
Large Sea-water water Swimming bath, Bath ; also Private Baths.— Address, MANAGER. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 27 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. , 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884, 


FRY’'S COCOA EXTRACT. 


STODDART, Ana/yst for Bristol. 


FRY’S 


CEYLON CHOCOLATE. 


from Cocoa only recently eeravetne in the 
and refined sugar, ce with Vanilla, 


NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


APOLLINARIS. 


COCOA. 


“ Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table 


Waters.” — British Medical Journal, May 381, 1884, on thie » 


International Health Exhibition. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The ovizinal, best, and most 


Court Hoad, and 1¥, 20,and Morwell Street, W. Estab. 


| CHEAP. LIGHTING FOR COUNTRY PLACES 
WITHOUT GASWORKS. 


pe RTABLE APPARATUS SUPPLIED for any number of 
Lights, suitable for Lighting and Heating Mansions Churches, Public Halls, 
Railway Stations, Private Houses, Conservatories, &c., anu for all Cooking 
Purposes. The machine stands on a small space of ground, averaging about a 
square yard. The light is briiliant, most economical, ana perfectly free from all 
— impurities. Has been used in many noblemen's and 
houses for many years past. Requires no mechanical skill for working. 

Medal awarded at the International Gas Exhibition, 1883. 

Estimates and all particulars, with numerous Testimonials, sent om application to 


~KIRKHAM, HERSEY, & CLARK, ENGINEERS, 15 GREAT GEORGE 
STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
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SPECIAL MISSION 
TO DEEP-SEA FISHERMEN. 


President—The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, M.P. 


FOUR MISSION SMACKS ARE STATIONED WITH THE 
NORTH SEA TRAWLING FLEETS. 


Mr. Epwarp Brrxseck, M.P. (the “ Fisherman's Friend”), 
speaking of Smacksmen, observed: “ When they are on shore after 
an eight weeks’ voyage they are tempted by every description of 
vice; and when afloat they are lured by what, in my opinion, is a 
ce and most disastrous evil to deep-sea fishermen—the 

cans nets in the North Sea. These vessels are sometimes 
better known by the name of “copers” or “ bumboats,” and they 
sell liquor of the very worst and most fiery quality. It is a kind 
of drink probably unknown to the general public; it is bought in 
Holland, and produces the most maddening effects. There are 
many clear cases of direct evil done by the floating grog-shops, 
and detuils could be given if time allowed. Such facts convince 
me more and more that, if there is one way in which great good can 
be done among the deep-sea fishermen, it is through the instrumen- 
tality of the smacks eent out by the Thames Church Mission. They 
are dotng in the North Sea a grand work, worthy of the support of 
a great maritime nation like England; and I believe that the 
results of their effort, great as they are in the present, would, if only 
supported liberally by the public, be of untold value in the future. 
I am sure that men of the trawling fleets appreciate the labours 
of the Mission smacks. I hope that its work will be continued on 
a far ee scale than in the P 9. and that the public will 
respond liberally to the appeal made on its behalf. 


It is not generally known that upwards of 12,000 men and 
are engaged ALL THE YEAR ROUND in the North Sea 

Fisheries, exposed to constant danger, and too far from land to 
tun for shelter. 

Think of the Cost to Human Life at which your table is supplied 
with Fish, and help to secure a Voatte ome Tae. 

Subscriptions and Donations are very urgently needed for 
carrying on this important Missionary effort. 


E. J, MATHER, Secretary, 


81 New Bridge Street, E.C. 
SSISTANCE WANTED.—The following cases, for which the 


CHAKITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY have been unable to 
help from the ordinary charitable sources, are RECOMMENDED by the 
= — be at acknowledged, =< will be spent without 
n their relief. should made able Loon, Secretary 
15 Buckingham Street, W.C. 


11,871. PRESS.—It is desired to raise a sum of £6, in order to 


ide a gentleman—formerly connected with the press, but , throug’ and 

of the paper tthe of bay he belonged. reduced to 
he outfit necessary to ena m tion ertising asser, 

of which he has already obtained. 


promise of employment 


mittee, being amount expended on a ker who d fract 

earnings to above amount, pending m ecision. i need 

manently disabled, surgical operations having fail 4 Is 


enabied to start smail business with funds subscribed at friendly 
porting. 


11,924. EMIGRATION.— Wanted, £3 11s. to complete the cost 


of sending three little boys to their parents in America. The arge 

uncle and aunt in December last, while the mother went to her yt, in 
Selphie. and both father and mother have been saving money to enable them to have all 
their children with them. ‘hey have now sent £4 towards the expenses, and the relations 
will te able tp maintain their ‘The mother lo to tat, they 
worked very hard to raise the money she has sent. ss dined and has 


CHARING 


CROSS 


MAX GREGER’S 
CARLOW ITZ, 1878. 


Sample Case, containing one bottle each of six different 
ple g on six nt kinds, 


SHAREHOLDERS’ 
CARLOWITZ. 


24s. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three years, 


CARLOWITZ. 


18s., 24s., 82s., 42s., 60s. per dozen. 
FOR OTHER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOR PRICE LIST. 


MAX GREGER, Limited, 
WINE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Heap, Orricz: 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK. 
Convenient Tasting-Rooms and Order Offices : 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide, 
The newexplanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions, Policies indisputable. 


E. A. NEWTON, 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and Manager. 
(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 

Capital fully subscribed £2,500,000 
Capital paid up £250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds... £512,000 
Other Funds. £1,000,000 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO MILLIONS, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds 41,065,000 
OFrrices—19 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Wrst Orrice—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, 3.W. 


N OR THERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

LONDON_1 MOURGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN—s KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (sss). 


Fire Premiums 
fe Preiui 134.000 
rest ... 124,000 
Accumulated Funds £?,890,000 
PH@nNIx FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 


Insurances agains: Loss by Fire ani Lightning effected in all parts of the World, 

lal. iwith itude and liberality. 
WILLIAM C, MACDONALD 
FRANCIS MACDONALD } Joint Secretaries. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720, 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., anv 55 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 

Marine, Fire, and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than a 

century and a half. 

Funds in hand exceed £3,300,000, 

[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OCOMPANY. 

Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 2 PALL MALL, 8.W. 

Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 

B. COZENS SMITII, General Manager. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed 
on the mini monthly bal when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for 
Money received on Deposit at 3 per cent. on demand. 
T ank undertakes, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
and Valuables; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and shares, Letters of Credi ed, 


and sale of Stocks 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote: 
“I always use it myself and recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ SOAP, in preference to any other, as being more free 
from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 

SOLD HBVERYwWHERE. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 
“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 13. 6d. & 25. per bottle. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


DNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. Julius 
:—"* I have tried the principal opticians without -- 


adapts his improved spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest sights. 


7 MINCING LANE, E.C., AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


Pamphlet containing suggestions for the preservation of sight free. 234 
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SPARKLING MORELLA, 
The New High-Class SUBSTITUTE for WINE, 


Absolutely void of alcohol, from the pure juice of the famous Late ay py AY 
sold in Champagne pints at 2ls. per double dozen. Remittanee with order ; 
booking. Not less than two dozen pints delivered in London, or to any British 
Railway Station. pint by post for Is. 6d, 8 terms for philan- 
thropic o » - te bazaars, fétes, &c, The Trade supplied. Apply to THOS. GRANT 
& SONS, me. Producers also of the popular Tonic Liqueurs, “ Grant’s 
Morella Cherry Brandy,” “ Grant's Orange Cognac,” ay | “Grant’s Ginger Cognac,” 
the best of all remedies for disorders of the stomach. ows ocean 
for 4s. 10d., addressed to our London Office, 22 Walbrook, E.C, 


AxBouT CLARET. 

There has been, during the last few © qrest of quangeration 
conception, mainly arising from letters and artic ies in the Press, by those who are 
almost entirely ignorant on subject. _t,- rate the 4, consumed in 
this county. and understate the quantity AR "hy, Paris alone consumes more 
= L. an the whole of Great Britain ont | It is true the production of com- 

wine in France has been enormously decreased by the savages of the phylloxera 
within the last few years, and as every person in France consumes wine, wines 
have to be imported to supply the home demand. Hence the unusual circumstance 
of France impor great quantities of common wine. There never has been any 
fone in procuring pure French wines, except in the very lowest qualities. 
ourselves, owing to the large reserves we buy, we have always co cupply 

r 


GOOD VIN ORDINATIRE -at 13s, 
HINER WERE at lés, 


Bottles included. 
The mare ofa buy from dealers from Bordeaux. the more 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Mercuants, 


9 LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL; 
2% MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER ; 83 HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


HEAL & SON’S 
NEW SPRING MATTRESS. 


(As Exhibited at the Health Exhibition.) 


price, 3 ft.,28s.; 3 ft. 6 in., 32s.; 
a 36s. ; 4 ft. 6 in., 4us. 
A Catalogue of Bedsteads and Furniture, with 900 Designs, and Price List of 
Bedding, free by post. 
1% to 1988 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


BOOKS, &c. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


President_Lord HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents—_Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., His Grace the LORD ARCH- 
BISHOP of DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. it. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Trustees—Lord HOUGHTON, Earl of CARNARVON, Ear! of ROSEBERY. 
le The Library contains 100,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature in various 
Ba without entrance fee, or £2 with entrance Room 
ship, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and = to town mei 
o,en from 10 to 6. price 16s. ; PP (1875-80), 


price 5s. ; to Members, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


NEW SERIES.-LONDON JOURNAL. 


THE LONDON JOURNAL, being the Pioneer of Illustrated Periodical Litera- 
ture, and having achieved the highest circulation and greatest amount of public 
favour for many years, the Proprietor has iseued a New Series, coutriouted to by 
the most Popular Writers and Eminent Artists of the day, trusting that the public 
will welcome their Old Friend in its New Face and give it their approval and 


support. 
Now ready, NEW SERIES of the 
JOURNAL, VOLUME ONE (Ittusrratep). With 
one exhaustive Chronicle of the Events of the year 1834, from January to June. 4s. 6d.; 
Mentromes Gift Book of the Season. Best Stories. Best Illustrated. 
ae: Entertaining General Matter. 
With a BEAUTIFUL CoLOURED FRONTISPIRCE, 


LONDON JOURNAL, NEW SERIES (Ittusrratep), 


VOLUME ONE. 
SERIALS: by Celebrated Authors. 
A Truant Lord. In those Blue Depths. 
Deeply Wronged. Stolen Ki 
Wren. 
Hands witnout Hearts. » 


His own Enemy. 


LONDON JOURNAL, NEW SERIES 
VOLUME ONE. 


NOVELETTES. 
A Broken Claim. Through the Shadows. The Finger End. 
LONDON JOURNAL, NEW SERIES 
VOLUME ONE. 
Snort Stories: Grave and Gay, Romantic and Pathetic. 
Ange! Brid Eyes 
Father Christmas The Squire Model. 
rown are. 
in the G ~ unt Abby's Nephew. 
"Hurricane ine Fix, Guise Aneel. 
Por Sake of His Honour. Po: the Question. 
Found Out. “ Som 
Only a Governess. Poor Snowdro 
yy Mrs. Graham. y. 
Happily. Tilted. 
Keep it Dark. ~ 
LONDON JOURNAL, NEW SERIES (Ittusrratep), 
VOLUME ONE. 
GENERAL ARTICLES. 
Oxford ‘us: 
M sical Lunch. 
The White Elephant. The Dear Old Soul. 
Well-selected M Paragraphs—Witty Jokes and Humorou 


llaneous s Anecdotes—Brigh 
antic = Storehouse ot Economical and Useful Items for a 
‘otices to Correspondents on 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


day is published. 
SIXTH EDITION, ENLARGED. 


THE MOOR and the LOCH. Containing 


Minute Instructions in all patient Sports, with Wanderings over “Crag 
and Corrie, Flood and Fell,” and Recollections of the Author's Early Life. 
By Jonn CorquHoun. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 23s, 


- SOME OPINIONS ON THE FIFTH —— 
or sound practical instruction in se-shooting we refer our readers to an admirable 
cha n Mr. Colquhoun's* “Moor and Loch. We ha from book one or two 
extracts paid had reference to the state of the Highlands, but have not. h 
his shooriny ound, as the volume has been alread in this review.” 
“Inthe present delightful ap however. its all lovers of Scotiand with the 
completest details of every Highland sport, on allof which isan Vauthority ;and,. 
with what many will ue even more.a series of lifelike sketc rand more in- 
teresting an: of the country.....Is simply indispensable ao yy -lodge."” 


This day is published. 
SPORT inthe HIGHLANDS and LOWLANDS 


BED end OUR, By T. Spgepy. 8vo. with Illustra- 
ions, 15a, 
“The cutter of be with end gun ina manner to be 


This day is published. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author ‘of Daughters,” ‘ Cousins,’ Smith: 
a Part f his Life,” &c. (Originally published in “ Block 's Magazine.”) 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

” This is ll-written novel........ In title, however, there Is a of 
tate gun Renae opus ort artistically...... It is in many respects a very interesting and and beautiful. 

“In th t da: weak novels it is to meet with a clever 
onecoutaluung so Viger end plosenst Pair 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE” &c. 


EYRE’S ACQUITTAL. By Hexen Maruers, 


Au hor of “‘Sam’s Sweetheart” &c. 3 vols. 
“ In ‘ Eyre’s Acquittal’ Miss Mathers shows that she has lost none of the [oo 
that have rendered her deservedly popular. Her pages are as ever full of colour 
movement.”—A/orning Post, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROYAL ANGUS.” 


QUEEN MAB. By Lord Jams Dovetas, 


Author of “Estcourt” &c, 2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “KILCORRAN” &c. 


DREAM FACES. By the Hon. Mrs. FerHer- 
For Old 's Sake,” “Robin Adair,” &c, 2 vols, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HONEST DAVIE.” 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. By Frank 
Baurert, Author of “ A Prodigal’s Progress” &c. 3 vols. 
Distinctly good.” —Atheneum. 
“ Clever and highly sensational.” — Vanity Fair. 
“An exciting novel, with some 
plot.” — Academy. 


tions and a cleverly constructed 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH” &c. 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. Ripper, 


Author of “The Mystery in Palace ” 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
“One ofthe best of Mrs, Riddell's novels.”—TZ ruth, 


NEW ADDITION TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’, 6s. 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. By R. N. 


Caney. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


UDIES SELECT LIBRARY. NEW and CHOICE 
of Hew snd, Circulation at MUDIE 
SELECT L iBRAR at greatly 


prices, are no and urplus with rn for Sale at 


Sevect Liprary, Limi 30 to % New O Street, 
Hegent Limited Rew Oxtrd 


Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America .. eseooe 3 0 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, Lenton, S.W. 


Bxonange, a Medium of Supply and Demand—N 
topic. 


LONDON JOURNAL. Quarterly, Half-Yearly, and Year! 
ptions received at the Office, 312 rand, for Week 


by Parce! 
tr ts 6 Soy, 71 Fleet Street. 


[THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required,for hey 6a wilt vis. 
13, 75, and 9 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 uthampton § 


3d. in the 1s. —HATCHARDS, 187. 
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NOW READY. 
ELEVENTH EDITION, someting Twenty-first Thousand, 


cloth, 


NATURAL LAW IN THE 
SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


_ By Professor HENRY DRUMMOND, F.RS.E., F.G.S. 


Coytexts: NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL SPHERE—THE LAW of 
CONTIN 
TIFICATION—ETERNAL LIFE—ENVIRONMENT—CONFORMITY to TYPE 
—SEMI-PARASITISM—CLASSIFICATION. 


” The extraordinary success of the work is due to its merits. Its form and its leading ideas 
are quite original ; its style is admirable. British Quarterly Review. 
“ This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on religion that we have read for 
time, No one who reads ¢' rs entitled ‘ Biogenesis,’ * Degeneration,’ * Eternal 
Tee * Classification,’ to say nothingot the others in this volume, will fail to recognise 
in Mr. Drummond a new and powerful teacher.""—Specta 
of the most ables ond interesting books the_relations exist between 
ews and spiritua a as appeare rummond wri English ; 


LONDON : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 
PRAIRIE EXPERIENCES in HANDLING 


CATTLE and SHEEP. By Major SHEPHERD, R.E. With Illustrations 
from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. [This day. 


LONDON WATER : a Review of the Present 


Condition and Suggested Improvements of the Metropolitan Water Supply. 
By A. De ©. Scorr, Major-General, late Royal Engineers, ats 
is day. 


DESERT WARFARE ; being the Chronicle 


of the Eastern Soudan Campaign. By Benner G. BurLeicn. Demy 8vo. 
with Maps, 12s. 
“Mr, Burleigh has pursued an excellent plan...... A very full record of the campaign, that 
i be Gee worthy for reference in the future......The book is worth reading from cover to 
cover, and its value is i d by the ‘mage and plans, thenwe=s, 


GENERAL GORDON’S LETTERS from 


CRIMBA, the DAN wuss, and ARMENIA. Edited by Demeruius C. 

ULGER, Crown 8vo. 
“ These quotations may serve to wea the reader a fair idea of this in’ series of letters 
y the of one of the most remarkabie, and single- 
men of this or any Atheneum, 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS in MONGOLIA 


and CHINA. By P. Prassersky. Translated by Janz GorpDoN-CuMMING. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. with 75 Lilustrations, 24s. 
“M. Pinssetsky's mervattvec! bie ton travels is most interesting, and gives us much new informa- 


of the inter‘or and frontier ened ~ 
tion as to the present condi provinces 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. A Novel. By 


OSWALD CRAWFURD. New Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. [ This day. 
“ Mr. Crawford has written a capital novel, *The World We Live In’ will be popular with 
men as well as with women. Itis the sort of nove! men like.” — 
“ A very good etory, told with skill, taste, aad what in music is called brio.” —Spectator. 


GHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
“ROWLAND GREY’S NEW HOLIDAY NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 5s, 


IN SUNNY SWITZERLAND. 


summer novel in brevity, simplicity of plot, and liveliness of narration: 


Saturday Review, 
be charestere are frocks and bright. The book, which answers exactly to its title, isa 
creditable and prom: one.” —P 


» iterary 
Attractive tor its vivid pictures of the country.” 
powers f description are good. Albion. 


welcome and 
ith excellent descriptions he has interwoven a charming story Whig. 
“ Scenes full of humour, pathos, and interest are described with a graphic pen. 
lakes and mountains with fresh interest and abiding charm. ? 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENOH, & CO. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. MHited by JOHN H. INGRAM, 
Crown 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 


VERNON LEE. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & ©O., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’, 1s. sewed. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
INCOGNITA. By Heyry CrEesswELL, Author 


of “A Modern Greek He *™&c. 38 vols. 


THE COUNTER of this WORLD. By 


ISABELLA WEDDLE, Authors of “ David Armstrong” 


LADY LOWATER’S COMPANION. By 


the AuTHOR of “Sr. OLave's” &c. 3 vols. 


GAYTHORNE HALL. 


FoTHERGILL. 3 vols. 


VENUS’ DOVES. 


3 vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


By M. 


By Ina AsuwortH 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had separately), 
tly printed and bound, and illustrated by Sir J. Gumpert, 
Hunt, Poywrrr, Foster, TENNIEL, SANDYS, 
E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNR, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
4 WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT A NOBLE LIFE. 


HANNAH. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. THE UNKIND WORD. 
NOTHING NEW. | 


A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 


THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 
NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. THE OLD JUDGE ;or, Life ina le 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN IN- | TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
STANCES. THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 
BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. | SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ADAM GRAEME. A ROSE IN JUNE. 
LAIRD OF NORLAW. PHBE, JUNIOR. 
AGNES. IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS 
LIFE OF IRVING. LASS. 
BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS, | DARIEN, 


BY AMELIA EDWARDES. 
BARBARA'S HISTORY. LORD BRACKENBURY, 


BY JOHN JEAFFRESON. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. | THE REAL LORD BYRON. 
BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
NATHALIE. ADELE. 
By F. W. ROBINSON. 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. | NO CHURCH. 
BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
CARDINAL WISEMAN’S POPES. LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 
LEIGH HUNT’S OLD COURT SUBURB. Professor C. D. Yon@E. 


MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. Loge AED SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. 


BURKE'S FAMILY ST. QUAYE'S. By the Author of “ J; 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 


By Mrs. GRETTON. panows NEW AMERICA. 
FREER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. | ANNALS OF an EVENTFUL LIFE. 
THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. By Dr. DasEnr. 


BURKE'S ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. | My LITTLE LAD FRANCES 
LES MISERABLES. By Victor PoyNTER. we. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
TO BE HAD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 


THE CHEAPEST VOLUME OF POEMS EVER ISSUED. 
Now ready, 124 pp. Coloured Wrapper, 1d. ; post free, 2d. 
A PEN’ORTH o’ POETRY for the POOR: ns, Get 


Humorous and Satirical, written expressly for the Working Classes. 
Paimnoss. 4 


59 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
Booksellers’ and Railway Stations. 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S PAMPHLET. 
Just published, paper covers, Is. ; oron better paper, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE MAN versus THE STATE. Hersert Spencer. 
Ne Tory’ The Co: lators,”” 


WILLIAMS & Nora’ Covent Gaston and burgh. 
od at the Railway 


HINTS to HOUSEHUNTERS and HOUSEHOLDERS. 
Prepared for the National Health Society. By Enxest Tonner, P.R.1.B A. 


“ The Hints are very tho: ote yt ok subject needing attention. They bear 
the mark of sound sense end thovough com Saturday 
B. T. BaTsrorp, 52 Holborn, 


of ANCIENT ARABIC WORK. THE 
Rae ofthis week. Also Plans and Perign for War Offices, b 


“ALFRED DRYSDALE on MENTONE, 
» J. 8. Vintur & Co, (Limited), 26 Ivy Lane, London. 


Column), &e. 4d. ; Annual Subscription, 
Street. And all Newsmen. 


Kensington ; The Main Drainage of the 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ISSUED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


sean ee ve been carefully selected, and the information conveyed is generally 
me he actual results of the opening of the Health pe not the least importan 
ral excellence of instalment 


f health in all its manifold aspects........ Th 
hile price at which they are issued 


both useful and trustworthy.”—The Times. 

it is the issue of a series of Official Handbooks that practically illustrate 

“iw - handbooks promises well for the value and completeness of 
turday 


This day, demy 4to. Illuminated cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE CHANGES and DEVELOPMENT of CIVIL COSTUME in ENGLAND from the 
CONQUEST tothe REGENCY. With 24 Full-page Coloured Illustrations. By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 
*,* This work forms a most elegant and suitable gift as a souvenir of the Health Exhibition. 


ONE SHILLING HANDBOOKS. 


HEALTH in the VILLAGE. Illustrated. By H. W. 
ACLAND, C.B., M.D., F.R.S. 1s. 
Discusses the insanitary hove given plone and 


HEALTHY NURSERIES and BEDROOMS, in- 


cluding the LYING-IN ROOM. By Mrs. GLADSTONE. 
“A book of sound and practical teaching.”—The ee 


HEALTHY and UNHEALTHY HOUSES in TOWN 
and By W. C.E., &c., with an Appendix by Rocrers 
Frecp, B.A., &c. Illustrated, 1s. 

excellent account of on of the best modes of water 


HEALTHY SCHOOLS. By Cuantzs Pager, 


‘HEALTHY FURNITURE and DECORATION. By 


Rosert W. Ents, F.S.A. Illustrated, 1s, 
“Colonel Edis repeats and enforces much that he has previously said and written.” _ 


The Times. 
HEALTH in the WORKSHOP. Illustrated. By 
JaMEs B. LAKEMAN, Esq. Is. 


“Intended to inform the artisan and operative classes with 
which they incur in their several ---and the pro’ which - for 
their greater security.” — Zhe Zimes 


ON VENTILATION, WARMING, and LIGHTING, 
for Domestic Use. By Captain DoveLas- eum, C.B., F.R.S, Illustrated, is 
« ugh 1 ith the subject........ is Handbook brought 
up in of the best appliances for ell ther Timea 
*,* The above Handbooks form Volume I. of HEALTH in the DWELLING, 
which, with a Preface by Sir Henry AcLAnpD, K.C.B., F.R.S., will be published in 
afew days. 7s. 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY of DIGESTION and the DIGES- 


TIVE ORGANS, Tllustrated. By Anruur GAmcgE, F.R.S. [Jn the press. 


DIET in relation to HEALTH and WORK.  Illus- 


trated. By A. BLYTH, M.R.C.S., F.C.S., &c. 1s. 
« an admirable imen of condensed statement........ Mr. BI is always 
clear, ~ dealing with abutruse subjects ; he is always practical and’ never redundants* 


ON the PRINCIPLES of COOKING. By S. Bznp- 


nORE, Esq. 1s. 
“ Will interest and amuse many readers.”—The Times. 


FOOD and COOKERY for INFANTS and INVALIDS. 
By Cas. Jaxge Woop. With an Introductory Chapter by W. B. 


CHEADLE, 
*Contains........ that to whith to be 


ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. By Jonn L. W. Tuvptcuvm, 


M.D., 1s. 
bal the ucts of the great wine- described, also 
of old-fashioned are not oi. 


WATER and WATER SUPPLIES 5; and UNFER- 
Ra BEVERAGES. By Jonn ATTFIELD, Ph.D., F.RS., &c. 1s. 
tion of the facts with 4 it deals, and explains ae 
of wale, , and of its chief purposes in nature, in a very clear 


SALT and other CONDIMENTS. By J. G. Manuey, 
MA. Is. 


“OUR DUTY” in relation to HEALTH. By G. V. 


Poors, M.D., F.R.C.P. 1s. 
“ Dr. Poore has 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE and its PREVENTION. 


By F. Murray, M.D. Is. 
“ Contal h defini 
canst sbout infhetion as could well bo com- 


ACCIDENTAL INJURIES, their Relief and Immediate 
Treatment; How to Desventhestient becoming Serious. By JAMES CANTLIE, 
M.B., F.R.C.S. Llustrated, Is. 


“ Mr. Cantlie ies his readers with a rough but sufficient sketch of human anatomy. with 
which must be borne in mind in handling or in removing 


a clear account tof pervonn, and 
wounded wi all manner of extemporized ‘splints ts and other 
cannot fail to be useful.” — The Zimes. 


AMBULANCE ORGANIZATION, EQUIPMENT, and 
TRANSPORT. By Surgeon-Major G. J. H. Evarr, M.D. Illustrated, 1s. 


“ Fall of detail........ ‘Will enable who follow its descriptions to understand the diflicul- 
ties which have to be inthe we port of ded soldiers.” — Zhe Times. 


CLEANSING STREETS and WAYS in the METRO- 
POLIS and LARGE CITIES. By W. Booru Scorr, M.L.C.E. 1s. 


FIRES and FIRE BRIGADES. Illustrated. By 
E. M. Saw, C.B. 1s. 
“ Written in Captain Shaw's well- Spare Sregthant and vig style tains much 


description of a highly interesting kind.” — 


LEGAL OBLIGATIONS in m respect to DWELLINGS 


By Harry Durr, B.A. ith a Preface by ArTHUR ConEN, 
.C., MP. Is. 

of 


ATHLETICS; or, Physical Exercise and Recreation. 
EpMonD WarrE, M.A. Illustrated, 1s, 


makes out a strong case in favour of a reasonable de 
estimate of the value of games and of the place hich 
unreasonable nor exaggerate: 


of sreneth tnd 
of boys seems to be 


ATHLETICS: Cricket, Football, Lawn Tennis, and 
Health, Part Il, By the Hon, M.A., and Cops 


DRESS, and its relation to HEALTH and CLIMATE. 


By E. W. Gopwin, F.S.A. 


“ The author takes us back to the very beginning of things........ and descends from thet 
the Ascyrign the Greeks, Homans, and 
FERMENTATION. By Dr. Duciavx. Illustrated. 


(Jn the press. 


PUBLIC HEALTH LABORATORY WORK. 


Part I, With Catalogue as Appendix. By W. WarTson Curyrnr, F.R.C.S, 
(In the press, 


PUBLIC HEALTH LABORATORY WORK. 


* Comma, UB, 6. B. CassaL, 
F.LC., F. (Jn the press. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 
Francis Boiron, C.B. 1s, 


SCHOOLS of ART: their Origin, History, Work, 


and Influence. By Joun SPARKES. 


Colonel Sir 


A Catalogue of the Handbooks, Conference Papers, and Lectures, post free on application. 
Also, a Detailed Price List of the Literature published in connection with the late International Fisheries Exhibition. 


LONDON: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED, 
‘Orrrcran ~=Priyrers Pouptisners to tHe Execurive Covncit, 
13 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
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VOLUMES PUBLISHED BY CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Price 21s. 


THE BOOK of HEALTH: a Volume upon the Science and 


* Preservation of Health in every Condition and Relation of Life. Edited by MALCOLM MORRIS, M.R.C.S. With contributions by eminent 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


“A volume which deserves high praise throughout, and which will find its use in every household.”— Times, July 29, 1884. 
“©The Book of ‘Health’ is what it aims to se cathartative, aad must become a standard work of reference to every member of the community who is anxious to 


secure the highest possible degree of healthy living for himself and for his family.” —Lancet. 


Complete in One Volume, 15s. 


OUR HOMES, and HOW to MAKE them HEALTHY. With 


numerous Practical Illustrations, Edited by SHIRLEY FOSTER MURPHY, Medical Officer of Health to the Parish of St. Pancras. With 
Contributions by Eminent Authorities, 


“ ‘Our Homes and How to Make them Healthy’ contains a large amount of useful information concerning all the rights, duties, and privileges of a householder, as 
well as about the best means of rendering the home picturesque, comfortable, and, above all, wholesome,”— Times. 


Complete in Six Volumes, each 9s. 


OLD and NEW LONDON: a Narrative of its History, its People, 


and its Places. By WALTER THORNBURY and EDWARD WALFORD. With upwards of 1,200 Illustrations and Maps. 


“ As an elaborate and picturesque description of the metropolis,‘ Old and New | traditions, gossip, and memories that make the history and romance of the town, 
London’ has scarcely a rival in our language, and it isa worthy record of the history | and, at the same time, forms a vuide to modern streets, houses, and clubs. It is 
and antiquities of the greatest of all the great world cities.”—JDaily Telegraph. copiously illustrated, and every reader, whdtever his taste, will find something to 

*** Qld and New London’ is certain of giving pleasure. It contains all the stories, | interest and instruct him.”—Saturday Review. 


Vol. I. now ready, 9s. To be completed this Autumn in Two Volumes, each 9a, 


GREATER LONDON (embracing the ENVIRONS of LONDON). 


By EDWARD WALFORD. Illustrated throughout with Original Engravings specially executed for the Work. 


“ A more delightful book for Londoners who take a pleasure in the beautiful | environs, will find a pleasure in turning over its pages of gossip, and lingering over 
outskirts and surrounding country of our vast and ever-extending city could hardly | its numberless woodcut sketches of spots and objects of interest, its reproductions 
-be conceived ; and even those who have lost, or who have never acquired, the taste | of old prints, its portraits of departed worthies wnose names are associated with the 
or that pedestrianism which isan almost indispensavle condition of rambling ia the | localities through which Mr. Waltord couducts his readers.”—Daily News. 


Ready shortly, 12s. 6d. 


LONDON’S ROLL of FAME, containing Extracts from Official 


Documents connected with the Presentation of the Honorary Freedom of the City or Congratulatory Addresses to Distinguished nee for 
the past century and a quarter, The Work will be Illustrated by Portraits of the present LORD MAYOR and CHAMBERLAIN, by 
Portraits of pasts CHAMBERLAINS of the CITY of LONDON, and by other Illustrations. 


Now ready, a POPULAR EDITION of 


HEROES of BRITAIN in PEACE and WAR. Complete in 


2 vols. with about 300 Illustrations, cloth, each 5s. 
“ A collection of biographical sketches of rare interest, and records of noble deeds that will always command the world’s admiration.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Now ready, Vols. I. to VI. each 10s. 6d. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


“ A work of immense utility—both an encyclopsdia and a dictionary.” —Times. 
“ No Englishman who aims at knowing and understanding his mother tongue ought to be without it.”— Christian, 


Now ready, complete in 5 vols. each 21s. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY for English Readers. 


Edited by the Right Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
“The work is entitled to the highest commendation. As in the case of his earlier work, so also in this, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol—himself a distinguished 
‘Biblical scholar—has enlisted as his collaborateurs many of the most eminent scholars and some of the best Biblical critics which the English universities have yet turned 
out. Asa practical moral and religious commentary, it seems to leave little to be desired.” —Scotsman. , 


Complete in 3 vols. each 21s. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY for English Readers. 
Edited by the Right Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. , 
Vor. I. contains THE FOUR GOSPELS. Voz. II. contains THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES—GALATIANS. 
Vor. III. contains EPHESIANS—THE REVELATION, 
“ A greater boon to students than this Commentary has never, we believe, been published in England. We heartily recommend it.”—<Spectator. 


Complete in 2 vols. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges. Vol. I. £2 5s.; Vol. If. £2 12s. 6d. 


EGYPT: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. By Professor 


& EBERS. Translated by CLARA BELL, with Notes by SAMUEL BIRCH, LL.D. Illustrated with about 800 Magnificent Original 


ts NOTICE.—A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving full particulars of 
Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS, ranging in price from 
SIXPENCE TO TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 
Will be sent on request Post free to any Address. It will be found of the greatest convenience to those who may be sélecting Books for Special 


Reading, Educational purposes, or Presentation, as it contains particulars of Several Hundred Books, so arranged as to show at a glance the various 
Works E this valuable selection, which can be procured at the prices named at all Booksellers’ and at the Boukstalls, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by WILLIAM BOYCE, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, August 16, 1884, 
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